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BOOK IT. fT'HE circumstances which recommended the Earl of Moira 
ciiap.i. I to the appointment of Governor-General of India 
<■ have already been adverted to. After the death of Mr. 

1813 . Perceval, he had been authorised by the Prince Regent to 
attempt the formation of a cabinet which should combine 
the leading members of both parties in the state ; and, 
although the negotiation was unsuccessful, its failure was 
not imputed to any want of ability or zeal in the nego- 
ciator. His long and close intimacy with the Prince, his 
distinguished rank and high personal character, were also 
considerations which duly weighed with the Administra- 
tion ; and he was accordingly entrusted with the government 
of the British Indian empire. The office of Commander- 
in-Ohief was combined with that of Governor-General. 
Lord Moira arrived in Calcutta in the first days of October, 
1813, and on the fourth of that month assumed charge of 
his important functions. 

Although the economical system pursued by the Earl 
of Minto had permanently lightened the burthen on the 
public finances, yet the means by which much of the 
alleviation was effected were not unattended by tempo- 
rary inconvenience. The establishments in general, and 
particularly those of tlie military department, had been 
reduced below' the scale which the public security de- 
manded ; },nd the great exertions which had been made to 
pay off the remittable loan and supply the home treasury 
with funds for that purpose, as well as the necessity of 
furnishing the Governments of the new colonial conquests 
with pecuniary aid to enable them to defray the excess 
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of their charges over their receipts, had drawn deeply BOOK 11. 
upon the resources of Bengal. The new Governor-General ciiAr. i. 

consequently found the treasury exhausted, and presenting 

a balance scarcely equal to provide for the current expendi- 1S1S - 

turo. Ho was urgently pressed by the Court of Directors 
to continue the remittance of bullion to England, and was 
at the same time called upon to discharge bills to a largo 
amount drawn upon Bengal by the Company’s supracar- 
goes at Canton for money which they had received from 
private merchants for application to tho purchase of in- 
vestments to Europe.' The prospect of preserving tran- 
quillity began also to bo overclouded. It was evident that 
contests, which had beon threatening for many years, and 
which it had been the policy of the preceding administra- ** 
tions to evade or to defer, could not bo delayed much 
longer with a prudent regard for the integrity of tho, 

British dominions and the reputation of tho Government. 

Lord Moira was therefore called upon to engage in actual 
warfare while tho immediate resources of his administra- 
tion were in an extraordinary condition of inefficiency. 

The embarrassments were, however, merely temporary, 
and they were speedily surmounted by the activity and 
energy which the character and example of the Governor- 
General diffused throughout the Company’s establish- 
ments. 

Omitting, for the present, any further notice of the 1814. 
financial difficulties, we shall proceed to describe the origin 
and object of the impending hostilities. » 

The territories of tho kingdom of Nopal extended for 
a distance of more than seven hundred miles along the 
northern frontier of the British possessions. Stretching 
in an oblique direction from north-west to south-east, 
they skirted the provinces of Delhi, Bohilkhand, Gorakh- 
pur, Saran, Tirhut, and Purnia, and included districts 
partly .of ancient, partly of recent acquisition. Between 
Bohilkhand and Goraklqiur, a portion of the principality 
of Oude, conterminous with Nepal, completed the boun- 
dary line. The name, Nepal, was properly applicable to 

1 Financial Letter from Bengal, 30th October and 18tli December, 1813. 

Tapers relative to the Finances of India during the Administration of the Mar- 
qnis of Bastings, printed for the Proprietors of East India Stock, March, 

. 1824. 
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BOOK II. an exile of two years he recovered his station ; hut, rc- 
ciiAr. 1. lapsing into his former atrocious conduct, he provoked a • 

• conspiracy of many of his principal nobles, and was mur- 

1811. dcred by tho conspirators, headed by his half-brother 
Shir Bahadur, in open Durbar. The murderers wero im- 
mediately attacked and killed by Ehim Sah, of tho tribe 
of Th&pa, a faithful adherent of the Baja, who placed an 
illegitimate son of Bana Bahadur, still in his minority, 
upon the throne, and assumed the office of Begent. Not- 
withstanding these internal convulsions, tho tide of ex- 
ternal conquest had continued to spread to the westward, 
and it received fresh impetus from tho warlike propensities 
and ability of tho liegent. Under his administration, tho 
« Gorkhas extended their authority over the hill Bajas as 
far Vest as to the Setloj ; they crossed the river, and were 
upon, the eve of a contest with Banjit Sing for the spoils 
of the Bajput princes’ established in the hill country of 
the Punjab, when their ambitious projects in a different 
dircctiou exhausted the forbearance of a more formidable 
antagonist, and brought upon Nepal tho resentment and 
arms of the Government of British India. 

A spirit of aggrandisement^ which had been fostered by 
success, had long, influenced the conduct of the Court of 
Nepal towards its neighbours of the plains ; and its 
officers on the frontier had for many years been privately 
countenanced in a system of aggression and encroachment 
on the territories subject to the Presidency of Bengal 

• _ Their encroachments commenced as far back as 1787, and 

were persisted in, with occasional intervals, until 1813 ; 

■■ being perpetrated along the whole of the borders from 

the frontier of Tirhut to that of the districts between 
the Setlej and the Jumna. They had given occasion to 
repeated representations and remonstrances on the part 
of the Government of Bengal, and had sometimes been 
suspended or, disavowed by the Court of Khatmandu. 
They were fci some instances, however, avowed and justi- 
fied, on the plea that they were directed to the re-occupa- 
tion of tracts which had originally belonged to Nepal or 
to chiefs whom the Gorkhas had subdued, and whose 
possessions they claimed by right of conquest. No case 
had hitherto occurred which was considered of sufficient 
1 The Bajas of 3Inndl and Kotocb.— See Moorcroft's Travels, i. 129, 174. 
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magnitude to warrant forciblo resistance or retaliation ; BOOK II. 
although as early as 1807 the Govornor-General intimated chap. i. 

to the Raja, that unless redross were granted for outrages 

committed on the frontier of Purnea, and lauds which' 1811 • 
had been violently usurped woro restored, “ the British 
Government would be compelled to employ the means 
at its disposal for protecting the rights and persons of 
its subjects.” The threat was carried into execution in 
1809 ; a military force was then employed to expel the 
Gorkha officers from the disputed lands, and to replace 
the dispossessed Zemindar of Bhimnngar, whom tho Com- 
pany acknowledged as a subject, in his Zomindari. 

The more immediate causes of the wtir which now took 
place, were disputed claims to lands included within the 
British provinces of Saran and Gorakhpur. We shall first 
notice the latter of these, as they were made the earlier _ 
subject of authorised investigation. Gorakhpur, of which 
the northern boundary is contiguous to the lower range of 
hills, came into tho hands of the British in 1801-2, as 
included in the cessions exacted from the Nawab-Vizir of 
Oude. The district in dispute had formed part of tho 
landed possessions of the Raja of Palpa, a hill chieftain of 
consideration in the kingdom of Nepal; it being not un- 
usual for the Rajas of the first ranges of the hills to hold- 
lands along the borders of the adjacent low country of 
Oude, either from immemorial succession, or usurpations 1 
connived at by the corrupt servants of the Oude Govern- 
ment. When the transfer of his lands was made, the 
Palpa Raja acknowledged his tenancy under the new 
authorities, and consented to pay a stipulated amount of 
revenue to the Collectorate of Goraklfpur. He was after- 
wards implicated in tho conspiracy which ended in the 
murder of Rana Bahadur, and was seized and put to death 
by order of the Regent. His lands in the hills were con- 
fiscated to the state ; and the Nepal Government, extending 
the sentence of confiscation to» the district? $f Bhotwal, 
part of the Raja’s possessions within the British boundary, 
made a grant of it to another hill chief, the father of the 
Regent, who, in order to secure his realisation’of the bene- 
faction, assembled a considerable body of troops upon the 
borders, in 1 804, and prepared to take forcible occupation. 

The pretensions of the Court of Nepal were resisted by 
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BOOK H. Lord Wellesley; but, unwilling to involve the Government 
chap. i. in a state of warfare upon the eve of his departure to , 

England, he professed his readiness to enter into an 

1814 ‘ ami cable discussion of the claims in question, and pro- 
posed that Commissioners should be deputed on either, 
side to investigate and adjust them. He also suggested 
that the Commissioners should at the same time deter- 
mine other claims preferred by the Nepalese to the. 
revenues of the district of Sheoraj, which was likewise 
situated within the limits of the Ceded Provinces, but 
had been usurped by the Gorkhas before the date of the 
cession. The Court of Nepal refused to entertain the 
latter proposition,! but proposed that the chief to whom 
BBotwal had been granted should continue to hold it on 
th§ same conditions as the Palpa Baja, and pay the assessed 
revenue to the British authorities,— virtually recognising, 
'therefore, the right of the Bengal Government to the sove- 
reign property of the land. A Yafcil was sent with these 
replies to Calcutta, but no disposition was evinced to 
await the result of his mission, and a body of Gorkha 
troops took possession at once of more than two-thirds of 
the contested territory. They were unopposed. The 
negociation, which had been suspended by Lord Welles- 
ley’s rdinquishment of office^ was resumed by Sir G. 
Barlow, who offered to forego the claims of the Company 
on Sheoraj, on condition that the Gorkhas would relin- 
quish theirs on BhotwaL The disposition thus indicated 
■- to compromise the pretensions of the British, served only 

to confirm those of their opponents. Their proposal to 
farm the revenues of Bhotwal, was declined, but no steps 
were taken to recover possession of the district, and the 
Nepalese remained in undisturbed occupation of the lands 
into which they had intruded, from 1506 to 1809. At the 
latter date, a remonstrance against the retention of the 
territory was addressed by Lord Minto to the Baja of 
Nepal, which was met by an evasive and unsatisfactory 
reply ; but the Baja expressed a willingness to agree to 
the appointment of Commissioners to investigate the 
claims of bdth parties on the spot. The attention of the 
Governor-General being directed at this period to the 
disturbances at Madras, and the expeditions against the 
• French and Dutch Islands., the communication was not 
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immediately acted upon ; but towards the end of 1811, BOOK II. 
fresh encroachments having taken place, it became indis- chap. i. 

pensably necessary to consider seriously how much longer 

they were to be endured. The Governor-General having 
accordingly deliberately reviewed the whole question, de- 
termined to accede to the proposed arrangement, although 
he anticipated little benefit from tho result. He had in 
the first instance repeated the offer made by Sir G. Barlow, 
to permit the Nepalese to retain Slieoraj, on the condition 
of their withdrawing from Bhotwal ; but their persevering 
disinclination to assent to any compromise determined 
him to retract the offer, and to leave tho right to both 
districts to bo the subject of investigation. Major Brad- 
shaw was nominated on the part of the British Govern- * 
ment to confer with Commissioners appointed by the 
Court of Khatmandu with regard to the disputed lands on^ 
the Gorakhpur frontier, and conferences for the adjust- 
ment of the rights of the respective claimants were 
carried on through the . greater part of the two following 
years. 

While matters were thus circumstanced in Gorakhpur, 
aggressions of a like origin were committed on the British 
territory of Saran, lying to the east of Gorakhpur, and, 
like it, contiguous on its northern division, which consti- 
tuted the district of Bettia, to the hills throughout the 
state of Mabwanpur. Border disputes had always sub- 
sisted between the Raja of Bettia and his neighbour the 
Raja of Makwanpur. The former had become a subject , 

of the British Government, in 1765 ; the latter was con- 
quered by the Gorkhos shortly before that date, and, 
adopting his quarrels, they descended into the low-lands 
and seized upon part of the Bettia boundary. The aggres- 
sion was promptly and vigorously repelled. In 1767, a 
military force under Major Kinlocli drove the Gorkhas out 
of the province, and, following them into the hills, took 
possession of Makwanpur. When a good understanding 
with the Court of Khatmandu was restored, Mr. Hastings 
gave up that part of Makwanpur which was situated in 
the hills, but retained the low-lands on the Bettian fron- 
tier as a compensation for the cost of military expedition 
which the Bengal Government had been compelled in 
self-defence to undertake. From that period the con- 
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BOOK II. until tho Commissioners in Gorakhpur Bhould bo able to 
chav. i. extend their inquiries to, San an. It appeared, however, to 

• the now Governor-General, that 'tho question of right, had 

18U. boon so unoquivocally decided by tho, previous proceed- 
ings, that it needed no furbhor deliberation ; and Liout.- 
Oolonol Bradshaw was authorised to prococd to tho spot- 
in company with tho Gorkhn Commissioners, for tho 
purpose only of adjusting any minor points which might 
remain to bo sot at rest, Tho villagos had in tho mean 
time beon conditionally ovacuatod by tho Nopalcso. Thoir 
own Commissioners disapproved of tho temporary transfer, 
and, making their disapproval a plea for closing tho confer- 
ence, rofusod to hold any furthor communication with tho 
, British ropresontaiivo, and roturned abruptly to Nopal. 1 

It was evident from tho conduct of tho Gorkhn Commis- 
sioners, that tho Court of Khatmandu had no serious 
intention to concur in any amicable sottlcmont ; but, 
unwilling to precipitate a quarrel, tho Govornor-Genoral 
ronowod in nn address to tho Raja tho romonstranecs and 
arguments that had boon hitherto urged in vain, requiring, 
him to acquiesce in tho conclusions which had boon estab- 
lished by tho conferences of tho Commissioners both in 
Gorakhpur and Saran, and to accodo to tho peaceable occu- 
pation of tho lands by tho civil officers of tho British 
Govornmont. A refusal to acknowledge tho Company’s 
rights was, after somo delay, received. No altcmativo, 
thoroforo, remained but tho rolinquishmont of tho claims 
, which had boon substantiated, or thoir resolute vindication. 


officer mentioned In tho text)- Tho 1! aja proceed* : “ You trill state, that la 
consequence of n letter wlych I received from Mr. Hawkins of l’ntim. assur- 
ing tno tlmt Itlr Klslmrc Sing would tie imnlslicd by the ltrltlsli Government, 
I did not iiunlsb liitn m I should otherwise huvo dono. J, however, recovered 
possession of the twenty-two villages wlilcli lie lmd seised. Mr. Yount: was 
afterwords sent to Investigate tho question resecting tlieso villages. Jiy Ills 
Inquiries, tho right of this government, and aggression of the Zemindar of 
Jlcttia, were fully established t the llettla man could produce no documents’ 
whatever In support of Ids claim. Mr. Young 1ms probably reported this to 
Government. Ytu will state these observations In a proper manner.”— Nepal 
X’opors, 383. * 

i Hie abrupt departure of tho Commissioners Is roforred by Mr. rrlnsep to 
the receipt, by the Jtuja of Nopal, of the loiter of the Governor-General, de- 
claring Ills resolution to occupy tho disputed lands by forco, If not given up 
within n spccffioil period. According to tho document last quoted, It nroso 
from persona! dissatisfaction with tho lJritlsh Commissioner. "They had an 
Interview with tho Major, who mode use of improper language towards tlicmt 
In conscnncnec of which they remained silent ; and, seeing no business brought 
forward, they came away. 1 ’— Nepal l’apcrs, p. 384. The state pniicrs of Nepal 
appear to be no more veracious than those of more civilised nations. 
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HOOK II. 4, COO t roups, was placed under Mie orders of Mojor-Oen'ral 
ntAr. i. John SnlliviUi IVood, nnd wits to mnrcli from the Gtimkh* 

pur frontier through tho Intig-disputed districts cf 

t«I I. jlhotwnl find Sheeny to Palps. The fourth nnd most eon- 
nidemhle division, comprehending nearly 8,000 men, com- 
manded 1>y Mnjur-fJem m! Mnrley, van to make tin? most 
effectual impression on the enemy, nnd «m to march 
through Mnkwanpur directly to Klmtmnndu. Armnge- 
nients avert: made til the Fnmo time for the defence of tho 
interjacent parts of tho British frontier hy local corps; 
and nt the south-eastern end of the line cast of the Kurf 
Biver, Captain Latter, commanding the llmgpur local 
battalion nnd a battalion of regular native infantry, was 
m directed to convert a defensive into an offensive attitude, 
should circumstances he favourable to the change. The 
avhole force amounted to more than jnooo men, with 00 
’guns. 1 To opposo so formidable an armament, the Gorkhas 


l The detail* of the several divisions were as fnf lows:— 

1st Dir. Artillery. Kurvj^an and Native .... 610 

Natlir Infantry — (2nd 1 attAllnn 1*1. 2nd T-ilttH'in 
Cth.Qnd 1-attallon 3rd, 1st battalion 13:!;. nnd 
sit companies cf the SnJbattallja 19th) . . 4774 

Plimrrrs SC5 

Ordnance , Iwn lH-poundrrs, lea G-pmmJcrs, four mortars — 5,993 
nml how User*. 

2nd Dir. Artillery 2«7 

II. M. 53nl lie * TrS 

Native infantry— (1st baltallen Cth, 1st battalion 

ITtli, 1st battalion 7th) 3.111 

Pioneers . . . 133 

Ordnance. two 12-i>onn:!crf, eight G-ponndcrs, four 

bowUrem. 

3rtl Dlv. Stli Kallre cavalry ...... 1H 

Artillery 417 

1I.M. 17tii Reft 95S 

Native infantry— (left wings of l>oth battalions 
of the Uib, Sndtbattalinn 17th, four companies 
2nd battalion, Stli and 2nd battalion 12th) . 2575 

rionccrs 00 

Ordnance four G-ponndcrs, tlirce 3- pounders, four mortars — - 4,431 
nnd howitzers. 

4th Dir. Artillery SCI 

11.51. 2Wi Res.' 307 

Native infantry — (1st battalion ISth, left wins 
2nd IrJltalion 22nd, 2nd«bnttnllon 15th, 2nd hat- 
tnltcfii 25th, Itnmgcrh local battalion, Cham pa ran 
L. lnfautry) . 5351 


rionccrs 27fi 

Ordnance, fonr # 18-ponndcrs, four C-poundcrs, four 7,059 

3-pountlcrs, twclvo mortars and howitzers. 




Total sixty-eight gnus, and men 2 1 <959 

Considerable reinforcements Joined tho two first divisions, besides Irre- 
gular troops nnd Native contingents, to the extent of above 12,000 men.— 
Nepal Tapers, 197, 432. 
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in the beginning of the war could not innsler more than BOOK II. 
12,000 regular troops, ■which were scattered along tho. cu.\r. i. 

extended length of their frontier. They wero augmented 

during the war by levies of local militia ; but they wero 181-1. 
without discipline, imperfectly equipped, and wero not 
always well-affected to their rulers, as they wero often 
raised from the subjects of tho conquered hill states. A 
few forts, strongly situated, but in other respects of liltlo 
importance, commanded tho principal passes of the moun- 
tains. The main strength of the Gorklias consisted in tho 
spirit of the government, the bravery and devotedness of 
the regular troops, the impracticability of the country, 
the inexperience of their adversaries in*moutilain warfare, 
and their ignorance of the ground on which they were to 
move, and of the character of tho people with whom tbfey 
were to contend. . 

Major-General Gillcspio’s division was assembled at 
Sabamnpur oil the ISth of October. On tho following 
dny the advance, commanded by Licut.-Coloncl Carpenter, 
proceeded by tho Timli pass into tho valley of tho Dfin. 

On tho 22nd, Licut.-Colonel Mawbey followed with tho 
main body, and occupied the town of Dehra, which gives 
the valley its appellation. The Gorklias fell back, os tho 
British advanced, to tho fort of Nalapani, or Kalanga, a 
small fort about five miles from Dehra, strongly posted to 
a steep detached hill, s.ix hundred feet high, covered with 
jungle. The summit was a table-land ahovo half a mile in 
length ; and at tho further extremity stood the fort, a 
stone quadrangular building of no great extent, but en- 
larged and strengthened by stockades. It was garrisoned 
by a body of six hundred Gorklias, co'uimaudcd by Bal- 
bliadra Sing, whom Amar Sing Thapa, the military governor 
of the western districts, had selected for his intrepidity to 
encounter the first onset of the enemy. . 

Lieut.-Colonel Mawboy, having marched upon Kalanga, 
summoned the garrison to surrender. An answer of 
defiance was returned to the summons, 1 and an attack was 
in consequence made upon tho fort on tho 24th October. 

With infinite labour guns were carried up the hill, and a 

1 The letter was delivered to Balbhadra Sing late nt night; he observed, 
that It was not his habit to carry on a correspondence at snch nn unseasonah'" 
honr, but that he should shortly pay the writer a visit in his camp. 

von. n. c 
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It, battery v-yi ; !•*»•. the si; ■j'--, fit:;.* Kbs 

Kurt, t'rh in }•<• iaicij 1'/ ifi'-v*’, <*««!-•;#. -d Miwb-y 

f-} -Kl ftf.'l e.W .v.*v< I tl;*! ■•*. **f 

t'tt tJeuefiil ( ?»*»♦' '■J 1 ;'! v tu-.tcd with tf.* 

remainder *•? O.i litre", and the r,‘Uv.i< -v on T f. 

}fr.ji>y V.r;n briitlphi |!j\ a l«V.r;i W * «*»r~ied, 

j.ruj^Ki’.i'ttn mvl- to carry th« fn-t by ntofjn, Th" 

Ri-A'tlt to**'*, {•la' - '' no th<- tiln*.. 

Til" tro'.jir Lvl Ken distributed in f-c$r <■ ’’hiCsr.t rf 
attack and a f> — /-rv»- ; and it w,<«. urtvn-Kl if;*,*, tv.’- f jrM'f 
rhwild th^w-vryat fv-« *.f the f.irt r.i tin 

fanin itjein a Kifi;/ fire ! fr'--ijs if.>- 1 fy. 

Ttitrf of tfi«- pji’iinn*) bavin:; to m-Ao a vife-ii! nf 
distance over very roiyd pru'ift !. jj.4»v5;i 4 .re 4 t r* 
Kwh, but bad not tbc;r r.jij e»;fitrd »|a-»sj; ■*•*. r : l 

. at h a.m, when i)-.r y.vi lif '4. It vm r.c*. 

heard l»v I ft tb*> tit::- a wr.s mvle I *jf 

th" {ttrnw!, which v.v» rcf^-lKl bylh" re m Amir.? v-domn ; 
ami < iVui-r.-.l OiU*-jib«, thinking that the rr*,r»-utsii? enemy 
jnipht b» followed into their own intn-riehmetit by a bri*V 
and % pursuit, ordered the column. with 

the reserve »wl ft company nf tin* Mh, 'if It'iva! I »ii»- 
jiimmt'd drapooni, to hadrn forward &»:-! carry the place 
l»v escalade. Th« troops mlvAnced etrr.dily to tl.»* foot ('! 
the wall: but the commandant, hr-ddr* minum;: the r-’.tn- 
part", had placed n min in an outwork prot««:tin;; the (-ate, 
v;ny in itticli n way iu to enfilade th'> wall ujxvn tint *:<!e ; 
the fire from which beat down th*‘ jntificera h- f- rc th» 
ladders could 1 k> applied, nnd destroyed the Kudin? files 
of the ft-railantii. Foiled in their ntt<unpt •*'o rcalc the 
wall, which had Mintnined n«» damayn from the jireeieus 
firo of the battety, the men attempted to force the out- 
work and carry the pate. They were received with such a 
heavy fire, ami Hufiered no severely, that it was found nc- 

1 Arci'j-ait.v |n JVIniry. (jyitiryof the Artirl-.liiMii'- nt t'.-.t o! 

lltMtlnr*. Cilllf ir! r '* lei; sllrr.ee a' lklpiti,; !!■•■ te* ir-j-.iJirtte 
Joint »««nH, '•IiWi wii ten o'cIkJ.. J! aj,-r Tli' rn, Ir. Mi JMtsnlr rf C-r-ml 
OJIIcMil.% »»« till- tlnw w»i tn |,*r e tna ixn tw, »fvr tt- 
wm flrrit at.vtrn. Mr. l'r»»T nvs llut l!n* «n ct»*r> «tft* L«r» 

tyf in- the liiim InlrtirtrJ. and vsj not fcnid, pro* .tide locitiv 1; •»»» esn- 
ptnrd.— ' Trawls In th* ItimiUja. Jn Colonel Ma*l-y» ctT..-: ji rry.rt. ill* 
rati llial llie ilcnsl woo final at rlpht oVI'Ok. to n l al;rr r oz* (It 
tlmr Mr the avanlt. tie al«o it ilea tint It wai t; p.-in! Vj JUJ-r Kftlr, 
Captain lav, cr Captain CampUll, ewmnisr.dlng t!:c ctliercclssni o! ctutA- 
— li’cpal J’aJKn, 439. 


ATTEMPT TO STOBM. 

cessary to draw them off to the shelter of some huts at a 
little distance from the fort. Although the other columns 
had not yet come into action, General Gillespie, irritated 
by the repulse which had been sustained, persisted in re- 
newing the attempt, declaring aloud his determination to 
cany the fort or lose his life. Accordingly, he placed 
himself at the head of three fresh companies of the 53rd 
regiment and of the dragoons, and led them again towards 
the gate of the fort. When within range of the enemy’s 
matchlocks, the men of the 53rd hung back. 1 The Gene- 
ral, in advance of the line, in vain called on them to follow 
him ; and, while waving his sword to encourage them to 
come on, he was shot through the hear?, and immediately 
expired. His aide-de-camp, Lieut. O'Hara, was killed by 
his side ; Captain Byers, the Brigade-Major, was woundeB j 
and many of the dragoons, by whom the General had been 
bravely seconded, were killed or wounded.® The fall of 
General Gillespie completed the discouragement of the 
men, and a retreat was ordered. One of the other co* 
lumns, that which was commanded by Captain Campbell, 
arrived in time to cover the retreat. The loss had been, 
for the duration of' the service, considerable : the temper 
of the men was unfavourable ; little prospect existed of 
carrying the fort by assault ; and, as the guns were insuf- 
ficient to effect a breach, Colonel Mawbey, on whom the 
command devolved, deemed it prudent to return to Dehra, 
and there await the arrival of a battering-train from 
Delhi. 

The requisite ordnance having been received on the 
24th of November, the army moved on the following day 
once more against Kalanga. A battery of 18-pounders 
was constructed, and a practicable breach was effected by 
noon of the 27th. The storming party, consisting of the 
grenadier company and one battalion company of the 
53rd, and the grenadier companies of the Gfcji, 7th, and 
13th Native infantry regiments, covered by 'the light 

1 The men of this regiment were in a discontented nnd snilen mood, con- 
ceiving themselves to have been overworked by the unnecessary repetition of 
parade exercise. 

3 The total loss was fivo officers and twenty-seven privates killed, fifteen 
officers and two hundred and thirteen privates wounded. Besides General 
Gillespie ond Lieutenant O’Bara, the officers killed were Llentenant Gosling, 
Light Battalion, Ensign Fothergill, 17th N.I. ; and Ensign Ellis, Pioneers. 
Of the hundred dragoons, fonr were killed and fifty wounded. 
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BOOK II. infantry of the 53rd, nnd supported by the rest of the 
ert-tr. i. force, was commanded to advance. The assailants were 

ordered to move with their muskets unloaded, and to 

1814. carry the breach by the bayonet alone ; — an order which 
seems to have been ill-timed, as after the previous re- 
pulse, and in the prevailing disposition of the soldiery, 
confidence in their display of that calm courage and des- 
perate determination which such a method of attack im- 
plies, could scarcely have been warranted. Either from 
the discouraging influence of this order, or from causes 
unexplained, the troops, although they moved without 
hesitation to the breach, manifested little resolution or 
perseverance in tlieir attempts to force an entrance into 
r the fort-. They suffered considerable loss on their ap- 
proach ; and, on arriving at the breach, they found that 
within it was a precipitous descent of about fourteen feet, 
at the foot of which stood a part of the garrison, armed 
with spears and sharp-pointed arrows, supported by 
another portion, provided with matchlocks and various 
missiles. After a feeble effort, the assailants recoiled, and 
drew off to a short distance from the wall ; where they 
remained for two hours, exposed to a heavy fire and an 
unceasing shower of arrows and stones. The example and 
instigations of their officers were in vain exerted to ani- 
mate them to a second attack ; and, finding that their 
backwardness was insurmountable, it became necessary 
to withdraw them from their position. They were ac- 
< cordingly recalled, after sustaining serious loss.* 

The project of carrying the fort of Kalanga by assault 
was now relinquished, and recourse was had to a bombard- 
ment, which was attended with almost immediate success. 
The fortress, which was little more than an open enclosure 
within stone walls, afforded no shelter to the besieged, and 
speedily became untenable. In the course of three days 
the place was strewn over with the killed, the stench 
from whoc-e unburied bodies became intolerable : and the 
commandant abandoned the place with no more than 
seventy sqrvivors out of the six hundred of whom his 

1 Foot oScers and thirty-three privates were killed, seven eSrers and si 
hundred and thirty-six privates were wounded. The oficers killed were 
Captain Campbell, 6th X.I.; Lieutenant Harrington, bis Majesty’s 53rd: and 
lieutenant Lnxford, Horse Artillery. As observed by prinsep, the British 
loss exceeded the number of the Gorkfca garrison. 
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garrison had been composed. Balbhadra Sing effected his BOOK II. 
escape unperceived, and joined a detachment of three chap. x. 

hundred fresh troops which had been sent to his relief, 

but had been unable to make their way through the Bri- Ir- 
tish posts. The party was pursued by Major Ludlow, 
who, by great activity, came upon them suddenly on the 
night of the 1st of December. A brief but smart action 
took place, in which the Sipahis in some degree redeemed 
their reputation, and put the Gorkhas to the rout. The 
enemy disappeared among the recesses of the mountains, 
and their pursuers returned to camp. The fort of Ka- 
langa was demolished. 1 m 

The repeated checks and the heavy loss suffered at 
Kalanga gave an entirely new aspect to the war. The as- 
sailants had been unprepared for such resolute resistance, 
and, from the evidence which the siege had afforded of’ 
the extraordinary gallantry of the enemy, learned to look 
forward with diminished confidence to the result of sub- 
sequent conflicts. On the other hand, the Gorkhas were 
highly elated by the glory of having, with a mere handful 
of men, so long kept at bay a well-appointed and nume- 
rous body of their foes, and of having made them pur- 
chase an insignificant intrenchment with the death of 
many distinguished officers, and the fall of a celebrated 
commander. The moral effect on the minds of both 
parties was a principal cause of the protracted continuance 
of the war. Nor was the loss of time, considered in 
itself, an evil of slight moment, as it had deranged the 
whole plan of the campaign. The result was the more to 
be regretted, as it was obvious that it might have been 
easily avoided, and that, had the assailants condescended 
at first to employ the powerful means which European 
science placed in their hands, and, instead of rushing 
headlong against stone walls, effectively demolished them, 
or driven out those whom they sheltered, reputation and 
life would not have been unprofitably sacrificed. The im- 
petuosity of General Gillespie frustrated his own designs ; 
and his daring courage, faffing to awaken a corresponding 
ardour in his followers, proved fatal to himself and mis- 
chievous to his country. His death was, however, in 

1 For the official reports of the occurrences before Katanga, see Nepal 
Papers, pp. 460, 490. 
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HOOK 11, harmony willi (ho v.hnh* coin?." nf hi* life ; nnd. If h" 
cwaim. exhibited norno want of tho prudent foresight nnd steady 

ni.df-powviion required in a commander, l»o displayed that 

lwH. «li*ulnin of danger in th« «Ii**clmr>;n of his duly which con* 
nlitutos ono of tho highest qualifications of a soldier. 1 

During tho interval that «*lnj»‘*.*r«l Iscfore tho rendition of 
tho attack on Knlniign, Colonel Mawb<*y detached bienl.- 
Cuiont-I Carpenter with his division to a position on tho 
right hank of tho .lumnn, where he might command tlie 
fords of the river, and intercept tin* communication Ikv 
tween tho Gorklm coinmandersi in the east and west. The 
name position vns^favoumhlo for Ida giving aid to t Ii*' hill 
tribes, should any of them show a disposition to ri K e nnd 
4 throw «■(! the Gorklm yoke. Tho people of Jotiwar in 
consequence tool: up arms, nnd ro much alarmed the 
■Gorkjin garrison of ltarat, a stronghold iu the mountain*, 
that they hastily evacuated a fort which could not have 
been reduced without trouble and loss. After the capture 
of Katanga, Colonel Mnwbey was directed to march to tho 
westward into the adjacent Dun, or valley, of Kardn, In 
order to carry out so much of tho original pinna* to effect 
the co-opcrntion of the division with that under the com- 
mand of Colonel Oehtorlony. Tho force descended into 
tho lowlands, to avoid tho ridgo separating the Dobra 
from the Knrda Dun, and returning northwards entered 
tho latter by tho pass of Moganaml. On the lJ*th of 
December the division was within seven miles of Nfdian. 

' the capital of tho small state of 5>irmor,tho It.aja of which 

lmd been dispossessed by the Gorkhas. Their army in 
this quarter was commanded by llatijor Sing Thapa, tho 
son of Amar Sing, whoso head-quarters were at Jytr.k, a 
fort on the top of a mountain lying north from tho town, 
Btrongly situated in an angle where two mountain ridges 
mot, and perched at tho height of fivo thousand feetnbovo 
the level of tho soa. On t tho 20th of December, tho force 
was joined ‘uy Major-General Martindell, who had been ap- 
pointed to tho command. 8 

> A monument to tho memory of General Gillespie was fretted et Jfeernt 
toy the olllcers wlm had served antler him s ami a public monument. voted by 
Parliament, was placed In St. 1’anl’s Cathedral. Two obelisks on tho hill of 
Nnlapaid mark the s|*Jt where he and his companions fell 5 no vcstlee of the 
fort remains.— Memoir of General GUIcsple.SIO; Mumly’j Sketeiies of India, 

1. 102 ; MoorerolVs Travels, 1.20. 

* Nepal Papers, 49J. 
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After occupying the town of Killian, General Mnrlindcll 
moved to the foot, of the range, on tho highest peak of 
which tho fort of Jytnk was placed ; the approach to it 
was defended by stockades at various heights ; tho ascent 
was rough and difficult, as the hills rose throughout tho 
whole acclivity by steep and nbrtipt elevations, separated 
by loose crumbling soil, and deep and precipitous ravines, 
and afforded no level ground for tho evolutions of regular 
troops. The position having been carefully reconnoitred, 
it appeared that tho garrison depended for their supply of 
water upon wells situated exteriorly to thu fort, and some 
way below it ; and the General consequently resolved to 
make an attempt to cut off the supply, ami at tho same 
time dispossess the enemy of a strongly stockaded post, 
erected for its defence about a milo to tho west of fho 
fortress. With this intention two columns weru forjned : 
one, under Major Ludlow, to move against the post on tho 
left and nearest side ; the other, under Mnjor Richards, to 
mako a Jr'our, ntul assail the stockade in tho rear. The 
effect of tho combined attack was disappointed ; and tho 
two columns, being successively overpowered by a superior 
force, were compelled to retreat. 

The party under Major Richards left tho camp at mid- 
night.' They had a inarch to make of sixteen miles, by 
paths rarely admitting two men abreast. It was eight 
o’clock in tho morning before they reached tho foot of the 
hill on which they were to establish themselves ; aud they 
halted till ten, to allow the whole of the men to join and 
rest. They then ascended tho mountain, and, having 
gained tho summit, advanced to wifhin three hundred 
yards of the fort of Jytnk. Tho enemy offered no oppo- 
sition, being at the time engaged with their other as- 
sailants. 

Tho division commanded by Major Ludlow 5 marched an 
hour later than tho column under Mnjor Richards, but, 
having a much shorter interval to traverso, citino earlier 
in contact with tho Gorkbas. Tiioir picquots woro on- 

* It consisted of tint 1st battalion of the 13th N. 1., the IlgM companies of 
his Majesty’s 63rd, anti 7th, 2Gtb, anil 2711i N. l.,am! of a company of pioneers, 
Tito eorapanlcs were wcali, anil the whole mastered little more than six hun- 
dred strong.— Nepal Papers, SOt. 

* It was formed of a grenadier company of the 53rd, three companies of 
the llpht battalion, and nine of the Gth N.I., with a company of pioneers, 
mastering about nine hundred — Ibid. 
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BOOK II. countered about three in the morning, and driven back, 
ciur. i. The column advanced to the summit of a hill, on which 

stood the ruined village and temple of Jamta, from which 

1814. the leading files, consisting of the grenadiers of his Ma- 
jesty’s 53rd, dislodged a small Gorkha post. Elated by 
their.success, and. attributing the retreat of the enemy to 
fear, .the grenadiers insisted upon being led against a 
stockade at no great distance, and apparently of no for- 
midable strength. Conceiving that it might be carried by 
a vigorous attack, Major Ludlow permitted the attempt 
to be. made, and the advance rushed onward without wait- 
ing till, the whole of the detachment had come up and 
ceuld be formed. 'The Gorkha commander, Jaspao Thapa, 
■ « was prepared for their reception. As soon as the first 
firfhg. was heard, he had been detached from Jytak with 
,the main body of the garrison, and had stationed them 
not only behind the stockade, but on the commanding 
points of the hills on either flank ; so that when the as- 
sailants reached the foot of the stockade, a sudden and 
destructive fire was poured upon them from every quarter. 
Before they could recover from the disorder thus occa- 
sioned, they were charged by superior numbers, sword in 
hand, and driven back in confusion to the point at Jamta, 
whence they had so confidently advanced. The Native 
troops were still in disarray, and, having but few Euro- 
pean officers to keep them steady, 1 they gave the fugitives 
no support ; on the contrary, sharing in the disorder, and 
' struck with panic, they fled precipitately down the hill, 

closely chased by the Gorkhas, who inflicted severe loss 
with their semicircular and heavy swords. The pursuit 
was, however, arrested by the necessity of returning to 
encounter the more successful advance of Major Richards. 
The British detachment, completely disorganised, regain- 
ed the camp by ten o’clock. 2 

The garrispn of Jytak, having thus so easily disposed of 
one attack^ proceeded with augmented confidence and 
courage to get rid of the other ; but some interval elapsed 
before they isyere in a condition to resume offensive opera- 

1 There were but three officers with the nine companies of the 13th K.T. 

2 Lieutenant Munt of the 1st N. I. was killed, three officers were wounded ; 
thirty-one Europeans and one hundred and twenty natives were killed and 
wounded. 



DEFEAT OF MAJOR RICHARDS. 

lions. In the mean time, Major Richards lmd accom- 
plished the duty entrusted to him. nml had taken up a 
station which, approaching the fort and commanding the 
wells, must soon have straitened the garrison and acceler- 
ated their surrender. It was therefore of vital importance 
to Ranjor Sing to dislodge the English before they should 
ho strengthened sufficiently to render the attempt hope- 
less. At one o'clock ho descended from the fort with nil 
his available force, and with intrepid resolution. The 
detachment stood its ground bravely, and the Gorkhns 
were repulsed. They renewed their attacks and displayed 
the greatest courage, advancing to the very mur.xles of the 
muskets, and endeavouring to hew down their opponenfs 
with tlicir swords. The struggle was continued for six 
hours, until it grew dark, and the ammunition of the 
Sipahis began to fail — so that they were obliged at last to. 
defend themselves with stones. At seven in the evening a 
message was received from General Martindell, com- 
manding the detachment to retreat. Previous messages 
of the same tenor had been despatched, but the mes- 
sengers had been intercepted. Although confident, if 
furnished with supplies, of being able to ninintain his 
position, Major Richards found himself obliged to comply 
with the General’s positive orders, and commenced a 
retreat under the most, unpropitious circumstances, from 
the nature of the ground nml the exhaustion of the men. 
Moving slowly in single file along narrow, rough, and pre- 
cipitous paths, the whole must have fallen a sacrifice to an 
enemy familiar with tho locality, mid experienced in 
mountain warfare, had not (lie retreat been covered with 
singular devotedness by Lieut. Thackeray and the light 
company of the 2Gth N.L The wholo Gorklta force was 
kept in check and repeatedly repulsed by this officer nnd 
Ids small party, until he and his next in command, 
Ensign Wilson, nnd many of the men, were .killed. The 
retreating hotly were then overtaken by the Gbrkhas, but 
they had nearly cleared tho most difficult nml exposed 
portions of their path ; nnd although much confusion 
ensued, and many of tho officers nnd men were separated 
from the column, yet most of them subsequently found 
tlioir way to camp, and tho loss proved less serious than 
there was reason at first to apprehend. Tho darkness of 
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From the summit of the pass of Nalagerh, but towering 
far above it, rising to an elevation of four thousand sir 
hundred feet above the sea, appeared the mountain on 
■which the fort of Ramgerh was situated. As soon as Amar 
Sing was apprised of General Ochterlonj’s advance, he had 
marched thither, from Arki, with a force of about three 
thousand regular troops, and had encamped on the ridge. 
The Gorldha right rested upon the fort ; the left about 
two miles distant, upon a strongly stockaded hill ; and 
stockades protected the intervals along their front. After 
a careful examination of the position of the Gorkhas. it 
appeared to the cautious and experienced judgment of the 
Bstish commander that the nature of the ground pre- 
cluded an attack in front ; and, having received informa- 
tion that the northern face of the range was less broken 
jsnd precipitous, he resolved to turn the left of the enemy, 
and assail their position from the rear. lie, therefore, 
moved to the heights of Nahar, an eminence seven miles 
north-cast from Ramgerh, commanding a complete view 
of the Gorkha lines. As this seemed to he the most 
assailable point of their defences, General Ochterlony 
determined to erect batteries against it. A road over the 
hills for the conveyance of the heavy ordnance from 
Nnlagerh was constructed with great labour; in accom- 
plishing which, twenty days were consumed. When the 
battery opened, it was found to be too distant to fire 
with effect, and a jwdtion more within the range of the 
guns was therefore to be sought for. A small party under 
the engineer officer, Lieutenant Law-tie, rent to explore 
the ground nearer to the stockade, had selected an eleva- 
tion fit for their purple, ami were on their return to 
camp, when they were surrounded by a numerous 1-ody of 
Gorkha-, by whom their movements had been ohiervcd, 
and who came down in great strength to intercept their 
retreat. Availing ihem*elvts of r. malt stone enclosure, 
the pvrty defended them-'dves with steady resolution 
until the failure of th'-ir ammunition comjtcllcd them to 
give way: rpn.e reinforcements, rent from the battery, 
shared in their discomfiture ; and the whole were routed 
with much Jo« l»rf.>re th>-:r retreat was covered by a 
strong detachment dv- patched to their succour from the 



GENERAL OCHTERLONY REINFORCED 


camp. 1 The n flair was of little mmnonl, except from its HOOK II. 
tendency to confirm the confidence, and aniniato the ciiaim. 
courage, of the enemy. ■ 

Notwithstanding the check thus sustained,. General lf<1 '• 
Ochtcrlony jK-rsisted in his plan of carrying the stockaded 
works of Ratngorh, when news of the second repulse at 
Knlaiign arrived ; and anticipating the moral effects of 
this disaster, both upon his own troops ami those of liis 
antagonist, he considered it prudent to suspend offensive 
operations until his strength should preclude tho possi- 
bility of failure. He therefore npplied for reinforcements, 
and, while awaiting their arrival, employed himself in ex- 
tending Ins information, and improting his means j>f 
offence. The mountain countries forming the first, stops *. 
of the Himalaya range, had hitherto been unvisited»hy 
Europeans; and scenes, destined at no remote period to, 
become their peaceable ami familiar haunts, were ndw for 
the first time to be explored by them for tho purposes of 
war. It was of indispensable necessity to ascertain tho topo- 
graphy of the adjacent regions, the base on which tho move- 
ments of the Gorklia general rested, the sources whence 
his supplies were drawn, and the expedients by which tho 
latter might bo cut off. Roads were also to lie made prac- 
ticable for artillery, as well ns for troops ; and something 

• Lieutenant William' commanding Hie reinforcement was killed : ‘erenty 
Slpahls were killed nml wounded.— Nepal |!«|w. I*rin»ep saya tlic wludo 
party >vk surrounded, and obliged lo cut their nay IlmniKli the enemy.— 

Transactions, &c., I. HIT. According lo I'fi'cr, the rlili-f ca»>« nf the disaster 
w the defective conUnictlon of the cartouch-boae*, by which they could not * 

lie turncil runs lo render On." cartridge' In l hr under |art of llic* but arnllaldo 
when tho-c In the tip|<cr pari were expended, A cr«»atlon of the Urine Urine 
thus cau'.-d, the (!orkhn» rn«licd In and put the Slpahl* to the rout.— Tour In 
tlic lllnubya*, Is. The author of Military Sl.rtdu* of the (iorklia War, an 
evewitne**. attribute' the defeat to the mbcouduct of tlic troop'. According 
to him, the party, Imvlnjr reached a neighbouring eminence without molesta- 
tion, came suddenly upon R tirea'tnork, from which n heavy fire was opened 
upon them. "1 he men, In ol-edlcnce to tho command* of their oltlecr, rushed 
forward and dWodjred the fieri, !m* with great gallantry; hut when the tatter 
were reinforced, and “ came back In superior numbers, the Slpithli could not 
lie prevented from wa'tinc their amiuunltlon by keeping tip n useless lire. 

Tlic upper layer of tbeir cartridge* being esjiendert, somo\i{Icc' called out 
for n retreat, alleging that they would not have time to turn their bores. Tho 
place appeared tenable with the bayonet j the tiorkhas were, however, now 
at hand, and argnments, threat*, amt entreaties, proved equally rain ; our 
men broke In confusion, and-turned their backs; tho enemy ^tanging among 
the fugitives, cut to pieces all whom their swords could reach. At this time n 
smalt reinforcement, alt that could ho spared bum the battery, was ascending 
the till), under Llciitennnt Williams of tlio 3rd X. I. It appeared tlic Intention 
of that yonrijf olllcer to threw his parly belwccn Lawtle'a ami their pursuers, 
but lie liad the mortification to see Ins Seapoys tnrn nhout and Join tilts flight, 
just before be perished himself.*’— Sketches, p.9. 
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BOOK IT. fPHE third division of tho British forces, commanded 
* * by Major-General J. S. Wood, was assembled at 

■ Gorakhpur early in November, lmt was not ready to take 

1814. tho field before the roiddlo of December. Tire destination 
of tho division was tho district of l’nlpa, tying beyond 
Bhotwal, and accessible by a difficult mountain pass. 
Being informed that tho pass was strongly stocknded, but 
that it might lie turned by a different route, General Wood 
If 16. marched on tho 3rd of January to reconnoitre the stockade 
of Jitpur, which was situated at the foot of thoMnjkoto 
hills, one roilo west of Bhotwal, which it would be neces- 
sary to carry. Detaching Major Comyn with seven 
companies to turn tho left flank of the position, tho 
General himself proceeded with twcnly-ono companies to 
attack it in front and on tho right. The latter detach- 
ment had expected, on clearing a wood through which lay 
their march, to come out upon an open plain at sotno 
distance from tho stockade ; hut tho information was 
either erroneous or deceptive, as tho General, with Ids 
staff and part of tho advance, found themselves, upon 
emerging from the thicket, unexpectedly within fifty 
pints of the defences. A heavy ami galling fire was at ones 
opened ujtoK'them, which was followed by a sortie of tho 
garrison. The arrival of tho head of the column pre- 
served them fyom destruction, and the < lorhlms were driven 
back. The main body then attacked the works in front, 
while one company of If. M.V 17th, under Captain C rotor, 
carried a hill l» the right which commanded the enemy's 
stockade. Major Comyn meanwhile effected n pas ago 
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between the stockade and Bholwal, and approached the ROOK IF. 
eminence on which the latter was situated. There np- ciiaimi. 

Reared to he every reasonable probability of success, ■ — 

when General Wood, apprehensive tlmt. it, would be impoa- 
oiblc to drive the Gorkhas from the thickets at. the back 
of the stockade, the possession of which rendered the post 
untenable, determined to prevent what ho considered a 
fruitless waste of lives, by commanding a retreat. 1 Nor 
did liis distrust of bis dinners of success here terminate. 
Conceiving his force to ho inadequate to offensive opera- 
tions, he confined Jiis measures to arrangements for the 
defence of the frontier, concentrating his force at 1/mtan, 
covering the road to Gorakhpur : the lwriler line wn«, how* 
ever, too extensive and too vulnerable to be tints j»n»- * 

lectcd ; and the Gorkhas penetrated repeatedly nt variotfs. 
points, inflicting serious injury, and spreading alarm * 
throughout the whole tract. As the division movcti to 
repress incursions in one direction, they took place in 
another. The town of Niclioul was burnt to ashes, and nt 
one time Gorakhpur was scarcely considered to bo safe. 
Reinforcements were supplied ; but no better plan could bo 
devised for counteracting the irruptions of the enemy 
than tlio retributive destruction of the crops in the low- 
lands belonging to them, and the removal of the population 
of the British territory to a greater distance from tlio 
hills. 

After harassing his troops by unavailing mnrebes against 
an enemy whose activity eluded pursuit, and retaliating 
upon the Gorkhas by wasting their fields and burning their 
villages, General Wood was compelled by the injunctions 
of tlio Cotnmandcr-in-Cliicf to undertake a forward move- 
ment, and attempt tlio occupation of the town of Bliotwnl. 

Having advanced to that plnco in tlio middle of April, ho 
mndo somo ineffectual demonstrations against it, and then 
returned to tlio plains. As exposure to tlio iin<alubrity of 
the climate had begun to affect tlio health of vho troops, 
they were withdrawn in tlio beginning of May into canton- 
ments at Gorakhpur. „ 

Tlio chief rolianco of Lord Moira for the success of tlio 
entiro plan of the campaign rested upon the division 

1 In till* nlTnlr several officers were wounded, of whom Lieutenant Morrl* 
ion, of the Engineer!, died of his wounds. 
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HOOK U. wlnoh was io lio directed against tho Gorklm capital. Tho 
oil aim i. troops wore assembled tit Diimpore, and commenced (heir 

~ — march towards Beilin on the 23rd of November. A local 

J01«. corps, tho Ihnugorh batlulion, had boon previously detached 
under Major Noughsedgo, to' join Major Bradshaw, com- 
manding on tho frontier of Saran. Thus reinforced, Major 
Bradshaw proceeded to clear tho frontier forests of the 
Oorklm posts. lie moved on tho night' of the 2<llh of 
Novombor, with l.hreo companies of tho 1 5th N.I., two 
companies of the Clmmparan light infantry, and a troop 
of Gardner’s irregular horse, to Barlmrwa, a plain on tho 
west bank of tho Blmginati rivor, where l’arsuram Tlmpn, 
<Jho govornor of' the district, was oncamped with four 
■ hundred men. Tito surprise was complete ; and, although 
the Nepalese behaved with thoir usual intrepidity, they 
• worp entirely routed. Their commander was killed, with 
fifty of his men, and many wero drowned in tho Blmgmati. 
One officer, Lioutonant Boilcau, commanding tho Com- 
missioners' escort, was woundod in a personal encounter 
with a Gorklm ohiof, who fell by his hand. Detnohmonts 
under Captain JIny and Lioutonant Smith look possession 
of tho post of Bnrngerhi and Parse, in ndvnnco of Bar- 
harwa, without ojijiosition, and tho traot known ns tho 
Tirol was oocupiod, and annexed by proclamation to tho 
British territories. 1 

Tho main army arrivod at Paohraota on tho frontier on 
the 1 2th of December, and tho remainder of tho month 
was spout in preliminary arrangements for ascending tho 
hills, and in waiting for tho junction of tho batloring- 
train ; a delay which was contrary to the tenor of Gonernl 
Mnrloy’s instructions, ns it was intondod that ho should 
loavo tho guns in tho roar until ho had established a solid 
footing in advance. This suspension of operations al- 
lowed tho Gorkhas timo to recover from tho alarm whioh 
had boon spread among thorn by tho defeat and death of 
Parsumnf Tlmpn j and they woro emboldened to undortnko 
an enterprise, tho successful execution of whioh lmd a 
material influence in paralysing tho movements of tho 
division, and frustrating tho purposes of its equipment. 

With a viow to prosorvo the occupation of tho Tirol 
until tho arrival of tho main body, Major Bradshaw had 

> Nopal Papers, 307. 
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Ftationcd Captain Hay, with the head-quarters of the in*<»K II. 
Chatnparan light infantry, at Raragcrhi ; Captain Mack- nittui, 

ney, with the* loft wing of tlic t-ccnnd battalion of tlio • — 

22ml light infantry, at Samnnpur, about twonlv miles 
on liis right ; Captain Sibley, with about five bund nil 
men. at Parsa. about as many miles on Captain Hava 
left. General Marlcy encamped near Lautan, two miles 
west of Biragerhi. The ontprwts at Samanpur and I’arsa 
were unsupjxirtcd, and no precautions were taken to 
Secure either position by temporary defences, although they 
were situated in the immediate proximity of the enemy, 
who, as the month advanced, began to.exhihjt signs of^ 
increasing activity. This negligence, originating in an* % 
undue contempt of the Gorkha detachments, was signally 
punished. Both posts were attacked by the Gorkhas in 
force on the 1st of January. Captain Blackney wav taken 
completely by surprise, and, with his second in command, 
was slain at the first onset. The tents were set on fire, 
and the troops were killed or dispersed, with the excoi>- 
tion of a few, who were kept together by Lieut. Slrcitell, 
and conducted to Gorasnlian. At Parra, Captain Sibley 
had suspected an approaching attack, and applied for re- 
inforcements. Four companies of the 15th N. I. were 
consequent];' detached on the evening of the 31st, but 
they arrived only in time to cover the retreat of the fugi- 
tives. That any of the parly effected their escape, was 
owing to the Gorkhas having been engaged in plundering 
the tents, as the camp had been surrounded before day- 
break by an overpowering force. Captain Sibley, and 
more than half his detachment were killed, and the whole 
of the stores and magazines were in possession of the 
enemy. The result of these two affairs seems to have 
struck the men and their commander with unreasonable 
panic. Desertions were numerous ; doubts were felt if 
much dependancc could be placed on those wlicydood by 
their colours; aud General Marley, impressed with the 
opinion that the Gorkhas were both so numerous and so 
daring, that, in place of advancing against then?, it would 
bo difficult to maintain a defensive attitude, and protect 
the borders, made a retrograde movement to the west- 
ward, in order to guard the dojwt at Bottia, and provide 
for the security of the Saran frontier, leaving a strong 
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BOOK II. division with Major Roughsedgo at Baragerhi. The same 
chav. ii. fooling of alarm infected tlio authorities of Gorakhpur 

and Tirhut ; and the approach of a Gorkha army, of irre- 

1815. aistiblo strength and valour, was universally apprehended. 
Tho Gorkhas, however, wore neither sufficiently nu- 
merous, nor sufficiently well apprised of the pusillanimity 
of their opponents, to follow up and improve their suc- 
cess ; although they recovered the whole of tho Tirai, with 
tho exception of the country immediately protected by 
tho military posts, and mado various predatory and de- 
structive incursions into tho British territories. 

Great exertiops wore mado to add to tho strength of 
"General Marley’s division ; and reinforcements of troops 
qnd artillery, tho former comprising his Majesty’s 17th 
and 14th regiments, wore immediately despatched to the 
' frontier, raising tho amount of the division to thirteen 
thousand men, a forco more than adequate to encounter 
tho whole Gorkha army, even if its numbers had ap- 
proximated to the exaggoratod estimates to which they 
had been raised by vague report and loose computation. 1 
The General, nevertheless, hesitated to move ; and, after 
spending tho month of January in mischievous indecision, 
suddenly quitted his camp.® Colonel Dick assumed tem- 
porary command, until the arrival of Major-General 
George Wood, towards the end of February. On the 20th 
of that month a smart affair with the enemy took ’place, 
which redeemed tho character and revived the spirit of 
the native troops. Lieutenant Fickorsgill, while surveying, 
and attended by a small escort, came unexpectedly upon 
a party of four hundred Gorkhas. By skilful manoeuvring 
he drew them from the cover of the forest towards the 


1 The Gorkhas were calculated by General Marl ey to be twelve thousand' 
or even eighteen thonsnnd strong.— Nepal Papers, 540. The real nnmber 
seems to have been seven or eight thousand, of which the greater part were 
new and iUtarmed militia. The whole regular force of the Gorkhas was 
computed, upon authentic information, not to exceed twelve thousand, of 
which one-half at least was in tho Western provinces.— Lord Moira’s Narra- 
tive; Nepal Papers, 724. 

a Ho left in a rather singular manner. "He set off before doyllght in tho 
morning, without publishing any notification of his intention to the troops, 
and without taking any means of providing for the conduct of the ordinary 
routine of command.”— Prinsep, i. 129. He was, no doubt, influenced by the 
unqualified disapprobation expressed by Lord Moira ; first, of Ills unnecessary 
delay for his battering-train; and next, of his neglect in leaving distant and 
exposed outposts without support or reinforcements.— Lord Moira’s Narrative; 
Nepal Papers, 745. 
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NEPALESE DETACHMENT DESTROYED. 

camp, from whence, ns soon ns ihe firing was heart!, a 
troop of one hundred irregular horse was despatched to 
his succour, while Colonel Did: followed wit It nil the 
piequets. Before the infantry could eoine up, the cavalry, 
joined by n nnniher of mounted officers, charged the 
Gorkha dotachment, when the commander, a chief of 
some note, and a hundred of his men, were killed ; fifty 
were taken, and the rest fled across a rivulet, in which 
many wore drowned. The action struck so much terror 
into the Nepalese, tlint they hastily fell hack from their 
forward position, and again abandoned tlni Tirai. The 
road to Mnkwmipur was now open. A month remained 
for military operations before the unhealthy season com- 
menced, the army was reinforced with European troops 
and artillery, and the confidence of the native soldiery 
was beginning to revive. General Wood, however, infeglcd 
by the same spirit of caution and procrastination which 
had rotnrdod the operations of his predecessor, and enter- 
taining similar notions of the difficulties opposed to offen- 
sive movements, pleaded the advanced season of the year 
as an excuse for confining his operations to (ho plains ; 
and after a march to Jannkpur, on the Tirhut frontier, and 
back, by which it was ascertained tlint the Gorkhns hnd 
entirely evacuated the low-lands, the army was broken up 
and distributed iu cantonments, in convenient situation 
along the borders, from the Gandnk river to the Ivusi. 1 

While the two divisions in Gorakhpur and Sarau dis- 
appointed the calculations upon which they had been 
organised, the smaller body, under Major Latter, in tho 
same direction, hnd surpassed expectation, and accom- 
plished more than it was destined to attempt. Not only 
had tho boundary cast of tho Kusi river been protected 
from insult, but tho Gorkhas had been driven from all 
their positions : occupation hnd been taken of the province 
of Slorang, and an alliance hud been formed Matli a hill 
chief, tho Raja of Sikim, a small state east <u Nepal ; 
which, while it rescued him from the risk of being 

l Nepal Papers, SCO. As Captain Sutherland observes, " IhnYcsults of tho 
flrsl campaign must have confounded the calculations of the noble Marquis, 
and every one else. That portion of the army with which it was meant to 
make an impression on the enemy In the seat of his power remained Inactive, 
whilst the skirmishes on the lea flank, which could hare been only Intended 
to produce a diversion, succeeded to an extent that shouk the Gorkha on his 
throne."— Pol. Itchitlons, 37. 
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. crushed liy iit? amhifiou'i neighbour, gave Ibe British a 
useful confederate, nml ft'Mitioiml means of acting upon 
the resources of tlio enemy.' 

Another element in the plan of the campaign, intended 
to take but a subordinate anil contingent share, w* 
equally attended with success, and was productive of 
highly import ant consequences. The province of ICnmaon, 
forming the central part of the Gorkha conquests, was 
under the authority of a chief, Chautra Bam Sah, who was 
known to be disaffected to the ruling dynasty of Ncjial ; 
while the pooplo of ICnmaon, and the adjacent prorince of 
Gcrhwnl, who had been subject to the Baja of Srinagar, 
•but had been alienated by his tyrannical conduct, and had 
consequently facilitated the Gorkha invasion, were now as 
hostile to their new and not less oppressive rulers, and 
werp anxious to transfer their allegiance to tlio British. 
No serious obstacles were thought likely, therefore, to 
impede the British possession of the country, and its 
occupation was strongly recommended by its central situ- 
ation. The want of a disposable force delayed for some 
time any attempt to enter the district, and it was at 
length determined to commence operations with a body of 
irregulars, under the command of Iiieutcnnnt-Colonel 
Gardner, an officer of merit, who had risen to notice and 
distinction in the service of the Raja of Jaypnr. On the 
15th of February, Colonel Gardner ascended tbe hills; 
the Gorkhas fell hack, occasionally skirmishing with the 
detachment, but offering no resolute resistance. The 
gallant bearing of tho irregulars, consisting chiefly of 
natives of Bohilkhand, and tho judicious dispositions of 
their leader, dislodged the enemy from every position, 
until they had concentrated their force upon the ridge 
on which stands the town of Almora. 

During the advance of Colonel Gardner, another body 
of irregular troops, commanded by Captain Hearsay, en- 
tered tho province by tho Timli pass, near the Gogra 
river, in order to create a diversion in Colonel Gardner’s 
favour, and prevent Gorkha reinforcements from crossing 
the river. This movement, also, was at first successful 
Captain Hearsay took possession of the chief town of the 
district, and laid siege to a hill-fort in its vicinity: here, 

1 Xcpal Paper?, 560. 


INVASION or KAMAON. 

however, lie was attacked by Hasti Dal Chautra, the 
Gorkha commander of the adjoining district of Duti, and 
was defeated and taken prisoner. He was conducted to 
Almora, to which the Gorkhns repaired to assist in its 
defence. 

The importance of securing and extending the advan- 
tages obtained in Knmaon determined the Governor-Ge- 
neral to send a regular force into that quarter; and 
Lieutenant-Colonel Nicolls, of his Majesty’s 14th regi- 
ment, was despatched thither to take the command, with 
three battalions of Native infantry and a proportion of 
field artillery. 1 Colonel Nicolls joined the troops before 
Almora on the Sth of April. The Gortbas were nothing 
daunted by his arrival ; and, whatever inclination Bam 
Sah had originally manifested to join the invaders, lio 
indication of any disposition to surrender the fortress cn-< 
trusted to his charge was exhibited : he had been taught, 
no doubt, by the little progress which the British arms 
had yet made, to question the probability of their ulti- 
mate triumph, and to adhere to the safer path of fidelity 
to his sovereign. Almora Was resolutely defended, and 
measures were taken to render the position of the be- 
siegers untenable. On the 21st, Hasti Dal marched from 
Almora to occupy a mountain pass on tho north of the 
British camp. He was immediately followed by Major 
Paton, with five companies of the 2nd battalion of the 
5th, as many companies of tho light battalion, and a 
company of irregulars : the enemy were overtaken on the 
evening of the 22nd of April, and, after a spirited action, 
put to flight with the loss of their commander. No time 
was suffered to efface the effects of this discomfiture. On 
the 25th, a general attack was made on the stockaded 
defences of the hill of Sitauli, in front of Almora, which 
were all carried after a short resistance, and the troops, 
following up their success, established tliemsdves within 
the town: a vigorous effort was made at night oy tho gar- 
rison to recover possession of the posts, and, for a time, a 
part was regained, but the Gorkhas were finaUy repulsed. 
On the following morning the troops were advanced to 
within seventy yards of the fort, and mortars were opened 

1 The 2nd battalion of tho 14th, 2nd of the 9th, flank battalion from tho 
Ddn ; four G-ponnders, two 12-poundcrs, and four mortars. 
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BOOK II. upon tho works ; tho oficcfc of which was soon discernible 
oiiai'. ir. in tho desertion of great numbors of tho defenders. A flag 

of truce was sont out by tho commandant, and, after a 

1816. short nogociation, tho Gorkhas were allowed to rctiro 
' across the ICali, with thoir arms and personal proporty ; 
and tho fort of Almora, with tho provincos of Kamaon 
and Gorhwal, wero oodod to tho British. . Thoy wero per- 
manently annexod to tho British territories. 1 

The conquest thus acliiovod was tho first blow of im- 
portance suffered by tho Government of Nopal, and inti- 
mated to it, in intolligiblo torms, tho conBoquoncos to bo 
anticipated from a prolongation of tho contest. Tho 
oolerity with wliicn it was offoctod, although ascribablo in 
* somo dogroo to tho favourable temper of tho inhabitants, 
wits still more to bo attributed to tho gallantry and 
•.acliyity of Colonol Gardner, and tho vigour and judgmont 
of his successor in tho command. Tho moral influence of 
oharaotor in tho loaders, upon tho courago of tho troops, 
was strikingly oxomplified in this short campaign: tho 
victory was won by Nativo troops alono : and tho same 
mon, who had in othor places behaved with unsteadiness 
or cowardice, lioro, almost invariably, displayod porsonal 
firmness and intropidity. 

Whilo tho'so transactions occurred upon tho eastern lino 
of operations, others, of varying influonco upon tho objects 
of the campaign, took placo in tho wost. Littlo progress 
had boon made by tho division of Gonoral Martindcll. 
This division had continuod to bo oncampod against tho 
fort of Jytak, but no sorious impression had boon oflectod, 
Hoavy ordnanco had boon carried up tho mountain with 
7 prodigious labour and protractod dolayj and, on tho 20th 

of March, a battory, having boon oponed upon tho first of 
tho stookados, levelled it, in tho courso of ouo day, with tho 
ground. No attompt was mado to advance tho batteries 
sufficiently ^pcar to bear upon tho remaining dofonces, tho 
Gonoral being approhonsivo that it would briDg down tho 
wholo garrison upon his positions. Ho thoroforo dcoidod 
to try tho result of a blockado. In furtherance of this 


1 Nepal Papers, 670. Tlio total loss In tlio Knmnon campaign was ono 
hundred anil eighty hilled mid wounded. The only olllccr hilled was Lieu- 
tenant Taplcy of the 27th N.I., doing duty with the flank battalion, who was 
shot on tho night of tho 2Gth of April. 



JYTAK BLOCKADED. 

project, Major Richards was sent on tlio 1st of April to 
occupy a station on tlio ridgo cast of the fort. He accom- 
plished the duty assigned him, and, pursuing his advan- 
tage, drove the Gorkhas from several stockades, until he 
reached tho point which ho judged best adapted to inter- 
cept all communication in that direction with the fort. 
Other advantageous stations were occupied with equal 
success ; and Jytak would probably have been reduced 
by famine, had not its fall been accelerated by tho bril- 
liant result of General Ochterlony’s contest with Amar 
Sing. 

Having reduced all tho dotaclicd Gorkha posts, and 
confined them to tho heights of Malitun, and having all 
his force disposable, General Ochtcrlony judged that tho 
time had arrived to straiten tho enemy still further* by 
breaking through his defences, and taking such positions 
in tho lino os should cut off tho communication belween 
tho two forts on which it rested, Sumjgcrh and Malaun. 
Tho British camp was pitched at Battoh, on tho northern 
bank of the Gamrora, a small stream running immediately 
at the foot of the Mnlaun range. Looking southward 
from the encampment, tho Gorkha posts were descried 
stretching along tho summit of the mountain, having tho 
fort of Malaun on the extreme right, that of Surajgerh on 
the extreme left : most of the intermediate peaks being 
occupied, and stockaded. The stockades were strongest in 
tho vicinity of Malaun ; and directly below tho fort, on 
the slope of the hill, lay tho Gorkha cantonments, simi- 
larly protected. On the right of Malaun, upon an emi- 
nence of somewhat less altitude, and separated from it by 
deep ravines, was situated tho fort of Ratangerh, which 
had been occupied, os has been mentioned, by Colonel 
Arnold. The fort of Surajgerh was observed by a detach- 
ment under Captain Stewart, stockaded upon a contiguous 
elevation. In the course of the works upon tho top of tho 
ridge there appeared to be two assailable points : one of 
them, named Rylo, was unprotected, except by tho posts 
on the adjacent peaks ; the other, termed IJeothal, lying 
more to the right and nearer to Malaun, was defended by 
a stockade, but not in great strength. As the possession 
of these two points would separate Malaun from most of 
its dependent outworks, General Ochterlony determined 
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BOOK II. to attempt their capture, distracting at the same time 
cnAr. ii. the attention . of the enemy by an attack upon the canton- 
- - ments. 

1816. For the occupation of Ryla, a detachment .of two com- 
panies of light infantry, and a considerable body of irre- 
gulars, under Lieutenants Fleming and Grant, ascended 
the mountain on the night of the 14th of April, and 
effected a lodgement. Before they could be attacked, they 
were joined by a division under Captain Hamilton, and a 
grenadier battalion from head-quarters ; and the' whole, 
under Major Innis, established themselves firmly in their 
position. At the same time, day-break of the 16th, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Thoinpson, with two battalions of the 3rd 
N. I. and two field-pieces, left the camp for Deothal ; and 
Major Lawrie, with the 2nd battalion of the 7th and a 
body of irregulars, moved in the same direction from the 
village of Kali, on the right of the camp. From the 
latter column, a detachment under Captain Bowyer, of 
two hundred and sixty regular and five hundred picked 
irregular troops, diverged to the right towards the Gorkha 
cantonments, to co-operate with Captain Showers, who 
was to march upon the same point from Ratangerh, with a 
force of equal strength, similarly composed. 

The columns under Colonel Thompson and Major Lawrie 
ascending the hill united about ten o’clock, and, moving 
briskly- Deothal, quickly carried the post. Colonel 
Thompson, leaving Major Lawrie at Deothal with the rest 
of the force, put himself at the head of the light infantry, 
and advanced to the right with the intention of seizing a 
Btockade within battering distance of the fort of Malaun. 
The Gorkhas, lurking behind rocks and bushes, kept up 
an annoying fire upon the column, but failed to arrest its 
progress until it had neared the stockade, when a small 
but resolute body of the enemy rushed suddenly from 
their lurking-places among the leading files, and, attacking 
them with tneir heavy swords, cut down many, and filled 
the rest with so much terror, that, in spite of the exer- 
tions of theij; officers, they fell back in confusion to the 
point they had recently quitted. Fortunately, the men 
left with Major Lawrie stood firm ; and, the foremost of 
the pursuers falling under their fire, the pursuit was 
checked, and the fugitives were rallied. The Gorkhas 
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BOOR II. Sing Thapa, tlio commandant of Surajgerh, a leader of 
cit.tr. ii. known intrepidity, whilst he supported the attack in 

person. At day-break on the lGth, the Gorkhas advanced 

1816. to tj 10 assa uit in a semicircle along the ridge and the de- 
clivity on cither hand, so as to turn both Hanks of the 
position. Bhakti Sing headed the charge ; while Amar 
Sing with his youngest son took his station within mus- 
kot-shot with the Gorkha standard, urging the backward 
and animating the bold. The Gorkhas displayed the most 
undaunted resolution, advancing to the very muzzles of 
the guns, and endeavouring to strike down their oppo- 
nents over their bayonets. Although repeatedly swept 
aWay by the discharge of grape from the two field-pieces 
* which commanded the approach, they returned to the 
attack with such obstinacy, and kept up so close and 
destructive a fire upon them, that all by whom the guns 
were served were either killed or disabled, except three 
privates and as many officers, by whom alone they at last 
were worked. 1 The action had lasted two hours, when 
reinforcements from the post of Ryla having joined, and 
it being evident that the spirit of the enemy was begin- 
ning to fail, while that of the Sipahis rose with the con- 
tinuance of successful resistance. Colonel Thompson com- 
manded a charge with the bayonet to be made by the 
regular troops, and the irregulars to fall on, sword in 
hand. The charge was led by Major Lawrie. The Gor- 
khas gave way and fled, leaving their brave commander, 
Bhakti Thapa, dead on the field. Amar Sing collected the 
fugitives, and retired into the fort. 1 The body of Bhakti 
Sing, when found, was decently wrapped in shawls, and 

1 The officers were Lieutenant Cartwright of the Artillery, Lieutenant 
Armstrong of the Pioneers, and Lieutenant Hutchinson of the Engineers. 

' The slain of the enemy exceeded fire hundred. The loss of the British 
was two hnndrcd and thirteen killed and wounded Lieutenant Bsgot, of the 
Pioneers, died of his wounds. Although not Included in the loss on this oc- 
casion, a short sujpeqnent period deprived the army of one of its most efficient 
officers, in the death of Lieutenant Lawtie, the field-engineer, whose public 
deserts were thus recorded by the Commander-in-chief : “ It is painful to 
think that an individual, whose skill, whose judgment, and whose animated 
devotion materially forwarded the proud result, should not have survived to 
share in the triumph; but the grateful recollection of his feUow.soldieis 
and of Government will associate the memory of Lieutenant Lawtie with all 
the trophies which he so eminently contributed to raise.” Lieutenant Lawtie 
died at the early age of twenty-four of fever, brought on by the fatigues and 
exposure he had undergone. The army went into mourning, and afterwards 
erected a monument to his memory in the Cathedral Church of Calcutta.— 
Sepal Papers, 531 ; Military Sketches of the Gorkha War, p. 33. 


NEGOTIATIONS J?OK PEACE. 


sent to his countrymen. On the following day, two of his BOOK II. 
wives burnt themselves with his corpso in the sight of cnAr. h. 

both armies. . 

The repulse of their attack upon the post of Deothal so I815, 
completely depressed the courago of tho Gorklm army, 
that little opposition was offered to the subsequent ar- 
rangements of General Ochterlony for tho closer invest- 
ment of Malaun. Most of tho exterior works had fallen 
during the last half of April. On the 8tli of May a bat- 
tery of heavy guns had opened upon tho principal redoubt, 
and preparations for storming were commenced, when tho 
main body of the garrison quitted Malaun without arms, 
and gave themselves up to the nearest British post, — un- 
able longer to endure the hardships which they suffered 
from the blockade, seeing no prospect of being relieved, 
and being unsuccessful in their endeavours to prevail on 
Amar Sing to surrender. As tho chief with a fow’of liis 
adherents still maintained a show of resistance, guns were 
opened on the 10th of May upon tho fort, and their fire 
continued during the day. On the following morning 
Amar Sing sent his son to intimate his father’s desire to 
negociate 5 and a convention was finally concluded with 
him, by which he consented to give up all the possessions 
of the Gorkhas on the west of the Jumna, and to send 
orders for the evacuation of Gerhwal. Amar Sing with 
the garrison of Malaun, Banjor Sing with part of that of 
Jytak, and all members of the Thapa family, were allowed 
to return to Nepal with their private property and mili- 
tary equipments. The men were left the choice of depart- 
ing for Nepal, or taking service with the British; and, 
most of them having preferred the latter alternative, they 
were formed into battalions for duty in the hills, for which 
they were peculiarly fit. 

The discomfiture of their most distinguished officers, 
and the loss of their most valuable conquest^, lowered the 
confident tone of the Government of Nepal, Vnd induced 
it to sue for peace. Bam Sah Ckautra was authorised to 
communicate with the British Commissioner in Kamaon ; 
and Gaj Baj Misr, the spiritual teacher or Guru of the late 
Baja was summoned from his retirement at Benares, and 
sent as a more formal envoy to treat with Lieutenant- 
Colonel Bradshaw, who had been empowered by the 
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BOOK II. Governor-General to conclude a pacification on prescribed 
chap. it. conditions. These were, 1, the relinquishment of all 

claims on the hill Rajas 1 west of the Kali river; 2, the 

1815, cession of the whole of the Tirai, or low-lands, at the foot 
of the hills along the Gorkha frontier; 3, the restoration 
to the Sikim Raja of all territory wrested from him, with 
the cession of two stockaded forts, and, 4, the admission 
of a Resident at Khatmandu. The firBt and third condi- 
tions were submitted to, and the mission of a Resident 
reluctantly acquiesced in ; hut the cession of the Tirai 
was a demand which the Court of Nepal pertinaciously 
resisted. 

*The Tirai, or l&w-land of Nepal, extends from the 
< Tista river on the east, to the Ganges on the west. It 
fonts a grassy plain at the foot of the hills, which are 
fringed by a belt of forest, and divided into various irreg- 
ular portions by the numerous and large rivers which 
cross it, from north to south, on their way from the 
mountains to the main stream of the Ganges. It is in 
general not above twenty miles in breadth, but is, with 
local intervals, above five hundred in length. From the 
copiousness of its natural irrigation, the soil is peculiarly 
fertile, is clothed throughout the year with a rich carpet 
of verdure, and, where cultivated, is productive of abund- 
ant crops of rice : and although from the same cause it is 
at different seasons of the year especially insalubrious, 

' yet during the healthy months much cultivation is carried 

on, and grain is raised for exportation ; 9 while spots least 
& favourable for agriculture afford a coarse but exuberant 

pasture for the herds and flocks from the adjacent bilk , 
From these circumstances, the Tirai yielded a valuable 
revenue to the Court of Nepal, of which it could not 
afford to endure the deprivation; and the interests of the 
state were powerfully enforced by those of influential 
individuals, as the principal chiefs and military leaders 
derived thoiF subsistence mainly from Jagirs situated in 
this quarter . 3 On the other hand, an exaggerated opinion 
n 

• They wore tho Rajas of Kahlur, Hindur, Sirmor, Bisahar, Econtbol, 
Bagul, Julal, anil Gcrhwal.— Frinsep, 177. 

- Hamilton's (Buchanan) Account of Nepal. 

3 It was stated by tlic Gorhha chiefs to Hr. Gardner, the British Coramls- 
* sioncr in Katnaon, that most of the military leaders and their followers 

derived their support from lands in the Tirai; that the Raja’s household cz- 
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of tlio productiveness of tbo Tirai roudered the British BOOK. 
Government equally anxious to retain it in their posses- chap. 

sion, as the only source whence any compensation for the 

changes of the war could ho expected. It was also consi- 181E 
dered desirable to hold it, in order to preclude the repeti- 
tion of tlioso border quarrels in which the recent hostili- 
ties had originated. 

The negotiations, which began in May, woro protracted 
through the rainy season, when military operations woro 
necessarily suspended. The Court of Nepal appeared 
disposed to concede tho points demanded, and letters 
from the Raja and tho Regent gave to tho Nepal Commis- 
sioners full authority to conclude the ncgociatiou. 1 Al- 
though nothing was definitively sottled, tho Government 
of Bengal, undor an impression that the Nopal Govern- 
ment was sincere, professed a willingness to make, some 
modifications of tho original plan ; the low-lands from the 
Kali to the Gandak were insisted on ; but from tho Gan- 
dak to the Kusi, along the frontiers of Sarau and Tirhut, 
only those portions were to bo retained into which the 
British authority had been already introduced. The dis- 
trict of Morang, between the Kusi and the Miclii, was to 
be given up, leaving a narrow tract east of tho Miclii, 
between it and the Tista, to preserve a communication 
with Sikim. Pensions to the annual extent of two lakhs 
of rupees were offered as an indemnification to the chiefs 
who had Jagirs in the districts which were to be separated 
from Nepal. 2 These terras were made known to the 
Court of Khatmandu in the early part of September, but 
no answer was received until the 29th of October, when 
the commutation of tho proposed pensions for further 
portions of the Tirai was stipulated for. This was declared 
by Lieut.-Colonel Bradshaw to be inadmissible, and the 


penscs were defrayed from tlio same sourco ; and that o f , twenty laths of 
rupees n-ycar the revenue of Nepal, Tirai alono yielded t<Si lakhs.— Nepal 
Papers, 776 and 810. 

1 The letter from tho Raja was thus expressed : “ Tho country of Kamaon 
on the west, and the Tirol, have been conquered by the BrUisIi Government. 
With regard to those conquests, whatever may bo the resulr of these negotia- 
tions will bo approved by me. Do not entertain any doubt on this head, but 
pursue the course which shall establish friendship between the two states." 
And Bliira Sen, while lie notices that there Is a party opposed to tiie peace, 
adds, that whatever tho Commissioners slionld do or say, he would advocate 
tho same with the Baja, and obtain ills confirmation.— 1I§. Bccords. 

s Draft of Treaty, Nepal Papers, 836. 
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As soon as ilic purpose of the Gorkha Government was 
detected, nctive preparations were set on foot for a vigor- 
ous renewal of hostilities. Upon tho abandonment of the 
provinces west of the Kali, by the Go rkli as, tlie regular 
troops employed in tlmt quarter lmd been marched to 
their stations, with the exception of small garrisons in the 
principal forts, and the irregulars had been dismissed, 
except the Gorkha battalions, to whom principally the 
defence of tho conquered provinces was entrusted. Tho 
Gorakhpur nnd Saran divisions had, however, been held in 
readiness on the frontier, or at Dinapore, in anticipation 
of the possibility of a second campaign ; nnd they were 
quickly collected under Major-General tiir David Ochtcr* 
lony, 1 who was invested with tho chief political ns well ns 
military authority. The Gorklins, on their part, strongly 
fortified tho passes by which an army might penetrate 
into tho hills, on the route towards Makwanpur, and the 
valley of Nepal. 

By tho beginning of February, Sir David Ochterlony 
had taken the field with a force of nearly seventeen thou- 
sand men, including three King’s regiment «. This he 
disposed in four brigades, 8 severally connnnnded by 
Colonel Kelly, of his Majesty's 24th ; Lieutenant-Colonel 
Nicoll, of the 00th ; Lieutenant-Colonel Miller, of the STth ; 
nnd Lieutenant-Colonel Iiunict, of tho 8th N. I. The first 
was detached to tho right, to penetrate by llnrihnrpur ; 
the second to the left, to enter tho hills at Bamnngar ; 
General Ochterlony, with tho other two brigades, marched 
on the 12th of February, from Simlabasn, through tho 
forest to the foot of tho Bicliu-koh, or Ch’ria-ghati pass, 
formed by the bed of a mountain torrent. Whilst on- 
camjied at this place, the Gorkha Commissioners arrived 

* tJctieral CVMrrlmy had been created ft IWronr! jitter the Furrendor cf 
3UUr.n: h«’W1 j ,f vtb , u < ly turn jrnretUM a Kni^M On«roa:n!tT of the Hath. 
All |hr frrtfcifc’&lMMftun were made Companion* t^f the Hath 

1 They verr I'll*.**: |»t hripadc of hi* M.ijr**y** I ft 

tattatt 1 ':! 1 fc lh of the 2nd battalion an. I the OuMnp.ir&ft L.I. ; 

l:v3 of M 1 * nn-1 *th jrnna'lkT hathillon* N.I.: !<: 

of the Kh etui in a of the 3rd brigade of hU *7th, 

Sf.dle.fOL.Tit ft the srth NM.; 4th hrsradO'rU 

of t* e 4th, Ml , !*t!i, r.v5 iMh N. 1., a:ul part of the !*t hit r i.1i"n cf th»* h n :‘i. 
"Mli drts.il' < f j.rt*tifr} i pViwtrs *r,<j Irregular hor>e. ctl.fr <2 i-*.- 

vitv elf** f .rnw 1 : m-c r.t £ .taptir, i;t Chile. un-.t'T J, tfcto .ted 

#*j!ir tli" (Sutnet * f I Mil, V tvt.-n the Kali end Kaj ti rnfnj tho ether et 
X !-*«», tii. h r J. S. WcK»J t tatcnJrd m a rr> rrc — 

t», ***3, 

vc*u ii. i: 
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WKTonv or tmirisn ij.-dja. 


1- vm: it, ffi-ni Khaim-iml't ; hut, wi*t* ado? tit** rstsfu-d tr< a‘.y, they 
<»uf.«!, lfti •-.!;;!» i {rj>'‘ .ted ib-mamls for Wrilorif.! couce-'ion, and 
a »! • h &i the pecuniary conijM-ri'-aiioti cimtiM l»> 
1*1*. j-iiii to $!»■ H'.j.i, not t*i liin tm. As limy wem 
infirm' d fl.it tin- ratification of tin* tnsly imial prrw!'; 
ail nst-.nliii.*.*** they rfiorlty left the camp. 

Tli*' fniri.vghatt pa.--, in addition to lift own diRicutiif..*, 
v.-a*’ fit f.-juit-.l by Msu'f'Ivi' tiers* of st rong i.t/j-.k.-vb rt, and 
ci.uM «.■»>*. b.’.v»> U-. fi forced by f.n attack in front without 
til' {.rt-i'oril'invtf: It.- 1 . A ft< r some delay, another tuxe-’S 
to the mountains v..v- dbcoverf-d, and which, a! I hough rliflj- 
r-.iH tu.fi •lany-ri.'n, wr.'i iintb.frrii.lt'!. It was, in fact, little 
l«-ttf r than n dark and d<vp r.vvin.-, between I'.fty r.n'l pre- 
c'j'itmit btiikn clothed with tn-r wher-e intermingling 
hrsnohci <>\er li< id excluded tin: light of flay. Tin (sene* 
ml,' !•■.-.* :t»£ lb>‘ fourth brigade > >n the gp.’md, and hs.i 
if-nt'* standing, marched at night on tin: 1-jth f.f February, 
with the* thir.l brigwl'*. and wound his way slowly and 
lahorifttrly tip the ivltno’-t in single file ; Kir David 
O.htf-rlouy mari-hing on foe**, at tin? In-.vl of the 67th 
tagirm-nt, leading the column. After prune ding come 
diktat »(•••, tin- troops emerged into more open, but broken, 
ground, v.hfiic<! they n;;nin entered into a water course ; 
thi'' I*d to lli" fool t>f a fitf-'-p acclivity, about three 
hundred font high, tip which the advance eland* red with 
the a- - !<■{.'. nee of the projecting hough:: arid roe':'. 

It was eight in the morning before the advance reached 
the Minimi!, and nine at night before the roar-guard as- 
cended ; tbu day being spent in getting up the remainder 
of the men, with n couple of field-pieces. The trooja 
marched five miles from the toj> of the p'os Kforc they 
found a eupplv of water, when the brigade halted, while 
the piom-tr-s were busily employed in rendering the ascent 
practicable for laden cattle, and stores, and ammunition, 
which aval the work of three days.’ On the fourtli, the 
General moved to Ilctaunda, on the hank of the Jlapii, 
where he was joined by the fourth brigade, which had 
mounted 'the hills by the Chiria-ghati pass, from the 


* tl.r oC'Ul ef«j.3!f!:f'.rarlin-lsr tr.1 rrapMe d'-Krlptln* citt- 

t*criit i.f the In!ul.f.’.s rarlr; arc citit. l>y ::.C andser tf Miliury SSclrbcf cf 

tire r.urUia War, p. 13. wol tty M-aWasst Shipp, a X.!ceteaaat of the 6'lB 
rc;iaseat.— Sec Isis Memoirs, E. C5. 
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stockades of which the Gorkhas retired when they found 
that tho position had been turned. 

After making the arrangements necessary for securing 
the communications in his real’, General Ochterlony ad- 
vanced, on the 27th of February, to the fortified heights 
of Makwanpur, and encamped on a piece of level ground 
two miles to their south. ' The town and fort lay to the 
right of the camp : opposite to its left was the village of 
Sekhar-khatri, held by a strong detachment of tho enemy; 
but they evacuated it on the following morning, and it was 
immediately taken possession of by three companies of 
the 25th N.I. and forty men of the 87th. They were not 
long unmolested. At noon, tho Gorkhas returned in 
greater force, and endeavoured to recover the position; 
they drove in the picquets, and fell upon the villnge with 
great impetuosity ; but tho flank companies of the §7th,« 
and the rest of the 26th, having been despatched to rein- 
force the post as soon as the firing commenced, arrived in 
time to check the fury of the assailants. Fresh numbers 
of the enemy poured along the summit of the heights 
from Makwanpur, to the extent of at least two thousand 
men : reinforcements were also sent from the camp, of two 
companies of the 87th and the 12th Native corps, and, 
after repeated attacks, the Gorkhas were finally repulsed. 
Although forced to retreat, they fell back only to a neigh- 
bouring eminence, from which they kept up a galling fire, 
until they were dislodged by the bayonets of the 8th N. I. 
The action .lasted from noon till five o’clock, when it 
became dark. The Nepalese loss was computed at five 
hundred : of the British, forty-five were killed, and one 
hundred and seventy-five wounded. 1 On the following 
day the division was joined by the first brigade, under 
Colonel Nicoll, who had ascended the mountains by a pass 
on the north of Bnmnagar, and marched up the valley of 
the Eapti without encountering an enemy. , 

The second brigade, commanded by Colonel TKelly, suc- 
ceeded in ascending the mountains to the south of the 
fort of Hariharpur, by a route which had notabeen stock- 
aded. Finding the fort unassailable on the quarter by 

1 Lieutenant Tirrell, or the 20th regiment, svas hilled in the first assault on 
the village.— Nepal l’apcrs, 9S7. A Gorhlm chief vras hilled in single combat 
by Lieutenant Shipp.— Memoirs, ii. 102 ; Prinsep’s History, i. 199. 
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J'.'Ktf: II. v hr advam----?. Cidoml Kelly rrmwd round ins 
*il\r. a villa"*- «*'» it- w* Tii*- Appr< -.ich to tit 1 ' fort pru- 

— t <•••;. .J by a i.tr-iU;? .-rmi-rirriilir j.!o~k.vl", with l Wo y:;u% 
Otv tii*- It:.;!!.- <-f which r< ‘.f.J on p-q^-ad-cisl ir rf>r\*. This 
(bf.-tu • w/.t, h'lV.T-.vr. r.'Uumr.n.-l.-d hy n:i cmit.-nec fit r. 
ilhtar.c*’ <>f -bvi*. ri^lit hundred ynrdi, which t1,»» Gurkha?! 
}j.-.d ji<* *!rrt* 1 to oc-rut'-v in *-tjv«;;tb.Mid which Km, tlirT**- 
f.ir--, r-irri'<! without much rljfiii.-uliy hr a detachment 
tmd-r * I'Hallornn. Th'- party w.v 

►c.irci ly in jwitinn v.di-n }; w,yi attacked hy a sur-ermr 
forfc, and ;>n ob-lhia.tr- ftnsy.'lc <■<;■ imd. which routinin'. 1 for 
five lioiir.'f, when |‘<i!n‘- f.ctil-j.ieres having carried up 
'di-eideri t}i>- conteal. Tin' Gorhlta-i fil’d from their fire; 
Mid the tyull r-.-of it*, to have m dr-heartened the garrison, 
that on the fdlovring day tho fort wan abandoned hy the 
' cur.nmndant, Uanj'c Fiujf Tbaj-u, the chief who Lad so 
pallanllv tbfcndnl the fort of Jyi.th in the previous 
campaign. ’ 

Immediately after tie* action at S-'kbar.hhntri, prepara- 
tion- weir ivt «:« foot for erecting batteries nrr.ir.--t the 
rtochade-: am! f«rt of Mukwaupur; hut, l-ofore they were 
well oj-ciu-t, operation-, wire nmr-fcd hy tin- apprehensions 
of the < Jovenimrtit of Xepah The commandant, who was 
the brother of the Regent, rent word to Sir David Ochtcr- 
lony that lie had receive! the ratified treaty from in* 
court, ntul requested penni.-.rinn to send nri authorised 
ng.-nt in charge of it to the Britirii camp. Tins envoy was 
received accordingly on the 3rd of March ; but the treaty 
was not accepted without the additional stipulation, that 
tho cession of territory exacted from Xejcd, should com- 
prehend the country conquered in tho actual canqiaign, 
and the valley of tho Rapti. Tlic Commissioner and tho 
Governor of Makwanpur acceded to the conditions, and 
their acquiescence was confirmed by the Raja. Peace 
between {ho two slates was consequently re-established. 

Tlic principal conditions of the treaty have already been 
adverted to ; but, in their execution, the British Resident 
appointcd r to Khalmandu, the Honourable Mr. Gardner, 
was authorised to commute the proposed annual jieasions 
for restoration of a portion of tho Tirai conveniently 
separated from the British boundary. The proposal was 
1 >'cpil Tapers, S». 
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gladly accepted. A line of demarcation generally was BOOK II. 
agreed to, to be determined by subsequent survey ; and a chap ii. 

considerable tract between the Michi and Gandak rivers, 

exclusive of a small space on tbe Saran frontier, but com- 1815> 
prehending Bkotwal, was restored to the Nepalese. A 
treaty was at tbe same time concluded with the Sikim 
Baja, by which he was guaranteed in the possession of his 
territory on condition of his submitting all disputes be- 
tween him and his neighbours of Nepal, to the arbitration 
of the Government of Bengal, joining its troops when 
employed in the mountains, and affording protection v and 
encouragement to merchants and traders from the Com- 
pany’s territories. On the west of Nepal, the provinces of 
Kamaon and Gerhwal, the valleys above the first range of ’ 
hills, and some military posts were annexed to the British 
possessions; while the petty hill Bajas lying still morp to. 
the west and north, were mostly re-established in their 
principalities under the general stipulation of allegiance 
and subordination to the British authority. The Baja of 
Nepal died shortly after the close of hostilities, and was 
succeeded by an infant son. The regency continued in 
the hands of 'Bhim sen Thapa, and the event occasioned 
no change in the relations established between the two 
Courts; which, although no cordiality has been mani- 
fested by the Nepal Government, has ever since continued 
undisturbed. 

Thus terminated a war which presented many features 
of a novel aspect, and which in its outset threatened to 
tarnish the splendour of the British military character in 
India. The causes of disappointment rested, in some 
cases, with the commanders of the several divisions, who, 
alarmed by discomfiture brought on by precipitation, or 
by injudicious arrangements, fell into the error of exagge- 
rating the resources of the enemy, and, with the exception 
of Sir David Ochterlony, distrusted their ability to copo 
with the Nepalese. In some respects, also, She Native 
troops failed to maintaiu their reputation. Unaccustomed 
to a country the broken surface of which often rendered 
it impossible for them to observe the compact order on 
which they had been trained to rely for support, and 
startled by the unusual change of the Gorkhns, who, like 
the Highlanders of North Britain, rushed, after firing their . « 
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BOOK II. matchlocks, sword in hand, and in fierce though disorderly 
ciiat'. ii. masses, upon the ranks of their adversaries, they exhibited. 

■ in some of the early actions, a want of steadiness which 

1815. proved fatal to themselves, and embarrassing to their 
leaders. With experience came a juster appreciation of 
their own strength, and of that of their opponents ; and 
on the heights of Jialaun and Slakwanpur, the Sipahis 
gallantly redeemed their reputation. 

The occurrence of hostilities so immediately after the 
renewal of the Company’s charter, and the diversion to 
military expenditure of the funds with which many of 
the members of the Court of Directors had confidently 
expected that the competition to which the Company’s 
e trade was now exposed might be advantageously encoun- 
tered,* produced in the Court a strong feeling of opposition 
'to the war, and induced a considerable and influential 
party to deny its necessity, 1 and to condemn the mode in 
which it had been conducted. We may pause to consider 
briefly how far they were warranted in their conclusions. 

The encroachments of the Xepalese were not the sudden 
growth of a recently awakened spirit of presumption, or a 


* la the Letters of the Court, cf tie 1 2th October, 1515, they write:— - u We 
f- s3. -«rith extreme concern, that the effects of the Xepolesewnr are so strongly 
felt in year financial department, as to Induce the apprehension that the ad*- 
vanre-s to be issued for oar European investment -"ill he reduced to a eery 
small sun Indeed. ... If the advances for the Investment are to he 
withheld, the sales at this house for Indian goods trill soon be brought to a 
stand : in which ease, not only will the eperariens of onr home finances be 
Impeded, bat It will also Involve the Impossibility cf onr being able to afford to 
India the assistance, in the event of the continnance cf warfare, which weald 
he so necessary, and which we sbonll be so desirens to fanisb.”— JTepal 
Papers, 515- The necessity of snpplyian fads from heme was Itele Hkelv to 
arise, unless those which were available for political distnrsements were 
absorbed In the purchase of commercial investments. 

= The Court of Directors expressed a confident hope that, “as the remit cf 
the local inquiries had satisfied yon cf the Company’s right to the dispnted 
lands, the Government cf Xepal wonld yield to yonr application for the sur- 
render of those lands, without yonr being under the necessirv of haring 
recourse to more deeded measures."— Letter to Bengal: Sepal Papers, 547 . 
The expectation -was based upon a very inaccurate knowledge ef the temper of 
the Gcrhha Government, and the necessity of having recourse to arms was 
recognised by the Court in a dispatch, dated 15th July, 15IL Tie necessity 
of the war was father demonstrated by Lend TT-wf--* p-i a letter to the 
Chairman; and, as there stated, he was pledged to a definite course by the 
measures of hi^r predecessor. Tite alternative of hostilirip? was the decision cf 
Lord JEnto. Lord Moira observes: “ In this state I found things. I certainly 
had an option ; I might shrink from the declaration plighted try Lord lEuio, 
abandoning the property cf the Company, sacrificing the safety of our sntjecis, 
and staining the character of onr Government, cf 1 h--,s to act up to the en- 
gagements bequeathed to me, and to reprove the trespass cf a Insatiab le 
neighbour. That I should have chosen the latter alternative will hanflvaffctd 
ground for censure.”— Kepal Papists, 952. 
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transitory ebullition of overweening pride. They wero BOOK IT. 
the deliberate mul progressive crop of a long series of cn.vr. it. 

years, and bad not even yet attained their full develop- 

went. They were the result of a uniform and consistent 181S - 
design against the integrity of the Company’s dominions. 

They had been long leniently dealt with ; calm expostula- 
tions and menacing remonstrances had been tried re- 
peatedly; and, finally, an amicable adjustment by an 
appeal to evidence and proofs of various kinds, had been 
attempted, but all conciliatory measures had been tried in 
vain. Aggressions wore committed almost in tho presence 
of the Commissioners professing to conduct a frieftdly 
and impartial investigation, and promisor to abide by theij 
decision wero evaded or disregarded. It was evident that 
forbearance only gave audacity to insult, and boldness »to 
usurpation ; and llic only questions that remained for con- 
sideration were, tlic relinquishment of tho disputed lands,' 
or the assertion of the right to them by arms. 

All -history records the impolicy of yielding to tho 
demands of barbarians. Concession invariably inspires 
them with presumption, and stimulates them to fresh 
exactions. It would have been contrary to all experience 
to have relied upon tho pacific effects of giving way to the 
pretensions of Nepal, to have expected that the Court of 
Khatmnndu would have been soothed into moderation by 
acquiescence in its claims. Such an expectation was in 
an especial manner unwarranted by the known character 
of the Gorkba Government, whoso whole policy for half 
a century lmd been the extension of their possessions, nnd 
who were confirmed in their notions of the wisdom of 
their policy by the success with which it had been almost 
invariably pursued. It might have been thought likely 
that they would nevertheless have paused beforo they 
provoked tlic enmity of a power so superior as the British 
to the unwurliko and disunited principalities over which 
they had triumphed ; but an nccurato comp>rison of re- 
sources, and appreciation of means, were scarcely to be 
expected from a cabinet so imperfectly instructed ns that 
of Khatmnndu in the circumstances of its neighbours; so 
strongly impelled by personal interests, and so deeply 
swayed by arrogance and passion. Wo have seen that tho 
war-party antieijjated little more peril from hostilities 


r, r. 
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with the* British, than with a petty Raja of tin; hills ; and 
that, confidin'; in their past fortunes, the courage of their 
troops, and the strength of their country, they entertained 
no doubt of keeping their antagonist nt bay until ho 
should b« weary of the contest. Nor did they dr.jK.-nd 
solely upon their own means of re-siulnnce. They calcu- 
lated upon the co-operation of still more powerful allien ; 
nud, endeavouring to interest Itnnjit Sing. Siinlhin, tho 
ltnja of I’diurtpiir, JJir Khan, and even the I’indaris, in 
their quarrel,* they sanguinely anticipated that the reverses 
experienced by the British arms would be the signal fur a 
general rising of tlic Princes of Hindustan.* The crisis 
was notnltogcthr/iiupossible ; and a continued repetition 
of the disasters of the first campaign might have seriously 
colnpromi.sed the pence nud security of the British cinpiro 
in Irplia. 

A danger of a less formidable nature jtre.vcnted itself in 
tlio interposition of the Government of China, to which 
the Court of Khatrnandu had earnestly appealed at an 
early period of the war, ascribing its origin to the refusal 
to give a passage through Nepal to a British force intended 
to take po-session of Lnssn. The Court of Pekin, although 
suspecting tho truth of tho story, 3 appears to have been 
seriously alarmed ; and troops were despatched to reinforco 
those stationed in Tibet : a considerable body was assem- 
bled at IJigarclvi, and moved towards the frontier; but 
os its advance occurred no sooner than August, 181G, 
hostilities were nt an end. Explanations had also been 

* A mission was also tent. In Uie bcstnnlne of ISK,. by A mar Sin; to Ars. 
lilt death, which Imppcntd in the early part «if tlic year, pat an end to the 
activity of these intrigue, altliiuch tlicy were not entirely abandoned by the 
court of Xepal until the brvakin; out of the Tin Jari war. — MS. Jirardi. 

3 Proofs were obtained by the Itetldent at Gwalior th.it these several powers 
had tiecn addressed by tlie chief oiilecrs of Xepal : To Sindlila accredited anents 
were deputed. letters from Xamdar Khan, the Pindarl. to Slr.dhla. were 
delected, tncnUonln; the application made to Win and Mir Kltan.— MS . P.ccords. 
A Vakil, rent by Amar Sin; to Ilanjlt Sin;, offered to jay larnclt f .r Ms n««5s- 
tance, and to place the fort of Malaun in hi) hands. Uc atlirracd that the 
Kawab Vliir, tkC Mahratta«, and tlic ItoblllK, were all ready to ri*c as soon as 
they heard of tlic Sikh chieftains Jolnln; the Gorklias. Ilnnjit was too shrewd 
to be caoclit by these assertions, and Inferred from the offers made to him that 
the Gorklias were hard pressed —Xepal Tapers, S59. That some of the 
Native Princes X/oked anxiously to the course of the war. and hnllt upon It 
hopes of belli; enabled to resist the British power In the collision which was at 
tills time menaced, was established by subsequent events. A correspondence 
between Sindlila and tlic Gorklia Government was Intercepted. 

3 A letter from tlic Government of Pekin observed : ** if your statement bo 
true, If the Kn;llsh tic tho aojp-essors, they shall suffer; if the Gorkhas, the 
country shall be swept clean.” 
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exchanged "between tlie Chinese authorities and the Go- 
vernor-General, which furnished tho former with a reason- 
able plea for discontinuing their hostile indications . 1 They 
adopted the safe course of venting their displeasure upon 
their allies, and treated the Nepalese envoys sent to their 
camp, with great indignity . 2 * * 5 Their overbearing demea- 
nour excited tho apprehensions of the Court of Khat- 
mandu, who were glad to deprecate the anger of the 
Emperor by a penitential mission to Pekin. 

■ To return, however, to the consideration of the general 
question : Admitting that war was inevitable, it became a 
subject of question whether it was judiciously carried on. 
The comparative merits of a defensive dt offensive system 
have already been considered; and it has been attempted 
to shew that the latter realized the advantages and avoid- 
ed the inconveniences of the former, and was alone lively, 
to lead to a speedy termination of the disputes between 
the two powers. It is only necessary here to observe, that 
practical demonstration was afforded of the futility of the 
defensive plan, by the actual occurrences on the frontier 

1 The Chinese Commander-in-chief professed to he satisfied with the expla- 
nation of the causes of the war, and the conduct of the English, as furnished 
by his correspondence with the Governor-General and the British authorities 
on the frontier. At the request of the Court, however, he so for interfered in 
their behalf as to suggest the withdrawal of the British Resident. You “ men- 
tion that you have stationed a Vakil in Nepal. This is a matter of no 
consequence; hut os the Raja, from his youth and inexperience, and from tho 
novelty of the tiling, lias imbibed some suspicions, if you would, ont of kindness 
to us, nnd in consideration of the tics of friendship, withdraw your Vakil, it 
would be better, and we should feel very much obliged to you.”— Letter from 
Shl-Chuin -Chong, Vozlr. To this it was replied, that a Resident on the port of 
some civilised power was necessary, in order to investigate and suppress at 
once any border quarrels that might he occasioned by the unrestrained violence 
of n barbarous people vend that, if the Emperor of China would appoint an 
officer on his part to reside at Khntmandn, that would equally well answer tho 
object. The Vazir on this acquiesced in the arrangement ; lor ns to the alter- 
native, ho observed it was not the enstom of the Court of Pekin to depute their 
officers to foreign Courts, as the traders at Canton could inform the Governor- 

General. This was tho only allusion to the Company’s establishment nt Canton, 

although n dispatch had been forwarded through tho supracargocs to the Court 
of Pekin on the breaking out of the war. The conduct of the Chinese officers 
towards the Indian Government, in a somewhat protracted communication, as 
■ it did not close in 181S, when presents were interchanged* «vas uniformly 

temperate nnd judicious. — MS. Records ; see also Frinsep, i. 213. 

5 In the interview with the Chinese authorities, the Nepal envoys were asked 
by the Chun-chun, “ IVhat number of soldiers have you, and what is the 
amount of your revenues? The former, I suppose, do not ftceed two lakhs 
(200,000)." The envoys replied, the number of troops was correct, nnd the 
revenues were five lakhs and a half of rupees, “ Truly, " said the Chinese officer 
with a sneer, “ you are a mighty people 1” and he observed that they merited 
the chastisement they had received ; adding, that their statements were mani- 
festly false, ns, if the English had wished to invade the Chinese dominions, 
they could have found a nearer route than that through Nepal.— MS. Rec, 
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BOOK n. of Saran and Gorakhpur. "With two large armies/those of 
chap, in General W ood and General Marley, in the field, but acting 

on the defensive, the Gorkhas ravaged the borders almost 

1815. j n sight of them with impunity ; and no more efficacious 
arrangement for the protection of the Company’s subjects 
could be devised than driving them into the interior, be- 
yond the reach of the enemy, leaving their fields and 
/ homes to the spoiler. No such injury or insult was suffer- 
ed where the British armies carried on the war within the 
confines of Nepal. 

The objections to the advance of a concentrated British 
force, in preference to assailing the Gorkha line at different 
points, have also been adverted to. Testimony to its ju- 
< diciousness was borne by the best authority, — the Govern- 

ment of Nepal. The Raja expressed his fears that the 
.British would endeavour to obtain a footing in the centre 
of his country, in which case both extremities would-be 
thrown into disorder. 1 This was the main object of the 
first campaign ; and although its complete execution was 
disappointed by the unfortunate failure before Kalanga, 
yet the extremities of the Gorkha state were disordered : 
the east was kept in a state of alarm by the demonstra- 
tions of the British divisions ; in the west the best generals 
and troops of Nepal were hemmed in, and finally overpow- 
ered ; and a secure footing was obtained with little diffi- 
culty in the centre by the occupation of TCamaon. 
Although, therefore, the instruments employed by the 
Governor-General were not in all cases of the most perfect 
description, yet it could not be said that his plans failed 
because they were radically defective; as in truth, al- 
though their success was delayed, they did eventually 
succeed, — and succeeded, too, in a single campaign: for 
when the renewal of hostilities was provoked by the vacil- 
lation of the cabinet of Khatmandu, the whole of the 
Gorkha conquests and the disputed territories were in the 
hands of the British, and little accession to their conquests 
was claimed or sought for when peace was at last estab- 
lished. c 

"Whatever doubts might have been entertained by the 
authorities in England of the necessity of the war, or the 
wisdom with which it was conducted, they were finally 
1 Kep. Papers, 533. 
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HOOK II. may freely apread, the descendants of a northern race inay 
ciiap. ». he aldo to aggregate ami multijily ; ami if J’ritfeli colonics 

he ever formed in the East, with a chance of preserving 

1H1'). j]ie moral nml physical energies of the parent country, it 
in to the vales nml mountain!* of the Indian Alps that v;o 
must look for their existence,— it will he to the Gorklia 
war that they will trace their origin. 
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BOOR II. through credible records, for above two thousand years. 1 
chat*. in. Deprived of a valuable portion of their ancestral domains 

— by races which they despised as barbarians while they 

181 B ' hated them as conquerors, the kings of Kandy had been 
almost always at variance with their European neighbours, 
•and had been principally protected against their military 
superiority by the deadly atmosphere of the forests which 
interposed an impenetrable rampart between the interior 
of the island and the coast. The last but one of these 
•princes co-operated with the English in their attack upon 
-the maritime provinces held by the Dutch, in expectation 
of advantages which were never realised. He died shortly 
'after the establishment of the British power. Leaving no 
children, he was succeeded by the son of a sister of one 
of his queens, who was elected to the throne by the head 
• minister, orAdigar, with the acquiescence of the other 
chief officers of the state, the priests of Buddha, and the 
people. 3 

Shortly after the accession of the new Sovereign in the 
beginning of 1800, the Governor of Ceylon deputed “the 
commanding officer of the troops on the island, General 
Macdowal, on an embassy to the court of Kandy. The 
avowed purpose of the mission was the establishment of 
a friendly intercourse with the King; but there were 
objects, also, of a political nature, the precise purport of 
which does not appear, but which seem to have been based 
upon an imitation of the policy of the Indian Govern- 
ment, |and to have had in viewthe formation of a subsidiary 
alliance in Ceylon. In order to fulfil this project, advantage 
was to be taken of the intrigues which agitated the Kan- 
dian Court. The Minister who had raised the Sovereign 
to his present rank, is said thus early to have plotted his 
deposal, and the usurpation of his crown. For the accom- 
plishment of his treacherous designs, he sought the 
assistance pf the British Government, and although his 
overtures were at first rejected, he was admitted to a 
conference with the Governor’s Secretary, and the mission 
c 

1 See Tumour’s Translation of the Maharvanso, — a Buddhist Chronicle of 
Ceylon, and various tracts hy the same eminent Pali scholar in the Journal of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal and the Ceylon Almanack. 

2 Davy, 310; also Tumour’s Epitome of the History of Ceylon. The new 
King, Sri Wikrama Rajasingh, ascended the throne in 179S. Adigar is a pro- 
vincial corruption of the Sanscrit word Adhikdra, a superintendent. 


MISSION TO KANDY. 

to Kandy was the result. To elude the arts of the Adigar 
and place the King, with his own consent, in security, aro 
declared to have been tlio chief objects proposed: but 
the security intended was to bo provided for by the re- 
moval of the King to Colombo ; and while his person 
was safe in British keeping, the real power was to be 
exercised by the Governor of Ceylon, through the agency 
of the faithless Adigar.' Thai these designs could not bo 
accomplished without a display of force, was manifested 
by the equipment of the mission, the strength and quality 
of which denoted hostile, rather than friendly intentions." 
Whatever might have been the real objects of the plot, 
it was frustrated by the timidity ami suspicion apparently 
of both the Minister and the King. Although met on tho 
frontier by tlio Minister, tho troops were made to advance 
by a circumscribed and difficult route : every step of iheir 
progress was watched with extreme jealousy ; no com- 
munication with the country was permitted ; and finally 
tho greater part were obliged to halt, and General Mnc- 
dowall proceeded to Kandy with n much less numerous, 
but a moro appropriate, retinuo. He was received with 
civility, but without cordiality; his audiences were few 
and formal ; and lie returned to Colombo without liaiing 
made any progress in tlio purposes of his mission, secret 
or avowed. Oil tlio contrary, tho proceedings of tlio 
British Government seem to have excited the suspicion 
and ill-will of both the King and tho Adigar, and to have 


> According lo Conliner. the chief Adigar, to whom Hip King ©wed h!» eleva- 
tion, was glutting against hi. p>owcr and Ills life, and lisd endeavoured t 0 
persuade Stic Knglbh Government to assi«t In depwsing lilm. Apparently, tlio 
only difficulty was that cf finding a pretest, ns the acting Secretary to tho 
Government declared to the Adigar, that “ the Governor would never consent 
to depose a prince wlw hail not made any aggre-ion on Mm. The Adigar then 
ashed srhat would 1« considered an aggression, and * hither an Invasion of the 
British territories liy the Kandlans would not cotno under that descrip- 
tion.” Inferring that the King's life was In danger, it sens determined to elude 
the arts of the Adigar by a more perfect Knowledge cf the Court, and to send 
General Macdowall with a sufficient force to maintain his Jlsjcsty's Indepen- 
dence. It seas at the same time proposed, that If the King »!tntild approve of 
It, lie should transport his person and his Court, for greater safety, into the 
British territories, there to enjoy Ms royal rights, and depnte to l’dlma Taiawd 
(his treacherous minister) the exercise of his poster in Kandy; also that s 
British snh«!dlary force should be maintained there, and a sir.Iicient Indemnifi- 
cation for Its expense glsen bv the Kandian Government either in land or 
produce.— Cordlncr’s Ceylon, 11." IC2. Notable expedients for maintaining the 
King’s royal rights and independence ! 

5 Tho ambassador's suit consisted of five companies of the 15!b regiment, as 
many Sipahls, and as many of Malays, with four fieM-p-lcccs, two hotvitxers, 
artillery and pioneers.— Perdval, Account of Ceylon, 37C. 
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II. unitod thorn against a common enemy ; whiio an excuse 
». for an appeal to arms seems to have been solicitously 
sought for by the British. At length some Cingalese 
tradors from the British territories, having been despoiled 
of a parcel of Botol nuts which they had purchased, com- 
plained to the Governor. Their case was advocated by 
him with the Eng ; its truth was admitted, and redress 
was promised but never granted. In the mean time 
reports reached Colombo that the people of the villages 
on the frontier were in training, and practising archery, 
and that active preparations, of a menacing tenor, but 
rather of a defensive than an offensive character, were in 
progress. Upon these occurrences, Mr. North determined 
to make war upon the Eng, unless he subscribed to a 
trfeaty promising compensation for the expenses of mili- 
tary equipments, and the plunder of the Betel nuts ; to 
permit the formation of a military road from Colombo to 
Trincomalee, and suffer Cinnamon peelers and wood cutters 
to follow their calling in the Kandyan districts. It was 
intimated at the same time, that the aggressions which 
had been perpetrated, had left the Governor at perfect 
liberty to recognise and support the claims which any 
other Prince of the family of the Sun might form to the 
diadem worn by his Kandyan Majesty.’ The intimation 
was not likely to conciliate bis accession to a friendly 
convention, and was replied to by predatory incursions 
into the British frontier, and the plunder and murder of 
its subjects. To repress and avenge these injuries, a force 
under General Macdowall was despatched from Colombo, 
and another under Colonel Barbut from Trincomalee. The 
two divisions encountering no serious opposition on their 
march, met on the Mahavoli-ganga, three miles from 
Kandy, and on the 21st of February entered the capital 
The town, which was completely deserted, had been set 
on fire by the inhabitants, but the flames were speedily 
extinguished, and Kandy was in the occupation of the 
British. 

As the reigning monarch had been so little sensible of 
the benefits to be derived from the British alliance, a more 
tractable sovereign was brought forward in the person of 

1 Proclamation by the Governor of Ceylon, Jan. 29th, 1903, also letter to 
the King.— Papers printed for Parliament, 0th April, 1804. 



• TROOPS WITHDRAWN FROM KANDY. G5 

Mutu-sami, a brother of the late Queen, and a competitor BOOK II. 
for the throne, who had been obliged to seek refuge in the chap. mi. 

colony. A treaty was concluded with him, by which he 

ceded certain districts and immunities, and in requital *815. 
was acknowledged as monarch of Kandy, and promised, 
as long as ho might require it, the aid of an auxiliary 
force. Mutu-sami was conducted to the capital, where 
ho arrived on the 4th of March. lie brought no accession 
-of strength, as tho people were either afraid or disinclined 
to support his cause ; and hence perhaps its sudden aban- 
donment bythe Governor, who presently afterwards engaged 
to invest the Adigar with regal authority, on condition of 
his delivering up his master, assigning a* pension to Mutu- 
sami, and making the same cessions which that unfortunate * 

Prince had consented to grant. 1 

After a short stay at Kandy, during which several fikii'-* 
mishes took placo with tho Cingalese, invariably to their 
disadvantage, but without an} - decisive results, the preva- 
lence of jungle-fever, generated by the pestilential vapours 
of the surrounding forests, to which many of the men 
and officers fell victims, compelled the retirement of tho 
greater part of the survivors ; and, finally, tho protection 
of Kandy, and of Mutu-sami, was consigned to Major 
Davie, with a body of 500 Malays and 200 Europeans of 
tho 19th regiment, — the latter almost incapacitated for 
duty by sickness, and the former speedily thinned by 
frequent desertions. In this state, they wero attacked on 
the 24th of June by the Cingalese in immense numbers, 
headed by the King and the Adigar, and encouraged by 
their knowledge of the enfeebled state of the garrison: 
a severe conflict ensued, which lasted for seven hours, 
when Major Davie was under the necessity of proposing 
a suspension of hostilities.' The proposal was acceded to, 
and a capitulation agreed upon, by which the garrison, 
accompanied by Mutu-sami, were to be permitted to retire 
with then’ aims, on giving up Kandy and all military 

1 Parliamentary Debate, Util Morel), 180-1, The engagem/'"*'’’' not men- 
tioned by Cordinor, although he observes that at this time 'nwF. had 

the effrontery to curry on a deceitful correspondence, under. • 
ship, with tho Commander of the British forces, and no ” 

■which might dupe or cajole our Government. The mi 
Adigar ore specified upon the authority of Major. Full/ 

Ceylon, i. 23. 

VOL. XI. F. 
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BOOK II. stores. It was promised that the sick, who were incapable 
ciixr. in. of being removed, should be taken care of until they 

could he sent to a British settlement. Upon these stipu- 

1815. lations Major Davie evacuated Kandy, and marched to the 
banks of the Mahavali-ganga, which, being swollen by the 
rains, was no longer fordable : no boats were at hand, and 
the enemy showed himself in force in different quarters. 
On the following day, a mission came from the King, 
demanding that Mutu-sami should be given up, when 
boats would bB furnished to the English. After some 
hesitation, the demand was complied with. The unhappy 
Prince, with several of his kinsmen, were immediately 
‘put to death. THat his abandonment, and the disgrace 
which it entailed upou the British faith, might have been 
avoided by a greater display of resolution than was ex- 
•hibited, is not impossible ; but a determination to pre- 
serve the Prince at all hazards, even if it had been 
entertained by the officers, was little likely to have been 
acquiesced in by the men, consisting almost wholly of 
Malays, who saw in his surrender their only hope of 
safety. The hope was fallacious, as might have been 
expected from the treachery of the enemy. The King 
commanded the destruction of the whole party. The 
Adigar is said to have manifested some reluctance to 
violate the capitulation ; but at last consented to become 
the instrument of his master’s revenge. He prevailed 
upon Major Davie and his officers to accompany him out 
of sight of the men, who were then told that that their 
officers had crossed the river, and that, upon laying down 
their arms, they would be also ferried across to join them. 
Conducted in small parties to the edge of the river, at a 
spot where they could not be seen by their comrades, 
they were successively stabbed, or butchered in various 
ways, and their bodies were thrown into a contiguous 
hollow. At the same time the whole of the sick, a hundred 
and fifty, of whom a hundred and thirty-two were British 
soldiers, were barbarously put to death, the dead and the 
dying having been thrown promiscuously into a pit pre- 
pared for the purpose. 1 Most of the officers were also 
murdered, or died shortly afterwards. Major Davie sur- 
vived till about 1810, when he died at Kandy, latterly 
unmolested and almost unnoticed. 2 

> D srfs Ceylon. 3 Fortes, i. 34. Heller’s Tratels, ii. 255. 
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• The rocovery of his capital and the destruction of the BOOK II. 
garrison, inspired the Kandyan Monarch with the ambition chain nr. 

of expelling the Europeans from the island ; and during 

the remainder of 1803 and the ensuing year, repeated 1815 - 
efforts were made to penetrate into the colony. At first, 
during the exhausted state of the troops, some advantages 
were obtained by the enemy ; and on one occasion they 
penetrated to within fifteen miles of Colombo. Their 
attempts were, however, repulsed. Reinforcements were 
sent to the island, 1 and the British became strong enough 
to retaliate. Several spirited incursions were made into 
the Kandyan territories, which served ,to check and in^ 
timidate the enterprises of the enemy. In 1S05, the first » 
Adigar acquired additional authority by the indisposition 
of the King ; and a cessation of hostilities ensued, which 
was continued by mutual acquiescence, without any expTess* 
armistice, for several years.® 

Whatever may have been the designs of the Adigar, 

Pilame Talawe, in his negotiations with the English, .he 
remained apparently faithful to his Sovereign, until the 
King’s tyranny and cruelty taught him fears for his own 
life. Ho then engaged in open rebellion — was unsucces- 
ful — was taken and beheaded. He was succeeded in his 
office by Ahailapalla, who in his turn incurred and 
resented the suspicion and tyranny of the King. He 
instigated a rebellion in the district of Jaffragam, over 
which he presided : but his adherents fell from him upon 
the approach of a rival Adigar with the royal forces, and 
he was obliged to fly. He found refuge in Colombo : but 
many of his followers were taken and impaled. The 
King’s savage cruelty now surpassed all that can bo ima- 
gined of barbarian inhumanity. Among a number of 
persons who were seized and put to death with various 
aggravations of suffering, the family of the fugitive Mi- 
nister, which had remained in the tyrant’s grasp, were 
sentenced to execution; the children, one of them an 
infant at the breast, were beheaded, the heads were cast 
into a rice-mortar, and the mother was coinmanded to 


> In 1S04, two regiments of volunteer SipaUIs went from Bengal. Native 
levies were also made in the Madras districts. A regiment of C.iifrecs was 
formed, and his Majesty’s Cfith regiment arrived. 

* Cordiner'a Ceylon, U. !39. 
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BOOH IL pound them •with, the pestle, under the threat of being . 
chap. in. disgracefully tortured if she hesitated to obey. To avoid' 

the disgrace, the -wretched mother did lift up the pestle, 1 

1815. and let it fall upon her children’s heads. Her own death' 
■was an act of mercy. She; her sister-in-law, and some 
other females, were immediately afterwards drowned. 
These atrocities struck even the Kandyans with horror ; 
and for two days the whole city was filled with mourning 
and lamentation, and observed a period of public fasting 
and humiliation. The King’s ferocity was insatiable: 
executions were incessant, no persons were secure, and 
even tbe Chief Priest of Buddha, a man of great learning 
and benevolence, fell a victim to the tyrant’s thirst for 
bfyod. A general sentiment of fear and detestation per- 
vaded both chiefs and people, and the whole country was 
Hpe-for revolt. 

The urgent representations of Ahailapalla, and a know- 
ledge of the state of public feeling in the Kandyan pro- 
vinces, induced the Governor, Sir Robert Brown rigg, to 
prepare for a war, which was certain to occur, in conse- 
quence of the disorders on the frontier, and the insane 
fury of the King. Occasion soon arose : some merchants, 
subjects of the British Government, trading to Kandy, 
were seized by the King’s orders as spies, and so cruelly 
mutilated that most of them died ; and about the same 
time a party of Kandyans ravaged the villages on the 
British boundary. The Governor immediately declared 
war against the King, and sent a body of troops into his 
country. 1 They were joined by the principal chiefs and 
the people, and advanced, without meeting an enemy, to 
the capitaL They arrived there on the 14tb of February. 
On the 18th, the King, who had attempted to fly, was 
taken and brought in by a party of Ahailapalla’s followers. 1 
On tbe 2nd of March he was formally deposed, 5 and the 
allegiance of the Kandyans was transferred to the British 
Crown. Vikrama Raja Singha was sent a captive to Yel- 
loie, where he died in January, 1832. 

6 

• Proclamation, 10th Jan., 1815. As. Journal, Feb., IS16. Account of the 
War in Kandy. Pari. Papers, !7th May, 1819. 

- Narrative of Events in Ceylon. 

- By a convention made b- tween tlie Governor of Ceylon on tbe part of tbe 
Nine of Great Britain, and the Adigars, Dessaves, and other principal chiefs of 
the Kandyan provinces, on behalf of the inhabitants, in the presence of the 
head men and of the people, 2nd March, 1B15.— Dstv’s Ceylon, Appendix, i. 
Pari. Papers, 17th 3Iav, 1819, No. 3. 



INSURRECTION IN CEYLON. 


The change of authority, nnd -the substitution of a now 
and foreign dominion for that of the ancient native rulers, 
however acceptable under the influence of popular terror 
and disgust, began to lose their recommendations as soon 
as apprehension was allayed, and the chiefs and people 
were able calmly to consider the character of the revolu- 
tion to which they had contributed. The chiefs found 
that their power was diminished and their dignity im- 
paired ; the priests felt indignant at tlio want of reverence 
shown to them and to their religion : and the people, sym- 
pathizing with both, lind also grievances of their own to 
complain of, in the contempt displayed, for their customs 
and institutions, and the disregard manifested for their 
prejudices and feelings by the English functionaries and 
1 heir subordinates. A general rebellion was the conse* 
queue.-. It brobc out at the end of 1617, and was hr,1de;f 
by Kupitipalla, the brother-in-law of Alinilnpnlla, who, 
notwithstanding the protection he bad received from the 
English, was suspected of having secretly fomented the 
hwunvclion, and was consequently arrested. 

In the beginning of If IS, most or the Kandyan pro- 
vinces were in arms against, the British ; nnd a pretender 
to the throne was brought forward in the person of an 
inferior Buddhist priest, who was fal c ely represented to he 
a member of the royal family. Troops were sent against 
the insurgents, but for some time with little success ; as 
although they rarely met with open resistance, they Were 
perpetually hamssed by the natives, waylaid nnd cut off 
in detail; and this system of warfare, combined with the 
difiieultv of tho country, and the unhcaltliiness of the 
climate, inflicted so much loss nnd discouragement, that, 
after some months of unavailing exertion, it became a 
question whether the contest should not he abandoned.’ 

Reinforcements were earnestly applied for from the 
Presidencies of Bengal and Madras; and although the 
state of affair.-* on tho continent, of India rendered com- 
pliance with the requisition inconvenient, yet the urgency 
of the er.se compelled the Indian Government* to make an 
effort for the purpose ; and one regiment of Kuroprans 
and M-vrral hutnlinn* of native troops were despatched 

* TV. Patv f Vi-' ,.f t!*s T‘: t» n— V - jiv-! mat ( t 
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BOOK II. to Ceylon. Other circumstances contributed to encourage 
chap.- in. the Government to persevere : the people of the country 

had suffered even more severely than the British ; their 

1818. villages were burnt, their fruit trees cut down, their crops 
laid waste, and they were driven to the thickets and 
mountains, among the wild tribes in the interior of the 
island. Exposure, hunger, and disease, were equally fatal 
as the sword, which descended heavily upon them in re- 
taliation of the cruelty they showed to stragglers who fell 
into their hands. Equally disheartened by the aspect of 
• affairs, the chiefs quarrelled among themselves. The pre- 
tender was disavowed and exposed, and even put in the 
stocks by one of his former adherents. Three of the 
r leaders of the insurrection were taken, — two of them, 
KapitipaUa and Madugalle, were tried and beheaded ; the 
‘chiiri, the son of Pilama Tulawe, was banished to the Mau- 
ritius, as were Ahailapalla and several other chiefs of in- 
ferior note. With their apprehension, the disturbances 
ceased -, for although the pretender escaped and remained 
at large until 1829, his cause found no supporters. 1 When 
ultimately seized, he was tried and condemned to death, 
but received a pardon from the Crown. Upon the resto- 
ration of tranquillity, various alterations were made in the 
mode of managing the Kandyan provinces calculated to 
conciliate the good will of their inhabitants. The power 
of the Adigars and Desawes was circumscribed by associ- 
ating with them European civilians in the administration 
of justice, and the collection of the revenue. The appoint- 
ment of head men of the districts was taken from the 
chiefs, and reserved to the Government. All taxes were 
s merged into a tax of one-tenth of the produce of the rice^ 

fields, payable in kind* Several minor provisions were 
enacted of a similar purport. The immediate effect of 
these arrangements was beneficial ; and the people gra- 
dually cam e: to be reconciled to the altered circumstances 
of their political condition. 

Returning to the continent of India, we find that hos- 

1 Another event which contributed to the pacification of the island -was the 
recovery *>f the iahtda, or tooth of Bnddha, a sacred relic carefully preserved 
in the "principal temple at Kandy, and occasionally exhibited to the devont. 
According to the superstitious belief of the people, the possession of this 
Tooth ensures sovereignty. — See an account of its exhibition in Forbes, i. 290. 

3 Proclamation by Sir Eobert BroTran'gg, 21st Nov., 1SIB — Davy’s Ceylon, 

App. Xo. n. 
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tilities wore carried on almost simultaneously with the BOOK 11. 
Nepal war in a different and distant quarter, in coiise- chat*, in. 

qucnco of which a political connexion was first established — 

with the state of Cutch. The country had long been the 1R11 - 
scene of disorder. The authority of its nominal ruler, or 
Rao Raidhan, had been superseded by that of two adven- 
turers, — the one, Hans-raj, a Hindu merchant, the other, 

Fatteli Mohammed, an officer of tho Arab mercenaries in 
the service of the Bao. These two disputed the post of 
Minister, and divided between them the power of the 
Prince. Application had been frequently made by each of 
tho competitors for tho interference qj? tho British Go- 
vernment ; but as no advantage appeared likely* - to result . 
from such interposition, it was declined. Tho quarrel was 
terminated by tho death of Hans-raj, tho Hindu, in 1809 : 
and his rival, Fatteh Mohammed, continued in possession* 
of tho office of Minister until 1813, when his death, and 
that of the Bao, his master, left affairs oven in a moro 
troubled condition than had prevailed during their lives. 

Tho Bao, under the influence of Fatteh Mohammed, had 
apostatized to the Mohammedan religion ; and left a son, 

Manuba or Bharmalji, by a wifo of the same faith. The 
Jhareja Bajputs, of whom tho Bao was the head, and the 
other military tribes of Cutch, disputed Manuba’s succes- 
sion, holding him to be illegitimate and an outcast ; and 
raised to the throne his cousin Lakhpati, or Ladhuba, the 
nephew of the late Bao. 

Each of the competitors was supported by a party suffi- 
ciently powerful to neutralize the efforts of his opponents, 
and to prevent the establishment of any recognized au- 
thority. The slender control to which the chiefs had over 
submitted was annulled, and a general state of anarchy 
prevailed in the province. No attempt was made to re- 
press the disorder, until it became necessary to prevent its 
effects from extending to the territories, of. which the 
defence was a duty imposed on the British Government by 
the terms of its alliance with the Gaekwar. The peninsula 
of Kattiwar is separated from Guzorat by the* Ban, an ex- 
tensive tract of low saline land, inundated partially by the 
sea, but at times capable of being traversed. It was 
crossed at all times by marauding bands from lYagar, the 
• eastern portion of Cutch, the people of which, when the 
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ROOK II. Ran was dry, came over io Kntliwar in strong bodies of 
ciiAr. hi. both horse mid foot, and burnt the villages, carried oft' the 

* — -* cattle, and murdered the inhabitants. IV ben the sea was 

1K b>- in, they crossed it in boats, and committed similar depre- 
dations. The points of access were too numerous to be 
all sufficiently guarded ; and the movements of tbe plun- 
derers were too sudden and rapid to bo effectively coun- 
teracted by tho two troops stationed on the frontier. Re- 
monstrances and threats were alike unavailing in prevent- 
ing tbe repetition of these inroads, and the people exposed 
to litem contemplated abandoning the country ; when it 
was resolved to gjvo them efneient protection by sending 
a body of troops against Bhooj, tbe capital of Cutch, 
wljoro Rhnrmal-ji lmd been established in some degree of 
power by the acquiescence of the contumacious .Tharejnfv 
‘nnthhad been reconciled with his cousin, who was r. mere 
youth, and who resided also at the capital. Kao Bharma!- 
ji, however, manifested no inclination to endeavour to re- 
press the iucursions of tho Wogar banditti, but on the 
contrary, contracted an alliance with tlieir chiefs, and 
ordered tho British native Agent to retiro front Bhooj. 

Under the settlement made by Major Walker in Katti- 
war, the turbulent Rajputs of that province continued for 
some years pcaceablo and submissive ; but towards the 
year 1S14, the intrigues of the Peshva generated a spirit 
of insubordination, which hurried some of tbe subordinate 
chiefs into acts of violence and rebellion. The troops of 
tho Gackwnr, sent against them, were defeated, and Colonel 
East, with part of tho subsidiary force marched against 
the rebels. 1 They were afraid to encounter the British. 
The chief of Juria, one of the most considerable, gave up 
his fort, and the rest following liis example^ order was 
quickly restored, 1 So easy a suppression of the dis- 
turbances disappointed the policy of the Court of Cutch, 
which had .despatched a body of Arabs to tbe aid of the 
lOiwas of Juria ; and to punish this act of hostility, as well 
as effectually to put a stop to the depredations of the 
plunderers 'from Wager, Colonel East was directed to 


1 The force was Ills Majesty's 17tl> light dragoons and GSih foot. The 
(Bombay) European regiment, and tire fith. 7th, and 6:h X. I, with a train of 
artillery, with above three thousand of tho Gachwar troops. 

* See" Government Garotte, Jan., 1 StG. 
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advance into Cutch; and accordingly crossed the Ban, in BOOK II. 
December, 1815. emu*, m. 

The first operations of the British were directed against ~ 
Anjar, of which Hasan Meya, one of the sons of the late 18 G * 
minister Fatteh Mohammed, had possessed. himself. On 
the approach of the force, this chief professed to enter- 
tain friendly sentiments ; but it was discovered that ho 
had directed the wells and tanks of the neighbourhood to 
he poisoned, and in punishment of his treachery batteries - 
wero opened against the fort. When a practicable breach 
was effected, Hasan Meya gave up Anjar and the port of 
Juner on the Gulph of -Cutch, one of,its dependencies,^ 
which were occupied by a detachment of British troops. 

The force then proceeded towards Bhooj, but was met by 
a pacific deputation from the Bao, and an agreement was 
concluded, guaranteed by five chiefs, by which the Bao* 
promised to indemnify the parties who had rights in Katti- 
war for the losses suffered from the Wagar banditti, to 
reimburse the British Government the expenses of the 
expedition, to prevent the commission of acts of piracy 
and plunder, and to receive an agent of the Bombay go- 
vernment at Bhooj. The fort and district of Anjar were 
coded in perpetuity, and an annual payment of two lakhs 
of cowries (about 70,000 rupees) was pledged to the Bri- 
tish Government. On their part, thoy undertook to assist 
the Bao in re-establishing his power over those places which 
had been alienated from him by the insubordination or 
treachery of his officers, aud to chastise the robbers of - 
Wagar and demolish their strongholds. A definitive 
treaty to this effect was executed on the IGth of Janu- 
m*y, 1S16. 1 The latter stipulations were soon realised. 

Tho officers of the Bao hastened to relinquish their 
usurpations, and the plundering tribes of Wagar, retired 
to the north to the great sandy desert of Parktu* before 
a British detachment. To prevent their return, tho 
troops of the Bao were posted in commanding situa- 
tions, and the marauders were for some time deterred 
from a repetition of their destructive inroaas. 

Having thus restored tranquillity in Cutch, and brought 
Bio principality within the pale of the system of sub- 

1 TVcntles with Native powers, publishes bv order of the House of Commons, 

27th May, 1818, p. 32. 
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HOOK II. miliary alliances, Colonel East was directed to take the 

niM'. in. ( ,„]y measure which experience had shown to ho efleetive 
for tiio final suppression of piracy on tlio southern coast 
of the Gtilpli of Cutch, by dispossessing the chiefs of the 
district of Okamaudel of their forts and towns, and placing 
them under British nutliority. Little opposition was 
ofTcrcd. Tlio fort of Dingi was taken by storm ; batteries 
were opened against the sacred city of Dwnraka, but the 
chief surrendered himself beforo the assault was given, 
and a Sipalii garrison tool: the place of his Sindhian mer- 
cenaries. The Raja of Bate also gave himself up on con- 
dition of an adequato provision being made for himself 
‘and family, and protection being assured to private property 
and the religious establishments on the island. At Wosaye 
a 'skirmish occurred, in which Nur-ud-din, a notorious 
• pirate and ringleader, was slain, — an event which materi- 
nlly accelerated the submission of the district. Colonel 
East then proceeded in the beginning of March, to Junar- 
gerh, where order was in like manner restored. The 
objects of the armament were thus accomplished, and the 
force returned to cantonments early in May. The district 
of Oknmandal was in the following year transferred to the 
Gackwar. 

The connexion with the Court of Baroda had undergone 
no material alteration. The debts of the Gaekwar, for 
which the British Government had become the guarantee, 
although considerably reduced, had not yet been liqui- 
dated, and the incapacity of the Prince still continuing 
undiminished, tho administration of affairs by Fatteh Sing, 
under the general superintendance and control of the 
Resident, remained unaltered, with the express sanction of 
the Court of Directors.' The administration had been 
strengthened by tho addition of Gangadhar Sastri, Colonel 
Walker’s able native assistant, as tho associate of Fatteh 
Sing. * 

Active intrigues wore kept on foot by a powerful party 
in the Court, for the restoration of the discarded minister 
SitaramRntfji to power, and every proposal to send him to 

1 Letter to Bengal, 19th March, 1815. “ Wc have no hesitation in declarin' 
that at least the time of our ceasing to interfere in the internal affairs of the 
Daroda State sliunld he extended to the period when the debt should he 
liquidated.’’ 
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a distance was successfully resisted, although his removal BOOK II. 
to Bombay was at length consented to. In the mean chap. hi. 

time, he had opened secret communications with the * 

Peshwa, in which the Baja himself was implicated, the 1S1C * 
consequences of which were fatal to the head of the 
Maliratta state, as will be hereafter described. 

Passing to the Mohammedan allies of the Company, with 
whom the existing relations were unaffected by the subse- 
quent hostilities, we find that the friendly intercourse 
with the Court of Hyderabad was threatened with some 
intemiption, towards the close of 1815. The Nizam, and 
the minister of his nomination, Munir-ul-Mulk, had alike 
withdrawn from all concern in public affairs, and devoting' 
their whole time to low and sensual gratifications, com- 
mitted, with sullen indifference, the charge of the state'to 
the minister’s nominal deputy, Chandu Lai, who, depend-* 
ing for his power entirely upon British support, was 
assiduous in cultivating the good will of the Resident. 

Excluded from offices of credit and activity, the sons of 
the Nizam, abandoned to their own discretion, followed 
the example of the Court, and became notorious only by 
their excesses. The two youngest, Samsam-ud-dowla and 
Mubarik-ud-dowln, distinguished themselves in this out- 
rageous career ; and, surrounded by a band of profligate 
retainers prompt to execute whatever their masters en- 
joined, these young men filled the city with tumult and 
alarm, and excited the aversion and terror of the peaceable 
citizens by their contempt for all authority and law. 1 
Repeated representations of the evil consequences of their 
conduct were made by the Resident, and the Nizam was, 
after some time, prevailed upon to direct that they should 
bo placed under restraint, and that guards should be sta- 
tioned at their dwellings. Captain Hare, with a party of 
the Nizam’s regular infantry, was commanded to execute 
the order; but, on his approach to the palace, he was 


1 Among other lawless acts, they established a tribunal of their own, in 
which judgment was avowedly given in favour of those wlm most liberally 
bribed the Judges, notwithstanding the groundlessness of their claims. The 
rightful owners of houses and gardens were dispossessed of their property in 
behalf of any one who chose to assert a claim to them, and who purchased 
the award of the Prince and the services of his myrmidons. The Xizem him- 
self and tho members of his family were not safe from their insolence, ar.d the 
immunities of the Resident were invaded by the seizure and corporal castiga- 
tion of one of his servants. 
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ROOK II. received with ft heavy fire nf matchlocks from the tops of 
< i(Ar. in. the houses, 1>y which several of his men and Lieutenant 

— Darby, an ofiicer of the Resident’s escort, were killed. Die 

party nindo their way, nevertheless, to the palace, and 
blew open the gates, but the resistance they encountered 
from the Prince’s adherents .was too formidable to be over- 
come, fttid Captain Haro deemed it prudent to retreat. 
He was reinforced liy 1 00 European and 400 native troops, 
who took up their station for the night at the residence of 
the minister. Much alarm was felt by the Nizam and his 
principal courtiers at the advance of the European detach- 
ments ; but this subsided when its weakness was known, 

' and some of the principal Ornras urged the Nizam to fell 
’ upon the Residency, and exterminate its defenders. A 
general ferment pervaded the city, and a popular senti- 
"jncint was expressed that Muharik-ud-dowla was alone a 
worthy descendant of Nizam-til-Mulk, and that if he would 
hold out lie should not want support, 'flic moment was 
critical. The subsidiary force hud been sent into tho 
field, and a small division only remained in cantonments. 
In addition to the numerous population of Hyderabad, 
thcro remained in tho neighbourhood ten thousand Patan 
soldiers, whom tho minister was engaged in disbanding, 
and who would gladly have joined in nny tumult. The 
firmness of the Nizam, who, on this occasion showed, that 
when roused to action he did not want ability, and the 
prudence of tho Resident prevented n collision. Tho 
Europeans were withdrawn from the city — no movement 
of tho peoplo or of the chiefs was sanctioned or encou- 
raged, and mensurcs wero promptly taken to obtain rein- 
forcements. General Doveton was summoned from Akole, 
and troops wero alBO required from Bellari. Although 
Chandu-Lul was afraid to press the confinement of the 
Princes, the measure was insisted on, and, with some 
reluctance, was acceded to by the Nizam. The interval 
that elapsed before the troops could arrive, allowed the 
Princes an opportunity of discovering the dangerous pre- 
dicament irf which they stood, and they no longer opposed 
the Nizam’s pleasure. They were sent off to Golcouda, 
where were tho remains of a palace of the Mohammedan 
longs of the country, and an extensive fort. Tranquillity 
was restored before tho arrival of the additional troops, 
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and their march was countermanded — an extensive rising 
of tho Mohammedans of Hyderabad, headed by the princes, 
or by the Nizam, would at this season have seriously 
embarrassed tho Government of India. 

The discussions which toolc place with the Nawab of 
Oude during the latter years of Lord Minto’s administra- 
tion have been described. Approving entirely of the 
manner in which the Resident had urged the reforms 
which the Government of Bengal pressed upon the Nawab’s 
adoption, one 'of that nobleman’s last acts was, as wo have 
seen, the expression, in strong terms, of his determination 
to uphold tho measures and enforce the recommendations 
of the Governor-General’s representative at tho Court* 
of Lucknow. Nothing seemed to be left to the Nawab 
but to submit, when the arrival of Lord Moira suggested 
the hope that a less unrelenting policy might be pursued.* 
He was not disappointed. The habits of his past life had 
taught tho Governor-General to sympathise with royalty 
in distress : and although he concurred in the principle of 
reform, and in the expedience of the particular arrange- 
ment which had been devised for tho administration of 
Oude, ho conceived that the Nawab had been treated with 
less dcfereuco than was due to his rank, or was consistent 
with the nature of the connection which united him with 
’ the East India Company. He determined, therefore, to 
adopt a tone of conciliation , 1 and enjoined the Resident to 
refrain from agitating questions of minor consideration, 
which, while they led to no important result, could not 
fail to excite irritation and dissatisfaction in the mind of 
tho Nawab. Finally, perceiving that the Nawab’s consent 
and co-operation in the proposed measures of reform were 
not to ho hoped for ; and believing that to insist upon 
their being carried into effect without his cordial con- 
currence, would amount to a dissolution of the existing 
relations between the two states, the Governor-General 
determined to relinquish the specific plan proposed by 
Lord Minto, and confine the object of the Government to 

1 Major Itamie ascribed the change of pnrposc which t?ok place in the 
ciunscls of the Government, to private influence and iutrigiics at Calcium ; a 
negotiation was carried on there, he says, for ills removal, lor effecting which, 
tlie Vixir offered twenty-five lakhs of ruroos. An Knglish pentiensnn w. 
noticed ns an agent in the negotiation without mention of Ills name.— Letter 
from tho llcsldent, 3rd Xov., 1815. Oude Tapers, printed lor the u>c of the 
Proprietors of India Stock, June, 1821, j>. 5C3. 
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IHMiK II. obtaining from tlio Nawab such measures of reform as lie 
oimi*. in. slioiild himself propose, although of raoro limited scope 

and efficacy. C'omplinnco with such suggestions, coming 

]SM. from the l’rinco himself, would, his Lordship expected, 
have a beneficial effect, and would prepare the way for 
more advantageous innovations. A letter to this purport 
was addressed to the Nawab Vizir ; and for the remainder 
of his life, which was not long protracted, tho question 
was at rest. Sadat Ali died on tho 11th of July, 1814. He 
was succeeded by his eldest son, who assumed the desig- 
nation of Ghazi-ud-din Hyder.' 

The gratitude which was felt by the new Sovereign 
'towards Major Laillic, for tho prompt and judicious 
arrangements by which upon tho demiso of Sadat Ali 
he had guarded against all risk of opposition 1 to tho suc- 
•cesvion, rendered the Nawab at first amcnablo to the 
advice of the Resident. His Ministers wore clioson upon 
the recommendation of that officer, and as they looked to 
him for support, they wero ready to become tho instru- 
ments of accomplishing his wishes. No time was lost in 
instituting tho revenue reforms which lie had so strenu- 
ously advocated. The Principality of Oude was portioned 
out into Zillas and Mahals, and collectors on the part of 
the Government wero deputed to the latter, subject to the 
superior authority of tho Zilla-dar Nazim, or Lieutenant- 
Governor of the larger district. Arrangements for tho 
administration of justico wore also proposed, aud an 
attempt was likewise mado to introduce an armed police ; 
but the opposition of the villagers to this part of the 
project was so universal and vehement, that its prosecution 
was suspended. Tho now system of collection was scarcely 
less unpopular, and wns far from realising the benefits 
which wero expected to result from it. It was, in fact, an 
injudicious repetition of the mistake committed in the 

a 

i The success with which Sadat All prosccntcd his favourite project of 
amassing wealth, wns proved hy the accumulated treasure found in his coffers ; • 
his hoards amounted to thirteen millions sterling, the accumulation of eleven 
years.— Comm. Committee, 1832. Political Evidence of Col. Bailllc. 

» Some hnd bden expected from Slmins-ud-dow!n, tho second and favourite . 
son of Sudat Ali, who, during his father’s life-time, had been appointed the 
Deputy (Noll)) and Representative (Kahn Moknm) of the Nawab, and to whom 
Sadat Ali had apparently desired to bequeath his power. No time was given 
for a pnrty to bo formed in his favour. To prevent subsequent dissension he 
was persnaded to retire to Benares npon a pension from Lucknow, guaranteed 
by the British Government. — Oude Papers, 8C9. 
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Company’s territories, that of prematurely forcing upon BOOK H. 
the people institutions foreign to their habits, strange to chap. jii. 

their notions, and repulsive to their feelings. Troops 

were still required, therefore, -to compel payment of the 
revenues, and tlieir collection was as uncertain and irre- 
gular as before ; while to the imperfect apprehension of 
the Nawab the payment of the collectors by a per-centage 
rate upon the amount collected, appeared to be an un- 
necessaiy and unreasonable deduction from his own 
receipts. Ghazi-ud-din, therefore, soon withdrew his 
confidence, both from the Resident and from his own 
Ministers, looking upon them as the creatures and spies 
of the former. There were not wantfing in his court’ 
intriguing individuals to aggravate the Nawab’s dissatis- * 
faction, and, he became no less anxious than his fatlier 
had been to accomplish Major Baillie’s removal from* 
his councils. 

The Earl of Moira, in order to be near the scene of 
action in the Nepal war, had repaired to the Upper Pro- 
vinces, and arrived at Cawnpore in October, 1814. He 
was immediately visited by the young Nawab, and returned 
with him shortly afterwards to Lucknow. On this occa- 
sion, the Nawab offered to the Company, as his free gift, 
a croro of rupees, about a million sterling.' Acceptance 
of the gift was declined ; but the money was received as 
a loan, which the charges of the approaching campaign 
rendered highly opportune. The amount was accordingly 
registered as an item of the public debt, bearing interest 
at 6 per cent., — the current rate ; the interest being 
applied to the acquittance of sundry pensions which 
were payable by the Nawab, under the guarantee of the 
government of Bengal. The arrangement was advan- 
tageous to the pensioners as well as mutually convenient 
to the contracting parties. On this occasion 5 the Nawab 
presented a paper, which, although obscurely worded, 
manifested some degree of dissatisfaction with nis actual 
condition ; expressed a desire that the system of collection 
should be suspended in favour of a plan to be subsequently 

' Political Letter from Bengal, Ang. 1815.— Papers, 846. The offer was not, 
however, nn original idea. The Resident says, “ I was instructed to open a 
negotiation with the Vizir for the loan of a croro of rupees to the Honourable 
Company, to appear os a voluntary offer to Lord Moira. — Papers, 952. 

5 Mlnnte of the Governor-General, 30th Kov., 1814,— Oude Papers, 920. 
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ri-lium.v upon *>I ynr Jtii!Si'**s court:.-.-!.*, rome pains v;c:i; 
taken to indue-* him to be uor<; osplirit. l-ievrral e«n- 
'f**rt!»ic*'ft *;i!' n**d, jv»i ci-.ly with Ui\- Uovcrnor-G< , n<’Kit Lv.t 
with member* both »f Jii-, civil and military iiizf:"/ From 
lhv» former tin? NY.r.v.b continue- 1 it* withhold lifc t-niir; 
.confidence; last to ; nm«> of tin- bitter be imparled with 
different degree. of explicit!!'.'.- ? isi.s anxiety for Major 
JialHc’it removal. lie a! <> delivered to Mr. Ricketts, the 
cliiif werefary, r.nd t-> the- Governor-General two revtra! 
:-t;itoms.nt*», alike in t* r;o- in which lie preferred a tiutnu.-r 
of complaint.'. against t;-.a cessdnei of ll:«: R'.-rhlcssl t.u 
various ns drri-spesstfal and ’scxr.lious, or a. 

encroaching uj (.•:» Use right.-; r.nd dcmy.s'ory to the dignity 
of the Xasv.sb. IV. Is the. >' do-.-tssncnla were pns mlml in 
the cnvsr. of the ttlrit of October. On the 1st of Xovesn- 


1,-er they wore retracted. A confidential agent was rent 
by the Nr.w.-.b to disavow the averments of the preceding 
day — declaring that the jttaicnu'nts delivered by him did 
r.ot exprem his scntimcnt-<, and that they had been pre- 
pared smd put into Isis hands by European gesstlemer: 
iillaclsed to Isis service, who had persuaded him that any 
representations unfavourable to the Resident would be 
ags-ecablc to Lord Moira. A similar disavowal was re- 
peated by the Xawab, in a letter to Lord Moira, and in a 
coiifcreuee with Ms - . Ricketts, Mr. Adam, and Mr. Swinton, 
in which tho principal subjects of complaint, as exhibited 
in tho papers, were deliberately canvassed. Tlscy were all 
disowned, apd were referred to the advice of evil couu- 


> lath Ocs.— Pipers, S70. 

- Convcnitlon wish Cart-iin Giflicrt, ab-int SJili Oct.. Ou.!c r.-.rers. 0i2. 
Conference ritU Mf. Ricketts. 31*t Oct.. itud. i». £73. vWi 31c isn- 

Kicketts, Arlan?, <iml Swintoc, 4:Ii Not. Ibid. 
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sellors, who had led him to believe that their tenor would COOK 11. 
he acceptable to the Governor-General. Inferring, how- ciiaimii. 

ever, from the language and deportment of his Lordship, 

that this information was errbneous, and actually enter- 
taining no cause of complaint against the Resident, the 
Nawab hastened to withdraw the accusations which had 
been put into his mouth, and declared his readiness to 
punish his prompters by their immediate dismissal.' 

They were accordingly dismissed, although they unequivo- 
cally denied having had any concern in preparing the 
documents, or in having influenced the Nawab to present • 
them to the Governor-General. It cannot be doubted 
that their assertions were time, although they had been' 
repeatedly the confidants of the Nawab’s grievances j had * 
apparently sympathized with him ; and had assured him 
that a candid and open exposition would command the* 
Governor-General's attention . 5 The motives of the Nawab’s 
sudden change of purpose are among the worthless secrets ■ 
of an intriguing Court : his first representations may not 
have been free from sinister influences, but there is no 
reason to question the reality of his desire to get rid of 
the Resident, or to doubt that he sacrificed both his friends 
and his veracity to a sudden and ungrounded dread of 
having incurred the Governor-General’s displeasure by the 
open avowal of a wish which, contrary to his expectation, 
appeared to be unacceptable to his Lordship . 1 * 3 The man- 
ner in which he pursued and abandoned his design is 
charactei’istic of Asiatic duplicity, as well as of unsteadi- 
ness of purpose and irresoluteness of execution. 

Tho charges made by the Nawab were communicated 
to the Resident, and were shown by him to be, in many 


1 Papers, 885. 

3 Tapers, 905.—' ’flic Resident escribes this attempt to Rave liim removed t> 
a conspiracy set on foot by llokim Molidi All Khan, who lmd been removed 
from the office of Prime Minister to the late Nawab, at the Resident’s sngges 
tion, ns he was n principal opponent of tho plan of reform, heidg a farmer of 
the revenue to a considerable extent, nis object was to bo restored to his ap- 
pointment, which lie knew was impossible while Major Haitlie field, office. — 
Papers, p. 955. On the other hand, it appears probable the Nawab’s retracta- 
tion was owing to a panic inspired by the Aga Mfr, a personal friend of the 
Nawab, who, besides his apprehensions of the consequences of Ids mas'.e. ’s 
complaints, since they had failed to impair the Resident’s credit, probably 
expected by this means to secure the Resident's support in his appointment at 
the successor of Mchdl Ali. The interested rivalry of these two person i 
scorns to have been the pivot round which the other parts of the plot revolved. 

* Sec Baillle’s account.— Oude Papers, 957. 
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own household for reception into the Nawab’s immediate BOOK ii. 
service. By adherence to these, and similar injunction^ chap. m. 
the Governor-General hoped that both the actual Resident — 
and his snccessors would obtain from the Nawab a willing 1816. 
compliance on -every occasion where it might be neces- 
sity to interpose advice. With these monitory instruc- 
tions the inquiry terminated, and cordiality was appa- 
0 tly restored. It was not of long duration, 
lathe monthof March following, as the war expenditure 
;il\ continued, recourse to the hoards of Sadat Ali again 
i«ame convenient, and the Resident, acting in obedience 
to the orders of the Governor-General, extracted from the 
Swab a Becond crore of Rupees. Although Ghazi-ud-din' 
implied with -the application, his unwilling consent 
mss to hare confirmed his estrangement from the Re- 
gent, and rendered him still more than ever hostile to' 

^projects Of reform. The Resident, ascribing their im- 
yfect success to underhand opposition, offended by the 
‘wind from the Nawab’s councils of persons whom he 
•sted, and upon whom he relied, and weakened in 
' .f* as well as wounded in feeling by the distrust 
,ii in Lord Moira’s private inquiries, and public in- 
"m, could no longer restrain his indignation. A 
\ Sated the 29th of April, but not transmitted till 
Ifth of ‘September, was addressed by him to the Go- 
.-General in which he vindicated his conduct, and 
1*S the proceedings of the Nawab to factious in- 
a encouraged by the prejudice cherished against 
h Lord Moira. The Governor-General thought it 
entupon him to reply, and exonerate himself from 
, . nf nn faime3S, or prejudice against the lie- 
l fatuon ot character of that officer for 

■ doing justice w j n g his conviction of his 
i atJ d zeal, u both the late and present 

.in his intercou anC j domineering disposition, 
exhibited a g^P 1 ° ftU g resentment felt by both 
Hstified the j ca '° u ?[ p0SS ib]c that the confidence 
j»s. As it ^ as . , between tin? Govcrnor- 


-K3. 

,ny 


As it ^ ubsfet between the Govcnior- 
my which should _ ve flt t}ie Court 0 f L uc tnow 
ad bis repress 18 , ^ Q OV cnior-Gcncml, with 
^ be c iL removed Major Uaillio 

arrenoe of of 0u,3e l ° th ° Uncon * 

-office, and 
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BOOK II. trolled constitution of his own cabinet, and the absolute 
m. direction of his own domestic administration. 

Tims terminated a dissension which is deserving of 

18K*. record for tho illustration it affords of the incidents likely 
to trouble tho cquablo current of a connection of the 
nature of that established with the sovereign of Oude. 
.That Major Baillie should bo an object of dislike to Sadat 
Ali and his successor was inevitable, from tho irksome 
duties ho was appointed to discharge, and tho zeal with 
which he engaged in thorn : it was impossible, whatever 
they might profess, that these Princes could have felt a 
sincere regard for an individual who pressed upon them 
' with unchanging pertinacity, reforms which they were 
secretly resolved never to carry into operation. They 
might, povhaps, have made a distinction between the indi- 
•vidual and tho functionary, and felt for Major Baillie tho 
regard which they withheld from the Resident : hut it is 
clear from Major Baillic’s own language, as exhibited in 
his correspondence, that ho took little care to soften the 
harshness of his public acts by the suavity of his private 
manners. He is ever importunate and dictatorial ; not 
unfrcqucutly disrespectful ; and occasionally insulting. 
This is most manifest in his intercourse with Sadat All 
This evidence is less ample in regard to Ghazi-ud-din, but 
tiic precipitancy with which the projected reforms were 
set on foot, and tho interference exercised with the court 
patronage, combined with his ordinary deportment to inti- 
midate and offend tho Nawab. The want of candour and 
consistency in the latter, which nullified his own purposes, 
were in part inseparable from the Asiatic character, hut 
were in part also attributable to his inability to discrimi- 
nate between the private feeliDgs and public principles of 
au individual exercising the high office of Governor- 
General. Undoubtedly Lord Moira was prejudiced against 
Major Baillie, and had imbibed and strengthened his pre- 
judices from sources scarcely worthy of his exalted sta- 
tion — the private information of unofficial persons. This 
bias was ntrt, however, derived solely from this cause, and 
was taken, in part, from the tone of the Resident’s corres- 
pondence which jarred with his high sentiments of loyal 
deference to princely rank. Whatever were his preposses- 
sions, however, he founded upon them no public proceed- 
ings injurious to the Resident ; and, entirely satisfied with 



INDEPENDENCE OP THE NAWAB. »5- 

that officer’s ability aud uprightness, retained him in bis HOOK TI. - 
post, and recommended to the Nawab to place entire con- chap. hi. 

fidence in his judgment and friendship. It was not to be — 

expected, however, that the degree of independence which l 8 * 5 - 
he had acknowledged in the Nawab, would dispose that 
Prince to follow his recommendation, or would be palatable 
to the political representative who, long fortified by the 
unqualified confidence of the Government, had possessed 
little less than regal sway throughout the principality of 
Oude. His retirement was, therefore, unavoidable for the 
preservation of a good understanding with the Court of 
Lucknow, and was followed by a perfect, cordiality which , 
was cemented by the events of succeeding years. 1 _ , 

The internal tranquillity of the British dominions suf- 
fered at this time partial interruptions, which, although 
not affecting the permanent preservation of public order, ’ 
or impairing the credit and authority of the Government, 
exhibited characteristic illustrations of the difficulty of 
legislating for a people imperfectly known by’ those who 
enacted or administered their laws, and who as imperfectly 
appreciated the real objects aud intentions of their rulers ; 
in othor words, of the difficulty’ of governing a people 
without admitting thorn to any participation in the con- 
duct of their own affairs. Disturbances, which fora time 
assumed a serious aspect/ broke out in the Western pro- 
vinces, and in Cuttack. The former wns speedily re- 
pressed by a prompt and vigorous exertion of the power of 
the Government : the latter were of more protracted con- 
tinuance, and were at last quelled rather by conciliatory 
than rigorous measures. 

It was noticed on a former occasion, that in consequence 
of tho opposition made to the imposition of a tax on 
houses, tho Government of Bengal had adopted a different 
mode of providing for the cost of the municipal police, 
and had empowered tho chief inhabitants irf .several of 
the towns to assess themselves in the amount necessary' 
to defray tho support of a sufficient number of watchmen, 
or ohoukidars. Tho plan bciug found to succeed in tho 
cities in which it was first introduced, was extended in the 

1 Tlio second loan was commuted by treaty with tlic Xawab for Khyraslim- 
and tho country between the Gogra aud the Xorth Eastern boundary of Uudc, 

1st May, 18 16. 
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BOOK IL beginning of 1814 to othertowns in the -Lower Provinces,. 
chap. m. and in the course of the same year to those places in the 

: districts of Benares, and Bareilly, which were the stations 

1815. of the magistrates*, to whom was entrusted, the duty of 
effecting, the requisite arrangements. 1 

The regulation thus enacted by the Government was 
not at all palatable to. the towns to which it was to be 
applied, but after some little delay, the repugnance of the 
people was overcome everywhere, except in Bareilly. This 
city was the residence of a considerable population, many 
of whom were of Afghan descent, and were notorious for 
t their military propensities and impetuous disposition. 
Among them, also, were the representatives' of families- 
fofmerly of rank and consideration, which were reducedto 
comparative insignificance by the change of Government, 
'and the members of which were consequently discontent- 
ed with the present state of. affairs. A similar spirit per- 
vaded the class of Mohammedans throughout the province ; 
and, although no acts of oppression or injustice could be 
charged against the Government, yet a system that sought 
to render all alike amenable to public justice was peculi- 
arly distasteful to men who regarded themselves superior 
to all law, and able to protect their own rights and avenge 
their own wrongs. The defects of the judicial adminis- 
tration — its expensiveness and delay — the unrelenting, 
and, in some instances, excessive Assessments on the land, 
and the procrastination of a settlement either for a stated 
peiiod, or in perpetuity, enhanced the unpopularity which 
difference of origin and religion affixed to a foreign Go- 
vernment. Neither was the past forgotten; and the 
defeat of the Rohillas at Bithora, twenty-two years before, 
which was currently attributed, not to the superior valour 
or discipline of the victors, but to the treachery of their 
own leaders, still rankled in the hearts of the people of 
R ohil kband. Local causes of popular animosity also pre- 
vailed. The Kotwal, or head of the Police, was a Hindu 
of an overbearing and tyrannical disposition; and the 
European Magistrates, by reserved and uncourteous man- 
- ners, had given so much, offence to the most respectable 
of the inhabitants, that they avoided as much os possible 
all private and friendly intercourse with him. He had 
1 Ecj. ii., 1314, andxvi., ISH. 
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MOK It. magistrate, Mr. Dumblcton, commanded the assessment to 
*"> bo rondo by tho Kotwal, who nggmvnlod tho popular indig- 
nation by threatening tho lower orders with the stocks, 
sit ’- nnd tho suporiorwith chains and imprisonment, if they 
continued refractory. Tho actual collection of tho tax was 
commenced by the magistrate in porson, and by his orders 
tho shop of a recusant trader was forcibly entered, and 
property to tho amount of tho sum assessed was distrained 
for sale. In tho execution of his commands, a woman in 
tho shop received a wound from some of tho Polico Peons, 
nnd ns soon ns tho Magistrate had withdrawn, she was 
placed on a bed, and carried by tho peoplo to the Mufti. 

*By his direction she was conveyed to tho residence of the 
* Magistrate, who ordered that sho should lodge her com- 
plaint in due form in tho chief criminal court. Tho peo- 
•plo.cnrricd her back to tho Mufti, who exclaimed, that if 
such was tho Magistrate’s justice, no man’8 life or honour 
was safe in Bareilly ; nnd that it was high time for him to 
leave tho town. It does not appear that the injury in- 
dieted on tho woman was very severe, but the little regard 
paid to tho case exasperated tho angry feelings that pre- 
vailed. 

As tho oxcitomcnt continued to increase, and numerous 
mobs of both Mohammedans and Hindus, assembled in 
tho streets of Bareilly, and in tho vicinity of the Mufti’s 
rosidenco, tho Magistrate apprehended a serious breach of 
tho public peace, and deemed it necessary to disperse tho 
multitude. For this purpose he repaired on tho 10th of 
April to tho city, attended by a few horsemen and about 
thirty Sipahis of tho provincial battalion. Upon his ap- 
proach, a -rumour spread abroad that ho was coming to 
apprehend tho person of tho Mufti, and place him in con- 
finement ; and tho old man, cither apprehending, or 
feigning to approliond, tho disgrace of being dragged to 
prison, left .bis homo to tako sanctuary in a shrine in the 
suburbs of tho city, hold in peculiar reverence by tho 
Mohammedans. Tho mob fell back as the magistrate's 
party ad van ted, but when near tho Mufti’s residence they 
turned, and in order to cover his flight, barred further 
access. Tho horsemen who were sent to clear tho passage 
were resolutely resisted by tho people, who woro armed 
with swords and pikes, and two of the troopers were 
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killed and several wounded. The Sipahis then fired, but, BOOK 11. 
although many fell, the rioters stood their ground until chap. m. 

tho esenpo of Mohammed Aiwaz was secured : they then 

dispersed. The Mufti received a slight wound in the ^10. 
affray, but he effected his retreat to the shriuo of Shah- 
dara, and there his associates hoisting tho greon flag of 
Islam, proclaimed that tho religion of the faithful was in 
danger. He was immediately joined by a great part of 
the armed population of tho town, and letters having been 
despatched to the surrounding districts, numbers of reso- 
lute and enthusiastic Mohammedans flocked to his rescue, 
particularly from the towns of Pilibhit, Shalijchnnpur, and 
Eampur, the two last being comprised in the independent* 

Jagir of Ahmed All Khan, the Nawab of Eampur. Rcli- * 
gious enthusiasm, national aversion, and the love of tu- 
multuous excitement, thus combined to attract recruits ttf 
tho standard, and, in the courso of two days, assembled 
some fivo or six thousand men, nrmed with swords and 
matchlocks, scarcely knowing for what they were about to 
contend, but not tho less resolved to peril their lives in ' 
tho contest. 1 

On their part, the European functionaries wero active 
in preparing for the encounter. Tho force at their dispo- 
sal consisted only of about two hundred and seventy men 
of tho 2nd battalion of tho 27th regiment of Native in- 
fantry, with two guns, under Captain Boscawcn, and one 
hundred and fifty of a Provincial Battalion commanded by 
Lieut. Lucas. Two companies of tho former wero imme- 
diately posted near the mosque to keep the Mufti and his 
adherents in check, while tho cantonments and European 
residents wero under tho protection of tho remainder. 
Application for reinforcements was despatched to the 
nearest stations, and Captain Cunningham, with a regi- 

v 

1 Great exaggeration prevailed in tlio reported numbers outlie insurgents* 

They were said to amount to five thousand matchiockmcn, «ven thousand 
swordsmen, and a large body anned with spears and clubs. One thousand 
five linudrcd matchlocks were said to have come from Pilihlilt nlone, tho wnole 
of the Pilibhit party not exceeding three or four hundred. About the same 
number moved from Itampur, but did not nil arrive in time. There is nowhere 
any exact report of the number engaged, but tliut stated In the text seems to 
be most probable, llad time permitted, the multitude would have greatly 
increased, as many bodies were cm the march, when news of the result of the 
action sent them back. — Asiatic Monthly Journal, Jan. 0, 1817. In the evidence 
of Major Macau, lie states that ten or tlftccn thousand men assembled in 1816 
at Bareilly.— Comm. Comm. Evid, Military, p. 209. 
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BOOK If, connidornblo of their ordor Imd usurped, during Iho pre- 
( 'iiAr. in. ceding times of anarchy ; and although tho districts, for 
- — ■■ — tho revenues of which thoy wore hold accountable, were 
!*><'• not intended to bo exomptod from tho jurisdiction of the 
* Company’s ofliccrs, yet no measures had boon formally 
adopted to bring them within- Iho Sphero of tho regula- 
tions. Tho 'JVdnkdnrs wero silontly suffered to cxercim 
mipromo judicial authority within their own estates, to 
regulalo their own polico, to hoop up largo bodies of 
military followers, nnd to convert thoir places of residence 
into fortresses of formidable extout and atrongth. Of 
thefio petty chieftains, one of tho most considerable was 
* JDnyiirnm, Tnlukdar or Zemindar of a number of villages 
in, tho Uonb, in tho district of Aligorh. Ills residence 
was at the fort and adjacent walled town of Hatras. The 
'fort was of tho usual construction of similar strongholds, 
built of mud, or rather of sun-dried clay, having walls of 
great height nnd thickness, with towors at the angles, 
mounting n number of guns, and defended by a very broad 
nnd dcop ditch. Tho town wns also protected by a wall 
and a ditch. Tho force kept up by Daynram was about 
eight thousand strong, of which tlirco thousand five hun- 
dred wero horse. 

'flic conscquoiico of possessing so many of tho attributes 
of independence) wero a bcliof in its reality nnd a spirit of 
opposition to any interference with its exorcise. Whilo 
professing obedienco to tho will of tho Government, tho 
authority of its officers was perpetually evaded or defied, 
and although tho revenuo was duly discharged, yet tho 
means by which it was collected wero often oppressive 
and tyrannical, and tho villagers in vain nppealed to tho 
protection of tho paramount power: any attempt to 
enforce either civil or criminal justice within tho Taluk 
was baffled or resisted: criminals wore cither openly 
sheltered, 9 ? covertly enabled to esenpo from punishment, 
and gangs of robborB were permitted to fix their head- 
quarters in tho country of Iho Tnlukdar, on condition of 
paying himfisharo of tho spoils, levied from tho adjoining 
districts. These evils had boon frequently noticed by 
tho Govornmout, tho Landholders menaced with its dis- 
pleasure, and tho judicial officers directed to carry the 
regulations into cllcct ; but tho demolition of thoir forts 
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■was an indispensable preliminary to the humiliation of J)OOK 11 . 
their possessors, and this it had not hitherto been found emu*. ut . 

convenient or deemed prudent to attempt. The Governor- — _ 

General in Council now determined to take advantage of iMti. 
the concentration of troops in progress in the Western* 
Provinces, and to accomplish the extinction of the power 
of the contumacious landholders, if necessary, by military 
operations. Dayaram, as the most powerful and most 
audacious, was accordingly required to testify the sincerity 
of his profession of allegiance, by disbanding his troojxj 
and dismantling his fortress of Hatrns ; and a strong 
division,' under the command of General Marshall, took 
the field in the beginning of the year, to show that tho* 
requisition was not to be trifled with. 

Tho troops employed against Hatras marched from the 
several military stations of Cawnpur, Muttra, and Meerut,* 
cnvly in February, and the fort was completely invested 
by the 12th of that month. Overtures of submission 
were made by Dayaram, but the demolition of his strong- 
hold was a condition to which he could not be prevailed 
upon to yield, and recourse being necessarily had to com- 
pulsion, batteries were opened against the town and fort, 
and a vigorous bombardment was kept up upon the latter. 

A practical breach was effected in the walls of the town 
hy tho 23rd, but the garrison avoided a storm, and evacu- 
ated the place on the following morning. The bombard- 
ment of the fort continued with increased activity, and 
mostof the buildings were in ruins. On the 2nd of March, 
a shell made its way into the powder magazine, and was 
followed hy a tremendous explosion, which completed the 
work of desolation within the ramparts. Tho besieged 
still maintained a show of resistance, and returned the 
fire of the batteries ; but Dayaram, now convinced of the 
futility of resistance, and alarmed for his safety, effected 
bis escape at- midnight with a small body of retainers. 

They were encountered by a party of the dragoons, but 


feVLkSu K U,< i 8,h m S,,h “S' 11 dragoons, 3rd and 

. 1 tiwe sm * racket troop: his Maiestv’a Mtli andsuaw--' y y 

" ! Snd battalion of the J lst, 1st £**■££*£ 

,K '“ alion of tllB 1st!.. 2nd 

an<l 2nt * grenadier battalion. 
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. which led to sorious outrages, and was only tranquillized 
by the seizure of the ringleaders and the confinement of 
^the manager. In tho Moheri estate, tho Rani, the repre- 
sentative of an ancient family, had boon dispossessed by 
a fraudulent salo of the lands she inherited: although 
she was personally engaged in no commotion, yet her 
tenants took up her cause, and not only expelled or mur- 
dered tho people of tho intrusive purchaser, but the officers 
of the Police, and committed extensive depredations on 
the neighbouring lands. Tho Raja of tho hill country of 
Gumsar, in liko manner was irritated by the attempts of 
the Polico to bring him before the tribunal of the Com- 
’pany’s courts, and, in the frenzy of life resentment, 
perpetrated acts of violence which led to his forcible 
imprisonment. The people of Gumsar, a highly barbarous 
•raw, continued, nevertheless, in arms, and committed the 
most atrocious excesses upon the peaceable population of 
tho lowlands, which were retaliated by the despatch of 
troops into the district. These disturbances were not 
repressed without tho employment of five battalions of 
infantry nnd a regiment of cavalry, under the command 
of General Rumlcy; and, nlthough tho presence of so 
largo a force deterred the insurgents from assembling in 
any strength, yet they long lurked in the impenetrable 
thickets on the borders of Cuttack and Ganjam, prepared 
to resume, their depredations in the latter, and lending 
their aid to the troubles which agitated the former pro- 
vince in 18I7. 1 

The wish of the Government to bo relieved from the 
irksome task of managing the turbulent Chorus and Khar- 
wars, the military cultivators of Palamu, upon the sale of 
the Zemindari for arrears of revenue, induced them to 
transfer it, in 181G, to a neighbouring Zemindar, who 
consented to be responsible for the revenue at a reduced 
rate, and $o superintend' and manage the police. The 
villages wfere generally held by tenants who had been 
accustomed to consider themselves permanent occupants, 
at a fixed rate of assessment. Their new chief began his 
reign by raising the rents of some and wholly dispossess- 

i Reports on the Stoic of the Northern Circars, by Mr. W. Thackeray, in 
Marrli, 1819. Selections from tho Records, i. 974. Visit of Sir Thomas Monro 
rn the Northern C'Jears, January, 1893. Ibid. lif. 553 ; also MSS. Records. 
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ing others : a general rising ensued : the officers of the BOOK ir. 
Zemindar were attacked, some were killed, the police chap. nr. 

stations were demolished, and the riot was not put down . 

without the employment of a military force. As rights 1817. 
sanctified by long prescription and popular estimation 
had undoubtedly been invaded, contrary to the intention 
of the Government, the renter was removed, and the 
management of the district taken under the immediate 
superintendence of the Company, by which means order 
was, for a season at least, restored. 

In Cuttack the insurrection was more extensive, and its 
suppression longer delayed. It arose out of the operation , 
of the revenue enactments of the Government ; but its 
immediate and exciting cause was the manner in which 
those enactments were executed, the flagrant extortion 
and cruel oppression practised by the subordinate futifc- * 
tionaries of every department of the state. The natives of 
Orissa had always been proverbial for mental dulness, and 
their inaptitude for public duties occasioned, even under 
their own princes, while the country was yet a Hindu king- 
dom^he employment in all offices of trust of foreigners from 
the neighbouring countries of Telingana and Bengal. The 
latter chiefly filled the public stations under the English 
magistrates and collectors, and, under a succession of supe- 
riors, who seem to have exercised little vigilance or activity 
in controlling their subordinates or in punishing corruption, 
preyed with impunity upon the helpless and bewildered 
population of the province, and rendered the Government 
itself dreaded and detested. 

The rigorous exaction of the Government assessment 
on the land everywhere calculated, in combination with 
the improvidence of the Zemindars, to lead to their im- 
poverishment and ruin, was peculiarly mischievous in 
Cuttack. The amount, originally calculated on an erro- 
neous principle, was excessive, and, 1 in order to’ijischarge 

1 The original assessment was computed on an average of that which ap- 
peared to have been paid for some years to the Mahrattas, butvlie Mahratta 
assessment was liable to many deductions which were not admitted into the 
British. Even then it exceeded the average amount by 1,6s ,000 rupees, the 
Mahratta being Bs. 10,15,000, the British Its. II ,80,000. Under the periodical 
and progressive assessments, however, this amount had been raised, in 1S16-I7. 
to Bs. 13,82,000. The augmentation had been made at random. In Khurda 
the highest assessment under the former system never exceeded five annas per 
biga ; under tbe later arrangement it amounted to seven and a half. 
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BOOK II. it, the Zemindars were compelled to raise their demands 
ciiai*. m. upon tho people, who wero generally wholly unable to pay 

them. Tho Zemindars, consequently, fell speedily* into 

J817. arrears, and tlioir estates wore sold to now men, either to 
tho rovenuo officers thomBclves, or their Bengali country- 
men, whoso means of gratifying tho cupidity of tho public 
functionaries rendered many of their sales wholly collusive 
and fraudulent; 2 and sacrificed tho original proprietor not 
so much at tho shrine of public good as of private emolu- 
ment. 3 Tho intrusive Zemindars, odious from tlicir very 
intrusion, and tho sinister course well known to the 
people, by which their end was attained, eager to make 
" tho most of their purchases, incurred by their unsparing 
' extortions still more intenso hatred. By their exactions 
tho rents of tho tonnnts wero raised to the highest possible 
’’amount, and thoso who claimed to hold their lands on 
easy terms, in lieu of certain services, were either fully 
assessed, or wore turned adrift. 4 Theso latter wore, for 
tho most part, tho only persons in tho province familiar 
with tho uso of arms ; tho Paiks, or militia and police of 
the country under the Nativo Government ; and they wero 
little inclined to submit with patience to tho loss of their 
property and annihilation of their privileges. 

To theso subjects of public distress and discontent was 
added another pressure upon tho people, in tho extreme 
enhancement of tho price of an article of first necessity. 
Salt, in consequence of tho precipitate introduction-of the 
Company’s monopoly. Tho price was injudiciously fixed 
at a rate far beyond tho moans of the inhabitants of tho 
province, being six or soven times that at which it had 
been ordinarily sold, 3 The state benefited but compara- 

1 Of 3,000 Zemindars who hod contracted for the rercmio In 1803, only H30 
wero In possession in 1817-18. 

2 The Jtunshl of one of the Collectors pm-chased an estate, assessed at an 
annual Jummn, of 60,000 rupees, for 23,000 rupees, — less than half a year’s 
purchase. 

5 The estate of JIatnishporc, although one or thoso held at n quit-rent, was 
sold for arrears and bought by on opulent IlengoU; the dispossessed Zemin- 
dar was, of course, one of the leaders of the insurrection. 

* Such were tho effects of these measures that tho people sold ercrylhisg, 
CTOit to tlioir f. ives and children, to obtain sustenance, nud wlicn alt was In- 
sufficient they abandoned their homes and fled Into the forests. In the course 
of 181G between five and sis thousand houses were thus deserted, and the 
country was becoming depopulated. 

* On the extension of tho monopoly to tlio sonthern divisions of Cnltacb, 
tho price in Khurdn rose from about fourteen anas to six rupees per mannd. 
This svas peculiarly opprcsslrc to the rcoplc of Orissa, ns they were ncctis- 
tomed to eat their boiled rice on the second dor, when It was stale and more 
than originally insipid. 



SALT MONOPOLY INTRODUCED. 

lively little, for smuggling urns almost openly practised by 
the very persons appointed to prevent it. Yet, ns tho 
illicit traders kept up the jiriccs, the people suffered 
severely, andwero ripe for a revolt against the Govern- 
ment, by whose measures nnd whoso agents, they were 
deprived of the means of procuring the necessaries of life. 
Nor were the judicial arrangements of their new rulers 
less obnoxious to tho simple and ignorant inhabitants, 
accustomed to summary and informal decision. Unac- 
quainted with tho very language of the regulations, 1 and 
incapable of comprehending the forms of tho courts, they 
found themselves entirely at the mercy of the public 
officers, and were made to pay heavily for justice, which, 
in the end, they seldom attained. The police was a still 
more insufferable grievance ; in lien of tho native Pniks, 
DnrOgas and their myrmidons were introduced, and wifrc 
as rapacious .as they were inefficient. Properly was anni- 
hilated, and littlo security for person survived.® 

The province of Cutlnck was distributed between two 
classes of occupants; those who cultivated the Mogul- 
bnndi. the open nnd most productive part of the country, 
and the pcoplo of the Rajwara, which, on one side of the 
Mogulhandi, extended in a narrow slip along the sea coast, 
and, on tho other linnd, spread westward over a broad 
expanse of hill and wilderness. Hie estates of the Mogul- 
bandi were assessed on tho same principles as those in 
Bengal ; tho Rajwara estates, consisting of tracts ill adapt ml 
to cultivation, were held at a low quit rent, nnd on the 
condition of military service. 3 One of tho most consider- 
able was the district of Kliurdn, lying n short distance 
west of tho celebrated shrine of Jnganuath. It was the 
Zcmimlari of the Raja of Klrarda, who was dear to the 

’ They were In Hen, -ill. 

* The jetier Ihmva cf Khsnli contrived, In tlic conn- of n few years, In 
extort a Hl.li of (10,000,’.) from tlic villager?. The ScrJltadar of tlio 

Civil Conn of Cnltacl.- wav convicted of havln:; taken hrib.-v to Ilso titer.! of 
abont 00,000 rnpeev (0,000'.) In a few civ**, and liail realised a very Isrpe j>ro. 
Jicrty by un unchecked enure of similar con option. It Iv worthy of note tint 
the officers of tho roiirti who were pimbbcd for their inalprsVtlcev were all 
Mohammedans. lllmln functionaries wonhl not probably hive I, eon more 
honcit under fitch a system, hut they wonhl have l«ecn lu«s darinp, Ic's 
tyrannical, nnd mipht have been leu insatiable ; it any rate, they would liavc 
l>cou less obnoxious to the Uriya population, nlthauph a dedll.c of llcnpalls 
seems to have been a national fl-ctlnp. One of tho pricvanccs ttrped by tho 
Iirorpcnts wa«. that “ a parcel of ltougalls protcndoil to tc their masters." 

3 Account of Orissa, by A. Stirling.— Asiatic llcscarclics, vol. xv. 
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ldV.-. Ho v.vt t.>.> ji* Ar ftint t«>> iii’.j«ti'.-»t *.f vrr**riy to 
ftj. t*< ntu'h tardy and mi'-vrUm i>ro'.i-t‘ti>*!i, s\xi>l rsvddy, 
thomth pirilotuMy, attempted t*‘i vitnlicfttn liS% own riylit.i 
liy llin iiiitmm**ntality nf juji’ilar iiiMirm-tiftn. Af-*'iit»*il 
liy n of tlif v.ilii trilii-'! *»f Umn«.ir, r.ntl l.y a 

mmil«'r«»f IVifc.i mill utili'iiiM-tl Rj-iit.**, In' rvpjs-'.-.rni in t!i«' 
viUn:;** of Khurilft, nttarki-'l anil j*ut tin* jw.l*^ in 
fliplil, mkI lilli'tl runi* of tin' |>*— •}>!'* ; ! *t th«* ntatinn on 
fih*, mid j>li»)ili-r«'il nii<l lnimt Hi" osTiO" of tin' {j*->vrriinn nt 
onlloclor. No injury \v.w linin' to any ono unconn-'cti-'l 
with tho Govemnii-nt. Tli** rum'-.i of thin nttr.ot w.w 
now njircft'1 ftlmvnl : the who!? province v.-v-t in a s t.*,‘o of 
inmim-ctiufi, nml Jn^hatiiilfti. in n few wis-kn, wm r.t tli- 
ln*:\il of ftlmvo tlin r tlmurmnl rinten', nrine*! with MvonJi, 
I’jieam, Isivcs nnt! Arrows, mid ft few liwtclilocVs. 
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BISING IN KHURDA. 

As soon ns news of the tumult reached Cuttack, a 
detachment of troops was despatched to Khurda ; a party 
from which, sent out to collect provisions, was surprised 
at the pass of Gnnjpurn, and was driven back on the main 
body, with tho loss of an officer, Ensign Faris, command- 
ing it. The rest of tho dotaclimcnt fell back to Pipli 
losing their bnggage and cnttlo. A seeoud attempt mado 
by tho magistrate, with a military guard, to enter KlniVda, 
failed, and tho party retreated to Cuttack, harassed by tho 
insurgents. Jagbandhu was, in consequence, emboldened 
to advanco to tho town of Jagannath, of which he took 
possession. Tho only force at this place consisted of. 
about eighty Sipaliis, while tho rioters were estimated at 
four thousand. The town was plundered ; the fort, build- 
ings, and bungalows were set on fire, and tho troops sta- 
tioned for the defence of the collector’s houso and treasury" 
were attacked; they repulsed the assailants, but the officer 
commanding judged it expedient to retreat with tho 
public treasure to Cuttack. This affair contributed to 
extend tho insurrection, and every district in which tho 
ancient proprietors had been deprived of tlioir estates, was 
in arms. The triumph of the rebels at Puri, was short- 
lived. One of their objects in marching thither had been 
to place their Raja at their head ; but his fcar3 or his 
prudence deterred him from connecting himself with tho 
disturbance, and one material element of opposition was 
thus defective. At the same time, Capt. Le Fcvre, with 
the greater part of tho 1st battalion of the 18th N. I., 
marched from Khurda to recover Puri. At Devendrn, tho 
battalion was encountered by the Uriyas, and an action 
ensued, which speedily terminated in their defeat. Puri 
.was re-occupied, and the person of tho Baja being secured, 
he was removed to Cuttack. 

Although the affair at Devcndra showed that the insur- 
gents were wholly unable to cope with tho regv^ar troops, 
the disturbances were far from being allayed. Khurda 
was entirely in their possession, and in the beginning of 
May, a body of above two thousand made an attack upon 
a detachment at Pipli in tho neighbourhood. It was 
repulsed, and tho rebels never afterwards appeared in 
force ; but risings took place in Limbai, Kurdes, and Ku- 
jang, which the civil power was unable to restrain, and to 
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ns had Wen most notorious for extortion nnd oppression, HOOK 11. 
were deservedly punished, and .such of their European eiiAivm. 
.superiors a * were considered to bn implicated in tlic* causes — — — 
of the insurrection, were removed. .Some of the unhappy 
people who had hern driven into rebellion lost their lives 
in action, nml others, token with arms in their hands, 

.suffered death under the operation of martial law: when 
that ceased, the offenders weto transferred to the civil 
power, and tunny were condemned to a prolonged period 
of confinement and lmrd labour. }>v these several means 
of severity and conciliation, the province was on! indy 
fratuptiilired, that in August, lsl! 1 , n general amnesty was^ 
proclaimed, with tho exception of n few of the leaders. 

Some years clapre.l lvfore. they were considered to, lw 
objects of clemency; but, in 1 Si-“. dagbandlns w induced 
to surrender himself, nnd was allowed to reside in Cut hack 
upon n pension from the Government. 'Hi in event extin- 
guished the last .‘.park of reKdlion in which the people 
vretc much less to blame than the functionaries of the 
state, wl'.ethcr native or "European, the former having 
xemorseler'dy aggravated, l>y corruption nnd tyranny, 
intolerable burl hnis : the latter having permitted free 
rcopa to their t uhonlitiates. neglected to make themselves 
r.r!ju:ii:ite:l with the institutions of the 'country nnd the 
circum dances of the people, and having omitted to 
bring to the knowledge of the Government the utter 
inapplicability to Cuttack of arrangements which, whether 
applicable or not, had been imposed upon the agricultural 
papulation of bcngal. 1 

The.-o ‘.ran -actions, however illustrative of the state of 
Indian society, end instructive to the Jlrithh Government 
in regard to their future relations with their native sub- 
jects, attracted little notice : and may, perhaps, excite 
little interest amidst the more momentous political ami 
1 military transactions which, about the same, period, con- 
vulsed the whale of Hindustan. 

> iaintet tx'.i'.its tj Catts-k. 5<>:V.C'o pa U:e tttffllf. 
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IlUOlv II. ^PlIK politic;!! rc!r.‘.i>'iii ••.'itnlilisliwl with tlio court of 
chai’. iv. * Ptvtiw, IifAl borne, on v.-o have remarked, for some time 

- . i jiast, nn uneasy coniploximi. The claims of Hie I\shwa 

ISM, ujmn Jkiroila nml Hyderabad, !.t:l! remained imadjustetl, 
nnd he ascribed the delay totho purposed procrastination 
of tho llritish authorities. Their intervention aUo pro- 
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tectod llio estates of his feudatories from his secret or BOOK II. 
open encroachments, and his title to be regarded as the chap. iv. 
head of tho JJfthratta confederacy, which the other leading — — — — — 
members wore willing to acknowledge, was avowedly 1814. 
withheld from him by the British Government. Notwith- 
standing the unequivocal tone in which their determina- 
tion to disallow the resumption of this supremacy was 
declared, Baji Buo had never desisted from unavowed 
intrigues for its attainment, and, in violation of the terms 
of tho treaty of Basseiu. had constantly maintained agents 
at tho Courts of Gwalior, Indore, and Nagpur, and carried 
on with little afiectarien of concealment, negotiations m 
with tho Blionsla. Sindhis. srd Holkar. It may be doubted, * 
however, if he ever entertained a design to engage in agy 
sorious collision with the British Government Although 
bold iu plotting. anSfeuuSrus of his purposes. Baji fiao* 
was utterly deficient in resccal intrepidity, and trusted 
rather to persevering snr seers; mmgus mars to resolute 
and open defiance. TheBsrvu was not- withonf ability, 
nor incapable of exerunn. re hs ahilhfss were counter- 
acted by habits of vi-rorcs hmhihsncs. and a cisnositicn 
naturally indolent, rendered Ins ms of artrrfiy mtfrecuenr 
and of short dursirun. Eh mtditirn ttinht Lzvs orer- 


corne his love of rinsers- ami ease. Lad met ids ensststT-i 
timidity deterred him rum. eurarurrsas rurc jrrns a hazard 
of personal safety, inr ttifmrrd ~w— re haws recces* to- 
profound cisshnnimur ±r rha-f 
Suspicions ardysLccs arris' r 
gave them cut i rcrriiE and 
placed his sola rem-ms urem h 
inferior staisx 
favour for c 
unhesitadbr s 

aud seifs 
times to re n 
tobeh: 

feS 

hereres rr m 



JUMoitV *»r IMtlTfMf JNTUA 


(hi/.-; ;t him--!.' «>> Uru-\ P> hi'. H'Vm ; 

uinl < •’<•-. hot I!'"’' I’ v.i't-.ji < Jft-Lv.'i’.r, an uiynt cf lh n ili-v 
< l tnitti'l'W with l!hi y.atit t. 

ti’i Hii'iti'ifiss*.' hr.ith* r «.f ,Vii iri.l att-l f> firr -‘illative 

•if the mt'-rior tl-.i- nf iJir-rl >„ itl-M in th* ir.t*fr*i 
i.f Sit.it 41:1, tor* .*••!!** i-> P.vint, almo-t fjtniilt.ircii'.:*!/ 
with th" Sv<tri, t>> M-.'ir- th" IV-hwa, that if he wvill 
hrin^ nlr>nt the rr*v»r.t‘:ti;» nf Sitaram to the of 

1 lev. .in, nil hi-i Mi»m1:1 Ik' iitnr.vl:.;t<-!y eorrtpit«.tl 

v.ith, nn-1 hii : npreui.icy l> • Th'’ Lai*. rrxf 

r.iul nitho'iirh K-tav - 1 wa-t httt" jiruh.\M»\ jvi art 
niMttioml # r I'l'ifi'iiitrit v.-aa *,h;n •itpplii'l t<> tr-’i', th-: 
S-ntti with Riitl til** \ cry ja-titut sort of thr inlri-pw 

v.-.vi too eniip'iti.i! to the iV.ihwnV liuricf-’r. for him to 
rc.-ii.it th* temptation of plini^sn™ into it-i itrrt and tlan- 
jf.-runi labyrinth. 

1W11 n'nju.vintcd with the coiiiib.-raciiri:: force 1 which 
were jworctly r.t wort, f.t'.tl d-j pairin ’ of obfainiji; an au- 
dience, (h’.nci lhar applied for ]>cntii:’Mo:i to rvtunt to 
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Barodn, when afraid of exciting tlic serious displeasure of BOOK II. 
the British Government by the abrupt close of negotia- ciur. tv. 

lions, undertaken at their earnest recommendation, and re- 

called to a sense of the risk, by the earnest remonstrances of ou- 
tlie British Resident ; projecting too, even at this season, ap- 
parently, the catastrophe which finally closed the transac- 
tion, 1 the Pcsliwa’fi advisers adopted a total change of 
conduct, and exhibited towards the Saslri a degree of 
cordiality, which constituted a marked contrast to their 
previous inattention. Private interviews took place be- 
tween Trim bale and Gangadhar, in which the former 
avowed that ho had been actively opposed to the latter, 
and had even listened to devices against his life ; but he 
assorted that the Peshwa had now become convinced, tljat 
it was for his advantage to have the Sastri for his friend, 
and was willing to pay that deference to his opinions 'll 
which they were entitled by his acknowledged sagnefy* 
and experience. Great pains were taken to act upon the 
negotiator’s vanity — which was ns remarkable as his 
ability — and, for a time, with success. He was made to 
believe that the Peshwa was most anxious to engage his 
services, and nominate him as his own minister ; nml a 
matrimonial alliance was concerted between his son and 
the sister of the wife of Baji Rao. On his part, he en- 
gaged that the Gackwar should assign to the Pcslnva lands 
yielding seven lakhs a-ycarin lieu of his claims, and should 
cnncludo a treaty of amity with Poona, without the inter- 
vention of the British Resident. The question of terri- 
torial cession was, however, referred to the government of 
JJaroda, and pending the reference, Gangadhar accompa- 
nied the Peshwa to the sacred shrine of Nosik, 5 where 
extensive preparations were made for the celebration of 
the nuptials. 

Whether it was the result of his own reflections, or of 
the suggestions of his friends, Gangadhar .Sastri soon be- 
came apprehensive that he had been cajoled inlo commu- 
nications incompatible with tho interests of his court, and 

* IJrjv’rtH v r:r entri-nt 1 st r^'ra, ilia! "Trr on r' TVvaii.U U*r l:f- 

cf t ! if J'a'tti. An |:itr Jrttrr tn Sit aram Irvin r*nr<»f hi* c. rrr'r* 
rX I'oipA'datf IM4. tt-iptrlK, “ Mery < no !»rrc iftjf tJ.hM.ie I* 

t r*»r«r l-ivl; - Ms. 

5 Nvil i* tv ji’a-r *f chi* .IrfAUr MncS'ly. m t!*f it; :;!c4 f-tr* rf r^r <f 
ft 1 1 ’cntur***, v!»rn in riilf, an»l i+ ?aii tUrmf It' I’-s'ii" fmt:i I i* 
rutlinp r.?J iS.f* «».»*■' ft IJ»1 \ t r O/fv* It c’J-'sr* nr 4 tr ?},* 

***»■* niisf, In IT* rir.r, mi m iinj^TStTirc i» Uimf.** cf * tn* 

fill ns l!ir Jrfeni. . 
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niSTouY or British ixbia. 

BOOK II, immediate vicinity, almost in ins presence ; mid mich an 
cuAr.iv, outrage, under such circumstance-, could not lie perju.'- 

— t rated with impunity, without involving his Highness in a 

suspicion of having sanctioned its commission. The re- 
monstrances of the Resident were bached by a letter of 
admonition to the Peshtva from the (!ovrnior*(jenmt, but 
nothing could induce either him or his counsellor to insti- 
tute a serious enquiry. It was affirmed that no due to 
the perpetrators could he obtained, that the Sost ri lmd 
many cneinie--, mid acted imprudently in moving abroad 
so scantily attended ; in short bin death was llie work of 
^ destiny, and no good could result from further investiga- 
tion. Knropenn notions of public obligations worn not no 
5 easily satisfied. Although it was probable that the active 
instruments in the murder were the emissaries from Rn- 
fivht, mm of whom, Ihndoji, was known to have been in 
Punderpur at the time of tho assassination ; yet it was 
clear that Trimbak, at least, was deeply implicated in the 
oecurrenc". Ills repeated and earnest invitation;) to the 
Sastri to repair to the temple, could be accounted for only 
by bis being a party to a scheme for affording to the mur- 
derers an opportunity of executing their design ; nml the 
indifference with which he received the intelligence, his 
private, conferences with Bandoji, both before and after the 
ftf'S’ii'sination, and the entire ab'-micn of any attempt to 
discover the murderers, were unequivocal proofs of his 
participation in the crime ; of the participation, indeed, 
of the Pcdiwa Liinself ;• but as the pnnisliinent of tlm 
latter wan embarrassed by obvious political considerationn, 
the intent and wce-v oty was made responsible for the act ; 
ft and the atre-.l of Trimbak, and his delivery to the British 

• Tr.; ■*--!- n <■■■■* 1:'« et-fn-l-a »!•>•», n--in«1 tint lVCis* of 

1 it’'-.: lr.u'.Mf- ! 0- r*sr<>r. m jar! if » plot to »i'irr U,o rrUntHtlnn Ilf 
.*■ .'•.r.r.n !•■ iK.-r. un ton ‘Ill'S of l.!« ••it—rvkivr to Ur Intmtti (,f Urn 
JWivs »! At rn'.Ui-r tent, I - i.mf-n*-! rot to l.n»w wj,.. ti- 

ll-.;;. or wr.vl'’t I-l-Ii-Tf! I'-.o-ii-Jl >« rlit-tljr ifitr-mn!. Tin truth swirs 
trlnwlwn If it l;rn*loli w.-r lie t :l: -S; '1 muram-nt i.f U,- crlmr, till I.o 
. *, 1 ! St- i' ,(■ -! cl— r r,M>uv<l of 11 , - foit'iirrrjir- of Hi- 

IvC.h r itr-1 V.t 'ti'ii « f I fin.! si.. Hr «!isri> of 1; inSoji In Hi- nnmifr 

s » ai v *t ( I -, 1 1 - *1^1 li.r-t t, t-*' 'i l.i OT r> 1 , , Ijorr jmiti- 1 -crrtly to |-n!,'Vf jor 
*i''i srr:-! fo!.*»*or-», ft'* nt U.- U"i— , &; '1 to p|y, n n rerjr n-ns 1 t-f nt.ic 

*’!M of is. < j to I.H j oof. 11/ f-.f tli- r i tj-n—i on t!,r Jou-o-y j 

t-.t.ne t -M «V» •"irril t-rn '. ltil*r>l-w« o ltti'InnitiiK, t. U, *• J'linilrroor 
r.-'-t. A Her fir-i Mt. to f'.- RtH.TxU.t ltf-.it livl, jl.oflljf l-f,rr, 

! tv tote --.'.i'-i tl>it " |1 - fit-tri wosM r.rrrr r-lnrn to llirf.tv'' Oil l.ii 
ft ifn to f <• fit-), war's t*tit!r-r 1 - rsiio-.fwit for Jsf- In Irons, I’t tl- f, rl of 
c...-.: — s-Jos t!*Tirn. lil.ij sfsr.t fuowai Bill lmfrii',n,-I.~M5. )>■■<, r, is. 
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Government, wore declared to bo the indispensable condi- 
tions of preserving undisturbed amicable relations with 
the iVliwu 

The demand made f.>r the delivery of his favourite was 
for some time strenuously resisted by the Pcshwn, who 
urged that, the imprisonment of mi individual against, 
whom no proof could be produced, was nu act of manifest 
injustice, ami professed bis readiness to place Trimbalc in 
confinement himself, could the charge of his being acces- 
sory to the murder of the Ka«!ri be substantiated against 
him. However plausible the objection, it was not entitled 
to any consideration, for B.iji Kao well knew that none of 
his people would venture to prefer an accusation against 
Ins minister while at large: upon his being removed, the 
Resident pledged himself to bring forward the evidence 
which had seemed to the British Government mifiirieiit ttJ 
involve Trimbak in the transaction. It was with great- 
dijTieiilly that the reluctance of the Poshwa was overcome, 
mid for a moment be seemed to contemplate the nUema- 
tivoof open hostility. His fears of the result, however, 
prevailed, and he consented to give np the person of 
Trimbak. on condition that his life should be spared, and 
that his imprisonment should not be attended with any 
unnecessary severity. Trimbak was accordingly delivered 
ton detachment of the Poona brigade, on the 17th of Sep- 
tember, and was immediately marched off to Thanna, 
where he was confined. Tin* emissaries from Raroda 
were at the same time apprehended, and sent toCiuromt. 

Tho communications which had been carried on by the 
lVsliwa, with the several Mahrnt tn courts, had not been 
unattended by consequences unpropitmus to tlio continu- 
ance of tranquillity, and the maintenance of British influ- 
ence. The chiefs were generally discontented with their 
position. Forgetting the peril in which their former en- 
mity had involved them as its effects ceased to be felt, 
and misunderstanding the motives of tho forheanuico 
which the victors had exercised, they were alone sensible 
of the comparative insignificance to which tdify lmd been 
reduced, and impatient of tho restraint which tho pre- 
dominating power of tho British imposed upon their 
career of universal spoliation. Tho instigations of tho 
Peshwa fomented these feelings, and rendered thorn more 
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if: *-‘.rr ;-.tixh*:;i to r*,;ie» titrate nri/1 r'.mbir '• U.';r 
tili'i/r the ilirn.ti’ilj of A Jrrit.'rr, •/.!>*. fli !hi;V ftC« 
dg.it h> K- t!i«- 1',‘itttii.i'/' «.f the Mi»5i7.iUi 

fwJtTA'jon. Wj/.m Milijrrt.i wrJjrrcd Jth-V.sl ;hh JJ'-rivlto 
uii J/; th* :r *lif ■•iti'-fn'tijiji and rrcit.- th* Jr > nifno'Jty. 

Tit*' tiijj'rl ».f iniintaJjiiiij; a miJitiry ***.?! p'm.'.v 
U**;i*|y»!i fit 1 ' f.< M. for the protection />f tji>- frontiers of 
iV-r.if front the iti't'jr i'jji" of Amir Komi, and th** jr.vr.yy 
of tin- ]m dll.'.ry hind**, kliOV.'Ji ft-. I'liidiri':, III Coji; fj<y: 
of tfi*- in/'f’JrSrjtry of the troop « of tin Bitomla, imjj/vrr] 
r.tt r xtpv>r<!in.iry h*irth*n jijjoji in* ev.vr«:n ,, nt. of JWitwl, 
which I.oj.1 Mint** had it in/with'-nt tijKiji the 

livi t.f to defray. The char,*-: vrs incurr'-d for 

ii;i hi-ni'jii, fljj.l tli" it<-frn< - v.-.v-, r.n .set of voluntary rid, 
impri»vM<'<l for hv any -siting < Th* v.\ ,r *. 

tf.-.dy method of x-'i-ijif.-.-itit,;' th- Krvif.- and t!.*.- co t 
v. J h- .1 r.'th- jiltary r.r:d. with the entire e-.n- 

riitfrrtr.’ of tis"' 1 hoi.! 1 ' authoriti' •*, '!.»• Itriildi Government 
had, f-«r *>iiiic YrnTft | t, endeavoured to proVail tip ‘ ft th- 
I5.vi t-i roftit,-.-* a «.f <i««rji}i*.:ori. Hrghnji 

Bh*m.ds, hotti-vi r, f> ‘t R- 'irtil that wild not l*: hfi 
t<» fall a M'fjr. -.* to h«rd-.i tit plunderer ■, v. ho would ih f :u 
v. ctli ad liti-Jiftl « r- lit on. I nv •■in-r-, 1,-.- brought more in:- 
Mtvdixlrly »t.t<» f intact with tit*- Frith h po*"/ --ion-i. He 
v..i« j„-« dMy of opinion, that «<\*n jf kb.il* id**,!. hi* might 
by jf ilii-y or f*ce*-, provide for hi t own jiruU.-'-iion ; and he 
pri.'-d too highly th*' privilege of exemption from for*. 
control to barter his independence f*>r military rtr wir. 
The mthrni'* ion of his internal relation- vrith other native 
j>ritie> s to the iuterji'-otion of r. licit i^h I!<*Menf, Viiul*! 
also have pal n. /.top to the cxem:ti«a of hi • de dyn-. rrdriit 
the Jirinrip ility of Bhopal, n j orlionof v.h’.ch he expected 
to l*a able, in cwircrt vrith Lh-alat Kao Simihia, to rnsr.-x 
to ItU own dominion*'. 

Shortly after the repuhe of Amir Khar), and tier with- 
drawal of ’the British forces, Bnjjhuji Bho::*ls. t ritem! into 
an alliance with Sindhia. for the annihilation of the Xawab 
of Bhpjiftl t ‘and the jiartition of Isis country lictvnyn the 
confederates ; and at the end of the rainy reason of isln, 
nn nmiy front Xagpnr, commanded by Sadik Ali. and a 
force front Gwalior, led hy .Targft 11;:, u, entered the Bhopal 
territories. Unable to face such superior forces, Virir 
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Mohammed threw himself, with such troops as he could BOOK II-. 
assemble, into the city of Bhopal, where he determined to cnAr: iv. 

defend himself to the last extremity. Bhopal was situ- ■ - 

ated on high and uneven ground, not far from a portion *815. 
of the Vindhya range of mountains, and was about four 
miles in circumference. It was surrounded on three sidos 
by a tolerable wall, but was without a ditch, or other 
defences. The south side was protected by a citadel, 
placed on the high bank of an artificial lake, formed by 
embankments, connecting contiguous hills, extending on 
the west of the town, about five miles in length, and one 
in breadth. Most of the inhabitants had been sent away. % 

The garrison, including a body of three thousand Pindaris, 
amounted at first to eleven thousand men, but when the 
■besiegers had occupied most of the approaches to the city, 
the deficiency of forage compelled the retreat of the PilP 
daris, and other mounted troops, leaving no more than five 
or six thousand men to defend Bhopal, against the united 
armies of Sindhiu and Nagpur, exceeding at least ten times 
that number. 1 The siege commenced at the end of 
October, 1813. The operations of the besiegers were 
tardy, and their fire of little effect ; but in the course of 
December they had completed the investment of the 
town, except on the side of the lake, across which supplies 
wero for some period longer conveyed to the garrison. In 
the course of December and January, repeated attempts 
were made to carry the place by escalade, but they were 
met by Vizir Mohammed, and his son Nazar Mohammed, 
with undaunted intrepidity, and resolutely repulsed. The 
most formidable enemy the garrison had to encounter was 
famine, for the Mahrattas had bribed the boatmen who 
had been employed to carry provisions across the lake, 
and this source of supply being out off, the troops were 
exposed to the severest suffering. The Mohammedans 
assuaged their hunger by the flesh of the animals that 
perished of want, while the Hindus endeavoured to ap- 
.pease the cravings of nature with decayed vegetable 
matter — bruised tamarind stones, and the leave’s of Jreesj 
— numbers, unable to endure these privations, deserted ; 

1 According to native authority, cited "by Sir J. Malcolm, the united armies 
amounted to seventy thousand, which, however, he thinks uiay be exaggerated 
hy tenor fifteen thousand men,hnt “the force,’* he adds, “is acknowledged 
.by all to have been very great.”— Central India, i. 393. 
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11, 1);*- drirrlior;':, tilth the rr.-Tirdti—i r, f ti," >' *;y> 

* «'*< »*. the psrri 1 - ui from about i tx thousand to tv* many 

■' hundred*. 

* 111 th" tlinfith of March, 1M4, til* do.th of J lhv'i t 


uii'i <1;° cifrmoriir-.i v.l.idi followed, suspended the op r%- 
ti».!,n »f the afforded the {•anv.oti mi interval 

t ! #nd mi opj'ortunily «f repairing the wn'.is of th* 

t.rt.Jj. Ill the following May, mi** of Vj/sr MnirunOi'd’s 
nO'iecr*, n UnjtiTjt, v.'.vi lntnp*r.-d with hy F.viifc Ali, and 
introduce,! a parly of five hundred of tie- Nr.rp'tr trvijji, 
by night, in*'t thf ji'r.t which l;r command'd. C.’or.odwirJ 
lh> jn--H‘r . edr.ndy jnnsb-n of hhopit. th>* Jfnlmtbt,'. 
itv/aitrd ilay-light for th* fcrumplhui of Ihr'ir op-m.*.:-:;'', 
ntt'l, halting at the Ma'i-oVum of on" of th* Nnvuh i of 
Jlhfijril, put r.ud* Mi ’.1 laid down in rest. TJ:*:r 

Vulcanite wan di-overed, and r*j»erltd to YirirMoham- 
iv, M, who, j.-rerivift;; that no tim* war. Vi hi Jo-t, imm>di- 
r.My f.ita' Led th* enemy, although n' t having worn than 
thirty tn*t> About hi-, p-w-on. The attack w,\.s b-d by 
Nazar Moh-wutn*-! : th* M dirwitss wer* taken by viirj.-ri - ”, 
end tinny fell nnd« r the Kr t firr of the Pair, w, who, 
id'iowing them tii time to mnver from their m r.fr-ion. 
rushed among them with their sword', mid put them to 
llh’ht. They ri act:,-, ted the p.-.-t with pri-dpitancy. leav- 
ing Ix-himt ah ivr r. hundred tiller! cod wound'd. Kitlvr 
the failure of thin attempt, or worn* motives unavuwvd, 
induced H.vlik AH to weary of the enterprv >•; ; ami prr- 
tending that he lir.<! l-o-ut prohibited from its pro • •“ition 
by a dream, he broke tip bin tamp, atul tbnf to th* remou- 
nt ranees of Sindhi-aV officers, marched 1 nek to N'.ypv.r. 
Tim r.rcca'ioii of fmdik Ali, wvl the lv.*r- which the 
Mnhrattan had MttRrr l, left them little pro-ptet of con- 
titminy the with advantage, and a f.rtTihjhi after- 
wards they withdrew- to fwranjrptir, when' they werr 
cantoned for the min'*. 

Although Bhopal, after A riege of nine month-, was 
relieved from pwat. danger, the peril was not pavol. 
Crea\ exertions were made bySindhia to recruit |;i« forces, 
nnd an army, more efficiently e«piipj»*_d, was prepared to 
reKUtnc operations as soon as the wcatlier pennittoL They 
were further delayed lira quarrel between the Jlr.hratla 
leaders, Jeawant Kao Jihao, and Jean KtpiUte Filoze, a 
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person of mixed European and Indian descent, ■who had BOOK. II. 
succeeded to the commaud of one of Sindhia’s disciplined ciur. iv» 

hrigndes, consisting of eight battalions with forty guns. — 

The quarrel came to blows, when the Bhno was defeated, 1^15. 
and- driven to take shelter under the walls of Bhopal. The 
forces of Baptiste, however, wore of themselves adequate 
to the reduction of tbo city, when the interposition of the 
British Government saved Vizir Mohammed from destruc- ' 
tion. The interposition was based upon a doublo motive, 
gratitude for past, and expectation of future service. That 
the march across central India, by General Goddard, in 
1778, was successfully accomplished, was in main attribute- • 
able to tho friendly treatment which the detachment ex- . 
perienced from Hyat Mohammed, tho Nnwnb of Bhopal. 1 
The position of tho principality, its contiguity to Berar jjji 
one hand, and to the chief .seats of the Pindaris on the 
other rendered tho co-operation of tho Nawab of essential 
importance in the measures which were contemplated by 
the British Government for tho suppression of the pre- 
datory system. Vizir" Mohammed earnestly entreated to 
be taken under British protection, and a prudent regard 
for British interests recommended compliance with his 
request. A negotiation was accordingly entered into with 
the Nfawab, of which notice was given to the Mahratta 
princes. The Peshwa and tho Baja of Nagpur professed 
their cordial concurrence, but Sindhia received the an- 
nouncement with a greater manifestation of resentment 
than he had ever expressed upon any similar occasion. 

He declared that the Nawab of Bhopal had been tributary 
to the Peshwa, and that the tribute had been transferred 
to him ; that he would not submit to any interposition in 
his hehalf, and that he would pursue his designs against 
the Nawab, be the consequence what it might. His oppo- 
sition was, however, restricted to these menacing declara- 
tions. A force was assembled at Bellari, under Sir Thomas 
Hislop, and a division in Bundelkhand, under General 

i In the published Journal of General Goddard's march, it is mentioned tint 
the detachments halted at Bhopal seven days, and ioand provisions cheap and 
plentiful. No obstruction to their march occurred after entering tUcBhopal 
territory. See also the notices of this transaction in Malcolm, Grant, and 
Frinsep, ns collected by Major Hough in his Brief History of the Bhopal 
Principality, p. 13. 
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ROOK II. Man-hall. while dr-tachintulft from tit*.- auliaidinry forces of 
fiAK it. tlit* Nizam, the iV'iiv.n, and tli*.- Gael; war, were moved 
. — .... - to',vjirti« the front im of their respective territories : and 
lHi'i. the.-:*- movements, with the successes which had followed 
tin? fir.it rvvrnw-M of the Nepal war, induced r. change of 
ami ft silent acquiescence in the arrniigetncntr. of tho 
British Government, The meditated alliance did not at 
till* fit-aeon tale place. Vizir Mohammed, with genuine 
Afghan duplicity, adopted the perilous policy of playing 
one negotiation against another ; and when hy the intcr- 
. fercnce of the British Government its intentions towards 

r him were notorious, entered into secret negotiation.'! with 
, Baptiste to induce him to retire, recalling at the same 
time his agents from Delhi and Banda, and allowing no 
tjjsposition to contract an alliance, which involved the 
appropriation of part of hi« rev* nuts to the support of a 
foreign force, and some diminution of his indq-cmlcnce 
and credit. Whether the terms demanded hy Baptiste 
were more unreasonable than the Nav.ab expected, or 
whether he began to doubt the Miieerily of the Mahratla?, 
Vizir Mohammed again intimated a d*.sire to resume the 
negotiation with the British, hut the (Jovcmor-Gcncml, 
indignant at his want of faith, declined to receive his 
agents, and announced to the Courts of Gwalior and 
Nagpur that, although he held himself at liberty to enter 
into any engagements with Bhopal, which might consult 
the interests of liis Government, as well ns those of the 
Nnwuh, vet that at present all intercourse with that 
state was at an end. This determination was in accord- 
ance with the policy of the homo auihorites, from whom 
*--*>, n positive prohibition of any alliance with Bhopal was 

-/; nbout the same time received, and in conformity to the 

injunctions of the Secret Committee, the Resident at 
Gwalior was instructed to throw no obstacle in the way 
of any projects which Sindhia might set on foot against 
Bhopal ; hut before he could avail himself of the license 
thus granted, events occurred which occupied and por- 
plcxcdthc counsels of the Gwalior cabinet, and ultimately 
placed the principality of Bhopal beyond the reach of its 
Mnhmtta enemies. Vizir Mohammed died in the be- 
ginning of 1816 , and was succeeded by his second son, 


ukath or 'run r.ua or nagpur. 

Nar.nr Mohammed, the gallant partner of Inn dangers ami 
his glory. 1 

Whatever might have been the real feelings with which 
Rnghuji llhonsia received the intimation that he must 
forego his hostility to Bhopal, nnd whatever projects he 
may have concerted with tin* other Mahratta princes, his 
death, which occurred immediately after that of Virir 
Mohammed, removed him timely from the troubled seen is 
which was about to ensue. He was succeeded by his son, 
Parstvnji : but as this prince was of infirm body nnd weak 
intellect, although of years to conduct tin* Government, it 
was ncces«ary to entrust the authority to more competent 
hnnd». Parties at Nagpur were divided, lmt after a short 
struggle, Mftdnji llhonsia, commonly called A pa Sahel), 
the nephew of the late Raja, obtained the ascendancy, 
and. with the concurrence of the British envoy, nssntncJl 
the office of Regent. As the opponents of A pa Sahel), 
who were persons of considerable influence, were opjKiscd 
also to the British alliance, lie considered that bo should 
best secure his newly acquired honours, hy adopting a 
different policy, and hy entering into an intimate con- 
nexion with the British Government. The subsidiary 
alliance which it had so long been tl»c object of the latter 
to effect, was now, therefore, conelndcd without further 
difficulty or delay: and in the same month, May, in which 
A pa . Sahvh was firmly seated in the Urgency, the treaty 
was signed hy him in the name of the Baja. It was stipu- 
late.! that the subsidiary force should consist of one regi- 
ment of native cavalry, six battalions of infantry, one 
complete company of Knropean artillery, with the mural 
proportion of ordnance: and that the curt of it should be 
defrayed by an annual payment- of seven lakhs and a half 
of Nagpur Rupees, That a commutation of territory for 
the pecuniary payment should he demanded, if the latter 
fell into arrear, not else, although the expedience of such 
an exchange might be reserved ns the subject of subse- 
quent consideration. That the British Government should 
protect the Baja against all foreign nnd domestic enemies, 
and that, on tho other hand, the Baja should never 
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l Malcolm - * Central In-lb, 1. 411, Prir.vnV lH-tcrjr t f Tranvictlons In India. 
{.215. Snniuuiry !>yfhc Maiqul* nf llviin 2 %. prlnTc! cnlcr of Hie Court 
cf l*ropr:cioi>, :?3rJ June, 1^21* p. 10.— ►0. 
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HOOK II. commit nny hostilities .ng, limit the British allien, nor 
tv, connnenco or ptinmn nny negotiations with any other slate 

whatever, without giving previous notice to, mid entering 

W1C, into mutual consultation with, the Company’s Govern- 
ment. That the linjn should maintain at nil times, and in 
a state of efficiency, a force consisting of not less than 
throo thousand cavalry, and two thousand infantry, with 
I heir necessary equipments ; and to attend and conform 
to wlmlovcr advice and recommendation might be afforded 
by f lic Itcsident, respecting tbe Contingent, allowing it to 
bo mustered and inspected, or reviewed by that functionary, 
or tlio officer commanding tbo subsidiary troops, whenever 
the former should think fit. Tlio Baja was further to 
maintain such a number of troops as ho might think 
necessary, and the resources of his country might enable 
him to support, to bo at all times Tcady to assist the 
British Government. Tiic treaty was ratified by tlio 
Governor-General, in the following month, and, to nlL 
appearance, Nngpur bad bccomo identified in political 
interests with British India. 1 

Although taking no ostensible or porsonnl share in'tho 
distractions which pervaded Malwa and Bnjputana,Douiat 
fiuo Simlliia was unworthily busied witli intrigues, tending 
to promote their perpetuation and extend their mischief. 
Tho disappointment of his views upon Bhopal rankled 
tlcojily in his breast, and confirmed his natural disposition 
to co-oporato in nny sohomo which proposed tho diminu- 
tion of tho British power. Active, though secret nego- 
tiations were carried on with tho ministers of tho Holknr 
State, with the Bhonsln, and with the Peshwa, for the 
jstnblishmont of tho supremo authority of the latter, and 
-lio consolidation of tho remaining fragments of the 
daliratta empire, — vakils wero received privately from 
Sepal, and from Banjit Sing, and constant communications 
vero maintained with tho Pindnri leaders, who promised 
mplicit obedience to Sindiiin’s orders, and declared them- 
iclves ready, with his sanction, to carry fire and sword 
nto tho Company’s possessions. His own circumstances 
vero, liowover, most unpropitious to any military undcr- 

• Trealy of perpetual defensive alliance with the Itaja of Nasjiorc, 27!h 
fay, 1810.— Collection of Treaties, 27tli May, 1318. See also Iteport, Com- 
ilttco House of Commons, 1832.— Pol. Ap. p. 230. 
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taking. llis dependants and tributaries were everywhere ROOK II. 
inn stale of contumacy and rebellion, mul his own troops chap. it. 

ill-paid and ill-governed, were mutinous and disobedient. — 

His chief commander:' yielded him little more than 
nominal allegiance. and receiving their pay in assignments 
upon impoverished and exhausted districts. they njrgrsi- 
vatod the di-content of the people, and drained tho 
resources of the state hv their oppression and extortion, 
('■.inverting their commands into a plea for pillage, they 
moved through the country at their plraMitv, nn-.l levied 
contributions at will upon their rovoreigiiY. Mibjep.ts, r.nd 
dependants ; or when these failed. carried their hands, into . 
the territory of the princes of Rajpnlana, and, under 
pretext of assisting one or other of the contending party's, 
plundered hath friends and foes. To add to these sources 
of disorder, the mountaineer.* on the south and wed. 'of 
Malwa, tlm Rhils and Mhcn*. and tho petty Hindu chiefs 
on the south nod cast of the same country, tveru com- 
mitting unchecked ravages in retaliation for invaded rights, 
or disregarded claims. A weary contest was also in pro- 
gress with tlm Rajputs of Kychewnra, whoso prince, 

Jnvsing. tho Itajn of llaglmgcrh, had been dispossessed by 
Sindhia of his patrimony, and at the head of a resolute 
trooj> of followers, laid waste the adjacent country, sur- 
prised Sindhia'n forts, and occasionally worsted hi?: dis- 
ciplined brigades. All tlicje cmh:irra«smctrt.s paralysed 
Sindhia’s power. 

Although ho could not resist Use temptation of mixing 
himself up in the intrigues Hint were ro rife, and no donht 
had siuTioient nationality to desire their sneer's, Simlhia 
was evidently awp.ro of the danger of provoking the 
resentment of tho Urilish Government, and, in all proba- 
bility, never entertained any settled purpose of exposing 
himself to its irresistible infliction. However incompati- 
ble with lii.s secret practices, his professions of unwilling- 
ness to incur the displeasure of his allies were probably 
as sincere ns they were earnest, and reiterated. His 
policy was naturally and excusably unfriendly, — .hut he 
raw the consequences of its prosecution too distinctly to 
defy them. 

All intercourse with tho court of Ilolknr had been 
suspended for several years, during which it had been 



mowin' <>r wimsn jswa. 


In the lifiddl-- of 1 ** 1 ii, *h" of Atnir Khan in 

Jrillijiiir, v.hith'T in* had *utmn<-n«<t hy t;-.*- 

Man Sing, and th* v ri-ducth.n hy mutiny and di-erih-n of 
the division in Jaypur under Uw c«U>-ague, Mutiantn'J 
Slifih Khan, cac^ura-gt-d UUan-l Sinr. the i-imni'mdor of 
tlii; ltajput forces to i.r -time the otlVnnvr. 1'alline wn- 
otp'-chdly upon Mohammed Shah, he dofrt.ted that oiTicer, 
and comp-lhd him to ji.-fc refuge in Ton?:, a town which 
belonged ,to Amir Khan, and where he had constructed 
a fort, named after hint, Amir Gorh. to which Omni Sing 
laid siege. Tiie siege was s«on raised i>v the approach of 
another of^Amir Khan's leaders-, Itaja Udtadur, and the 
troojiM of the Mohammedan captains having effected a 
junction, pursued the retreating K-yputs into the Jay pur 
territories, which they ravaged without mercy. Amir 
Khan pooh after joined and took the command, and the 




i2'j msTOitr of British india. 

BOOK II. From Jodhpur, the Amir led his forces into the Sheka- 
citAr.iv. wati country, where ho levied contributions, and then 

relumed towards Jaypur. The administration of affairs 

1810. was here, also, the object of dispute between two powerful 
factions, at the head of ono of which was tho Puroliit, or 
family priest of tho Raja : hiB competitor for tho ministry, 
and tho nobles opposed to him, repaired to Amir Khan 
and encouraged him to advance to tho capital. The 
minister, Slanji Das, with Amir Khan’s former opponent, 
Chnnd Sing, made a vigorous defence, and resolutely re- 
fused to purchase tho Amir's retreat, and calling upon the 
Thakurs for tlioir contingents, they collected a respectable 
forco, and harassed tho besiegers with repeated, and often 
successful, sallies. Irritated by their opposition, Amir 
l^han ordered a bombardment of the town, by which ex- 
tensive injury was done to the besieged, and the shot 
reached even the palace of the Raja. Jagat Sing was 
now seriously alarmed, and was preparing to evacuate his 
capital, when his Rani, the daughter of Man Sing, of Jodh- 
pur, availing herself of the connexion which had subsisted 
between her father and Amir Khan, sent an humble 
message to him to supplicate Iiis forbearance. Kot sorry, 
in all probability, to have a fair excuse for desisting from 
a siego in which success was distant, if not doubtful, Amir 
Khan retired from before Jaypur, and placed his troops in 
cantonments for tho rains. The following season wit- 
nessed a repetition of tho same course of predatory war- 
fare ; but tho operations of Amir Khan, with his principal 
division, were confined to tho siege of Madhurajpur, a 
dependency of Jaypur. After several repulses in his 
attempts to carry the fort by storm, the siege was con- 
verted into a blockade, which had lasted for nine months, 
when the policy of the British Government interfered to 
put an end to the sufferings of Rajputana. 

The state of affairs had come to a crisis. Central India 
presented a chaotic mass of social disorganization ; order 
was no where attempted, and the only semblance of sub- 
stantial pCtver that remained was exercised by roving 
armies, belonging to no one government, but controlling 
and distracting all. In Malwa, the troops of Sindhia and 
Holkar acted independently of their nominal masters; 
and, provided with assignments on the revenues of the 
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provinces, in liquidation of their pay, employed them as 
an excuse for despoiling the agricultural and commercial 
classes of the products of their industry. Whatever 
scanty residue was spared by them, was gleaned by the 
dependents and tributaries of the state, armed to defend 
themselves from the extortionate demands of the prince, 
and his unsparing instruments, to lay waste the lands of 
which they had been despoiled, or to inflict retaliation 
upon the spoilers. The princes of Rajputana were in a 
still more helpless condition, and aggravated the evils of 
political humiliation by personal incompetency. The 
Raja of Udaypur, indolent and improvident, was bearded 
in his capital by military adventurers, and robbed of his 
domains by his own feudatory chiefs and clansmen. Tim 
Raja of Jodhpur, affecting idiotcy, abandoned the reins of 
government to the hands of. a dissolute prince, whose 
career was soon after cut short by the hand of an assassin. 
The Raja of Jaypur, a slave to an infatuated attachment 
to a Mohammedan dancing girl, preserved only a portion 
of his hereditary possessions, by the sufferance of Amir 
Ebon. All tbreo princes were objects of ^contempt to 
their nobles, who were split into factions, and struggled 
with their sovereign, or each other, for the miserable 
relics which the rapacity of the Mohammedans had left to 
be scrambled for. The country was everywhere a prey to 
numerous bands of merciless marauders, who, moving 
about in all directions, demanded the revenues which were 
due to the crown, and appropriated or wasted the re- 
sources from which the revenues were payable. Every 
vestige of regular and orderly government had disappeared, 
and a complete dissolution of the bonds of society must 
have ensued, had not the Government of British India 
obtained, by persevering representation and remonstrance, 
from the authorities in England, a reluctant and qualified 
permission to effect the extirpation of that p3r£ of the 
predatory system which consisted in the pec ulia r organi- 
sation of the plunderers, termed Pindaris, as pre liminar y 
to the overthrew of the whole scheme of military depre- 
dation. 
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CHAPTER Y." 

Organized Plunderers termed Pindaris . — Their Origin . — 
Settlements' on the Nerbudda . — Sindhia Shahi, and 
Holkar Shahi. — Their Leaders . — Cheetoo. — Karim. — 
Lost Mohammed. — Plan of their Incursions. — Cruelty 
and Brutality. — Annually plunder the Territories of the- 
Nizam, the Peshwa,and the Raja of Berar. — Invade the 
British Territory . — Threaten Mirzapur. — Plunder the 
Masulipatam District. — Gantur. — The Northern dr- 
ears . — Their Parties surprised or overtaken. — Many 
» killed. — Defects of a defensive System. — Offensive 
, Operations contemplated by the former Government . — 

< Policy of Lord Moira . — Total Suppression of the Pre-- 
datory System. — Expected Conduct of the Mahralla 
Princes. — Proposal to annul the 8 th Article of the 
Treaty with Sindhia, and renew an Alliance with Jay- 
pur. — Prohibition of the Board of Control. — Modified. 
— Opposition in the Council. — Perseverance of the 
. Governor-General . — Raja of Jay pur seeks the renewed 
Alliance. — Hesitates. — Conclusion of Treaty deferred. 

■ •— Alliance with the Rajput Princes, with Amir Khan, 
with the Nawab of Bhopal. — Sindhia' s Concurrence . — 
Co-operation of Nagpur. — Death of the Raja. — Suc- 
cession of Apa Saheb. — Disposition of the Peshwa . — 
Regrets abandonment of Trimbak. — Requires the Charge 
of him . — Many Grievances. — Escape of Trimbak . — 
Insurrection raised by him. — Its Existence denied . — 
Secretly encouraged by the Peshwa. — Subsidiary Troops 
of Poona and Hyderabad in movement. — Insurgents 
dispersed at Maswar . — Lieutenant Warre murdered — 

^ Insurgents routed in Randesh . — Proceedings of the 

Resident. — Poona surrounded. — Peshwa promises to 
give up Trimbak and disband his Levies. — Proclama- 
tion of Rewards for TrimbaPs apprehension . — Orders 
of the Government . — New Treaty . — Conditions. — Ad- 
ditional : Subsidiary Force . — Territorial Cessions . — 
Arrangements with the Gaekwar. 

BOOK II^THE freebooters,- knojvn as Pindaris, although frequently 
chap.~Y — * — detached 'Bodies, along "with the predatory 

cohorts of the Mahratta and Patan leaders, had a loosely 

1816. independent activity of their own, and were little. impli- 




ms history of imm.su ixwa. ’ 

nootc It. filimfi were Icadi-n of much nolo. Chccloo w.m by birth 
Otur, v. n Jnt, and, v.hrii_n child, w:w purche-rd during n famine, 
•■ - ■ — » — liy a I'uiilim liorp'-muii, by wIimmiTm- was brought ujiTto^a 
IHIO. (ijinihr line of Jiff. Jli-i patron rose to tljf* command of 
the troop to which lie belonged, mid Olipotoo /ibared with 
liin two sons, the elder and younger Rajan, tho t.ncecsslon 
to his coinmniid. Ilia ruporior abilities gave him tlic 
ascendancy, mid brought him to the notice of Jjoulat lino 
Sindian, vim. in IW1, conferred upon him a .Tagir, and tho 
lith' of Nawab, This did not prevent liin being thrown 
into confinement by Sindliia, two yeam afterwards, mid 
ihdniticd a prisoiiar for fonr years, until ho paid a heavy 
ransom/ on which lie was restored to favour, mid to his 
Tagir. Sindhia r.bn.ftuh'wqit.uiMy enlarged tho latter, con- 
ferring upon Cheetoo five districts lying cast of Ilhoprd, 
tomnutuding several of tin- fords of Kcrlmdda. Snlwas, 
near Hitidin, wan (.’hretoo’H muttl place of residence. 

Karim Khan was by dc-cent a Itohilia, tho son of n Pin- 
lari leader ; lie <-arly entered the rcrvicc of Doulat Hao 
sindhia. mid was present at the battle of Kardln, where 
lie collected much valuable booty. He, equally with Cnee- 
too, obtained the title of Kuwait from Sindhin, with fouic 
lerritorinl assignments on the Nerbuddo, in which situa- 
tion ho had previously received grants of land from the 
Hawaii of Bhopal. These pow-esslons lie extended hy 
jucccssful encroachments on tho districts of both Sindhia 
md llolknr; and in ISO.' had attained a degree of power, 
vhieh only required consolidation to have become the 
oundation of a substantive state. It was not, however. 
Sindhin’s policy to permit such a result ; and lmaing, by 
irofessions of friendship and esteem, induced Karim 
\han to visit him, he caused the Pindari tohcapprcliend- 
;d, and confined him in the fortress of Gwalior. The camp 
if Karim was attacked and plundered, hut his principal 
reasurcs^vcre carried off by his aged mother, who found 
in asylum with Zalim Sing, of Kota. His districts were 
ill sequestrated, but his followers were kept together by 
tfumdav Knan, hi3 nephew, with others of his lenders ; 
and they maintained themselves by the indiscriminate 

• He !i Mlfl to how pn!d conjointly with Karim, nho had teen also in 
<1 monte, and wai liberated nt the fame period, tea lakhs of rupees.— rapera 
Knilari war, p. 1. 
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plunder of Sindliia’s territories. Karim Khan, after four BOOK <11. 
years’ detention, was liberated! upon payment of a eon- ciiap.,v. 

siderable sum of money ; and an effort was made to efface 

tho memory of bis degradation by additional honours. 1316* 
The resentment of the Pindari was not to be thus ap- 
peased, and settling ibimself at Shujawalpur, be was soon 
in possession of lands more extensive than those which he 
had occupied before his captivity. In his measures .of 
retaliation he was at first joined by Cheetoo, who had 
similar injuries to avenge, and their united force present- 
ed an array sufficiently formidable to awaken the serious 
apprehensions of the'Makratta chiefs. 1 Jaggu Eapu was ’ 
sent against the Pindaris by Sindhia, and he and .the Raja * 
of Nagpur prevailed upon Cheetoo to separate himself 
from his colleague -and rival. Karim thus deserted, was 
entirely defeated at Manohar Thana, and obliged to fly 
with a few followers to tho camp of Amir Khan. He ac- 
companied Amir Khan to Bampura, and .was there placed, 
with his own consent, under seeming restraint with Gha- 
fur Khan, with whom he remained three years longer, 
when he was allowed to departs During his absence, his 
Pindaris, under the same leaders as before, assisted Yizir 
Mohammed, of Bhopal, and Durjan Sal, of Kichi, in their 
hostilicies against Sindhia, and committed unsparing 
havock upon his estates. Their head quarters still con- 
tinued .in the neighbourhood of .Bhopal, and Karim joined 
his adherents at Barsia, not long before the might of 
British India was arrayed for the destruction of his 
race. 

1 The Dasnhnrn of 1811, was celebrated by nn assemblage of not fewer than 
twenty-flvo thousand cavalry, besides several battalions of infantry. Prinsep, 
i. 45. Malcolm makes tho number still more considerable, not less than sixty, 
thousand horse. Con. India, vol. 1, p. 456. 

’.Prinsep says tho strong representations of Sindhia and Holkar, obliged 
tho Patau to place Karim in a kind or restraint, in which he remained till 
1816. According to Malcolm, 1. 457, Arab' Kitnn, pretending to recommend 
him to Tulasi Bat, made him over to Ghafur Khan, with whom Jie remained 
under confinement. Amir Khan's own story is, that Kurim was placed with 
Ghafur Khan under nominal restraint with his own consent,— os being in safety, 
whilst Ills ncpliow and chief Sirdars continued their depredations at tho Amir's 
recommendation ns tho allies of Bhopal and Raghugerh, Mem?*iu9. That he 
was actually detained by Tulasi Bai, was, however, the notion entertained by 
the Government of Bengal, and the itesldents with Sindhia and the Peshwa 
were instructed to prevail upon them to exert their influence with Holkar’s 
court, to prorent Karim's release. Tho .Resident at Delhi, also, was directed to 
communicate with the Bai’s vakiels at that city, and urge the detention of 
the Pidduri. Letter from Bengal, 15th Aug. 1811. Papers Pindari war, 
p.'14. 
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•with iron: a few hail matchlocks. When four or five BOOK II. 
thousand horse were thus assembled, tho party marched chat. v. 

• to the destined scene of spoliation. Tho men carried no — 

baggage of any description, and supported themselves and 

their horses on tho grain and provision which they plun- 
dered, both horses and men being trained to enduro great 
privation and fatigue. Correct information of the state 
of the country, and its means of dcfenco having been 
previously obtained, the Pindaris moved with great secrecy 
and celerity to a centrical spot in tho proposed sphere of 
action, where those best armed and mounted remained 
round the person of the leader, to constitute a rallying 
point., while tho mass, in parlies of a few hundred each, 
were despatched to sweep the country through a circle of 
many miles, and to bring in with tho least delay, whatever 
valuables they could collect. Tho object of tho incursion 
being pillage, not fighting, an encounter with regular 
troops was carefully shunned, and attempts to overcome 
prolonged resistance were seldom persisted in. Great loss 
of life therefore seldom attended tho movements of tho 
Pindaris, but their haste and rapacity tolerated no hesita- 
tion, and whoever was supposed to possess property, nnd 
was either uuable or unwilliug to satisfy tho demands of 

• the robbers, was put to tho most cruel torture, and not 
unfrcqucntly died under its infliction . 1 Their brutality 
was equal to their cruelty, and tho women escaped viola- j 
tion aud murder only by a voluntary death. What tho \ 

Pindaris could not carry away they destroyed, and their j 
movements were to bo tracked by tho flames of tho vil- j 
lages which they had sot on fire after tboy had rifled them. 

As soou as the plunder was brought in, and tho party re- 
assembled, it moved off with the same secrecy and rapidity 
with which it had advanced, aud all were safe within their 


> One mode of torture, vrns to enclose a person’s head In n tits of aslics or 
Oust, mid be.it tliem on Ills face till lie was suffocated ; sometimes hot ashes 
were applied, nnd ocva-lonaily pounded chillies were mixed with them. A 
couple of heavy t>cstles ur yokes were taken, and one being placed under the 
hack of the prostrate victim, the other was crossed upon iff! breast, and it 
rim lari seated himself at either cad, whilst n severe beating svus Inflicted. 
Coiling oil was sprinkled over the naked body, or straw was tied round tho 
limbs and set on tire. Infants were torn from tlieir mothers’ arms, and 
thrown into wells, or dashed on tho ground, and an instance Is mentioned of 
a child haring been tossed up into tile air, and sabred as it was failing. Itc- 
port of Commission, l’apers 55. 
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BOOK IT. accustomed haunts, boforo an adequate forco could be 
chav.v. collected for pursuit, 

— — ~~ '~~'Thc depredations of tho Pindaris were, during many 
years, confined to tho neighbouring frontiers of the Nizam, 
tho Peshwa, and tho ltnja of Barer, and in theso they were 
in general annually repeated. Tho presence of the sub- 
sidiary forco, although it could not prevent their ravages, 
yet limited tho rango of them in tho dominions of the 
two former, but tho territories of Nagpur, defended alone 
by tho inacCivo and inefficient troops of the Raja, lay 
entiroly at thoir mercy. Their depredations were carried 
„ with fearless audacity to tho immediate precincts of Nag- 
pur, and tho Raja was repeatedly alarmed for his own 
safety, and that of Ills capital. 1 For a long lime they 
refrained from trespassing upon the British boundary, but 
tlio desolation which they had spread in tlie adjacent 
countries, obliged them to seek for harvests more remote, 
and a confident beliof that they would not be unsupported 
by tlie nntivo potentates, and a persuasion that the British 
Government was unable or disinclined to oppose an oner- 
gotic resistance to their inroads, induced them to mako 
nn experiment, how far they might venture to plunder 
its villages, and murder its subjects with impunity. In 
January, 1812, a body of Pindaris 1 belonging to the party 
of Dost Mohammed, penetrated through Bundclkliand and 
Itown, plundered and destroyed a number of villages 
under British authority, and excited great alarm for the 
safety of Mirzapur, a town__of great commercial— wealthi- 
They desisted from the attempt upon learning tlie advanco 
of troops from Benares and Allahabad, and turning to 
tho south, passed through South Bchar, into the province 
K of Sirguja, a dependency of Nagpur, whence they safely 

&,i reached their homes, with such an amount of booty, as 

to bold out an irresistible tomptation to repeat the foray. 
Extensive mischief was inflicted, many lives were lost, 
and n general feeling of terror pervaded tho population of 
tho provineo of Bahar. 

1 In November, 1811, tho wain body of the Pindarls estimated at Are thou- 
sand horse, mut drawn up In regular order, was visible from tlie British 
Residency. 1’apers, 20. On that occasion Uicy set fire to one quarter of Nag- 

"number was variously computed from one thonsand two hundred to 
twelve thousand. Letter from Bengal, 25tli March, 1812. Papers 0 . 
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Th«*rn:npl<*ii» of their ineimdnn cneonmj*'.! the 

I'indariF to proj/v! it* rally repetition. it' , jjorl , < <»f lln ir 
v,vw nv-dvod liv the (>nveriinien*„ of Henjpd, tlivi- 
of tro-*ps tu-re arrayed in v.»eh po:.ith>n<i «<« wore 
Jh.otij.’ht likely to r wr tli<* frontier, l»itt it w.r- imjMv-.sililo 
to »:tii!iun detachment” ahniy the wh<0.> line from the 
limits of Uundrlkh.v.id to the (•tripli nf Cambay, r.nd the 
eni'dilution of regular tn*op- unfitted tlum for competing 
with the umnmnik-rrd. rapid. «t:.| <i*"-uU'>ry movement.-i 
of the I'jt'.il.tri The fJovenittwnt of IV-opal, how- 
ever, bad tn>l yi t fully the futility of the pre- 

cautionary tnc.v>tnr> which h.vl !*«■« adopted, and. j» tht.ir 
communication** to th« t'onrl of l)in".'tnr.‘, t’Xptc. ,;, -»*il 
lhen» f ?lvrs relieved front the cvppr*’!o'SiMon of n r> croud 
Pindnri ttno-ul. on «»y ptri «>f the frontier, fn«:n IHm- 
dolMtatid to Cntt-wh,' The ntTnnrenwni'* wiv not wholly 
nugatory, ni the n“.t« nipt to tnvaye the IVnrnl fioniier 
\Yjv< not renewed in the following fc.voh ; although the* 
ita« partly attributable to the liiven-ion of the ojhtu- 
tioifi of the plunderer. in other direction*', A party 
under Chwtnn, brtn..vn four and live th<ntr.it»d in tmttt* 
her. proeei drd westward, tool hid waste the dcpend-uide:! 
of Surat, while other b-vlic*. hnr*i into tin* dominion*', of 
tin.* Nir-ttn and the IVdiva. and tm-nr.-.-d tfie diotrict/i 
r-uihjrvt to the l’rc.'-idrneier.of }h>mhiy and Mndr-e*. Their 
depredations were, however, nrie-.ted Sty their own dirt- 
Men-- ion-', enditt!; in actual hostilities l«efwo<*n CheetiKi and 
the Sir-dam of Karim Khan, in winch the former wa-i 
defeated nnd oliliged t-» take rhel'er in l/jnyin. 

'Use doutevtie iptavre!-' of the I’indari'i having brni 
cntnpo'-' 1 .':!, .and' VI . tl ~ vTrilan ce of the 1'iiihdi liovt rttnient, 
jsoinewlmt intermitted, they again made tlnir appearance 
within the llrithh fnmihr. At tlx* end of lsl.% they 
advanced f oath ward 1 -, to the hank;; of the Kritdtna. nnd 
enter'd the confines of the district of MtiMiHp-tlr.ni, whence 
they carried olf a valuable booty. JMrly in March of ll»> 
following year, a i.till more funmdr.bk* hodv, estimated to 
be five thousand {.Irony, 5 penetrated to tlaiiftir, Cjiddapa, 

• lx Iter fntn Itrrit, 1 * ' V . I'a;.-r» I'.n'arf wsr. I.V 

niTewnn Iooct«-!ti-’~,l «>. t.*,r . j u.tre Citu) re ><:-•! e: 1LI1 

li!!+ Is'aitol 1!.* tflrtl'-rea t*f It.? lilrftttt; e*.r ttf.li a* 1 .** rrt^stlr 1 tn le trn 
l!ins<a *>4 •ir.-ar. lie l»o tUera far tl.eawij cull. t'aferj l\tMlsrs rar, 

Jt. <3. 
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.unexpectedly upon the freebooters, in the vicinity , of 
Bedor. The division reached the Pindari camp before 
daylight, ontho 15th of January, and a volley was the first 
intimation which the plunderers had of their approach: 
—an immediate and total rout ensued : many were killed, 
and a thousand of their best horses wore captured. 

A divisiou from the Durra of Cheetoo had about the 
same time passed to the westward of the British posts, 
and, following the road by Burhanpur, had penetrated 
through the passes into Berar, proceeding thence between 
Jalna and Aurangabad towards Ahmedabad. Unluckily 
for the invaders, it happened that Major Lushington, with 
the 4th Madras Cavalry, was on his return from the 
Peshwa’s country to*tho cantonments at Jalna, and on 
the 25th of December, -hoard on his arrival at Pipalwar, 
of their presence at Logam. He moved in pursuit of 
them at one in the morning of the 26th. The Pindaris 
had been repulsed from Logam, and had retreated towards 
the east, whither they were' followed by the cavalry. 
After a rapid march of above fifty miles, Major Lushington 
camo upon them at one p.M., when they were ■ engaged 
in preparing their noon-day meal. They were about 
three thousand strong, but attempted little opposi- 
tion. They fled in all directions, and were pursued for 
ton.miles, when the fatigue which the troops had under- 
gone compelled their recall. About, two hundred of the 
best mounted of the Pindaris escaped, but the main body 
was completely broken up with the loss of between seven 
and eight hundred killed, and of a still greater number 
of their horses captured. The only casualty on the side of 
the. British was that of an officer, Captain Drake, who was 
run through by a spear. 1 The transactions that now took 
place put an end for ever to Pindari incursions. 

The impossibility of permanently guarding against the 
predatory inroads of the Pindaris, by a system purely 
defensive, had not escaped the observation of the late 
Governor-General, and in his address to the Secret Com- 
mittep of *che 2nd of October, 1812, the Government of 
Bengal distinctly declared their conviction that “the 
arrangements and measures of defence which they had 
adopted were merely palliatives,” and that “they antici- 

1 See official despatches, -Asiatic Journal, December, 1816, pp. 186, '120. 
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paled the necessity, at sonic future time, of undertaking BOOK II. 
ft system of military nnd political operations calculated aiar.v. 

to strike nl the root of this great ntid increasing evil.*' 1 

As. however, they cowmlernl that- nny system of measures 1S,C - 
adapted to the effect urd attainment of the ohjecl must be 
of n complicated and extensive nature, they could not be 
undertaken without much previous prep amt ion. and tho 
subject wc.'» therefore left for further impure and duliltc- 
r.ition. The evil could not be denied, but the Hoard of 
Control clung to the notion that it- might bo checked by 
defensive arrangements, raid, in n letter from the .Secret 
Committee, »ho Government of Ucng.il w.ta prohibited , 
“from engaging in plans of general cmifnlrraev nml nftVn- 
pive opemtiona n gainst the Pin larK citbrr with n view to 
their utter extirpation, or in participation of an njiprc* 
handed danger." * 

Tlie sagacity of the Governor-General. the unmual 
knowledge of the condition of India which be had 
brought with him, the minutem*-” of the information 
with which he was furnished In’ the IL-.ulruta a*, the 
native courts, comprehending route of the ablc-l men who 
have done credit to the Company's .« -nice, and the round- 
nc.sa of the advice which he received from competent 
authorities, early enabled him to take a just and com- 
prehensive view of the policy which the cireum-.tanrrs of .. 
the time imperinn-dy demanded.’ 'idle tr.imjniIli--it.ion of 1 
Central India, the restoration of onler osid goo! govern- 1 
ment in Malwa nml liajputana were considered by the Karl : 
of Moira to be ns indispensable for the happinva nnd '■ 
prosperity of the native state? a-* for the safety and < 
advantage of tho British po'-'-c ,, Mo:v:, Neither wore at- J 
tainabic as long as tho predatory system iubsisted, as ! 
long as Patau and Bindari were suffered to create an j 
unnatural state of anarchy nnd disorder, in which the j 
peaceable and industrious members of society ^were tho j 
prey of lawless hordes of plunderers, who grew up ami 
gathered vigour amidst the cliaoa which they caused nnd 
perpetuated. As affecting British interests nluhe iljo evil 

1 Parers HncJari war, p. H. 

5 Sccrrt Inter to Ilrtiml, 23th S-rimO-T, IMS. rai«wi TinttsH war, p.4l. 

3 See tlie opinions of Mr. (now I .on!) Jfrtralfr. the rr-llml at I>-ltil, amt of 
5tr. (now Sir Hlchanl) JcaLIns, mllcat at Namur. Commons Jlcjwrt, tall, 
rolitlcal AppenJi:, 213. 
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HOOK It. ; Info nf Indin, inwisuriii" the present by the past, and 
cbw.v. '•ti'.'iUy overratin'/ the opiwiition to 1« overcome, r.pprc* 

— •*• hen"ive of fmanrinl cnih-irni-amcnl.'t, and reluctant to 

*' u>l ' / ‘ encounter tli^ufrarjilnmojirmw^ in Parliament nvain^t 
tint rstenaion of the British empire fn ImTiaTthe President 
" Ar lh*» Tionni of Control, Mr. Catmint. >, bmvcver' eminent an 
a «tnte»iinati ill the pditicnl world of thy IViki l, exhibited a 
.singular want uf knowledge and forcighl in prescribing 
the line of conduct to he followed for the regulation of tlic 
inleh'da of the Eiud, and nought to enforce ujirm the 
(Joveriior-Oeneral a feeble and temporising policy wholly 
unworthy of the British ohamcler. incompatible with the 
_p rrrrp-rily . (i f t 1 1 o, I i ri t i <d i Indian Empire, and fatal to the 
‘ "" existence of tlic native powers.* ' !t'V.'as i>“ ! ertcd that no 
danger wn» to be apprehended from the actual condition 
of Central India, hut much from any attempt to effect its 
amelioration. That such interference would provoke a 
combination which had yet no existence except in the 


•olidairfl at th* e!"*e rf the b*t Mchrrtts war, ! I- malniiTril with b< 
IIUlo i bi rt-»M l«-Bni.;flrfl." KsM! libs rtraBC- brimm: of tl:' i'!rrs- 
tbv.n fkltli ten yearn I.vl Wfonyht |:| t! r rrlj’lir Utastbr.* if tie r-.’.'CrC 
Utahn. In wlilili U r «ynirm if alimri id;oetl"in!;>, wan r.'/w vl, !fy Is- 
njcdbal'b. 

I Mr. Car.nlns tart In ronvijr<:nce rf the d-ath rf t!e rarief P.R,fl.bg. 
lismrii'rr, In tt <• year IMIS, t~n pheefl at tlir hrefl if ll.ejrfl a tV-ard, rr.d 
It lns-anH* tl.e fluty <f thin rtbilhgtiNbmt italr'Kan to t Trvrib? t ;.t taunt 
which rliooll hr pimed In !!:!» Important urt rerfbjtns rrWn if r.!T.iir«. 
lUflbr fawn tl. fv .line* K"j„ Cetsntsa* Keprtt. l‘Si. Apjendix rr.hi.2r2, 
Tl »'.n forfnnvr tl.i! tl.r reni-v «o jirc'eri.‘*sl wan tot fi.Ilowr-f: » ( f u,r- 

Inntroribmn are til* f .flowing! •* We air unwilling to Incur thr rfiJhr fa crs. 
ral war, for thr irnrerlnin purr'll' of rjrtirpntin? thr /'infant, Evbn-led 
polllbat ami military cotnMnnti'inn wc raanot at tl.r j-rrvnt ta'.ta»ftj *anrtkn 
or ap] mrr,” Tti're »« r."l the bait rl‘U r.f a gvr<T>l war, rcr *n there any 
nnrrrtalnty an to the rxtirrntbn of th*- llnflaru. “ V-> flo ait think it Ik* 
prnhahie that ora Iren Siivflhla yon may ibrire aulitsiire In e?t!T;r-vs 
asair.il reparato !»*llen of ll.c I'in jtrii. who may birr cirr.:a::*,.ii 
tlom on onr terrl’.orin." A tr.wt ImpioValie aaptfsitim.—acv! a isr*t an- 
wr-rthy f'ltlty !ft rniulrc Sin'.hia’a aH f*-r tlir protertnn of tl/j llrSUife terri* 
tnrbs. Tlte nisscstlra waa al»o thrown cat In t!:r far« of “Inf raratira 
Trcrnlly rrcriiral a' tn tlir Irion i Uhare-nr of errtain of l};* Mal.rafta 

chWlab*. anil tlir flaring TnoTrn-.rn'j cf tt'<* rir.flarii." Thr rrtntt ii ttc 
nnnonnmnrnt o( crportalloni slcr.ally faljICrfl ly rrrn:i. •• Wr rr.ttrfain 
a r irons Impr "i*t tl.c flanstn wlibli nri'c (ara tych tl.rvr rats«r«, arl wlibh 
mail prrhiij* ala-apt trisl. In a nrratt r or IrM flo srro. may, by a Jnfliricca 
roar.nstmrnt of onr c ilitlng rrla’.inr.slc j>rtvtntcd from rosiing cp<n r.i In 
any very formblaUe forte, while, cm thr tto har.fl, any aitcKpt a: t!,'.» mo- 
mtnt, to trlalll ‘i a new jys'.ein of policy, tenfliag to a wifltr flijfni.'in rf onr 

J vowor, roii*t nrccuariiy Interfere with tt;r«e enmcmleal regn!ah«;*. which it 
i more tiian ever Incnmtwnt upon ni to reeonjTntn J. si lofllipemat le to the 
ir.alntenav.it of onr prevent aver.fl.nnry, amt hyeieitbc the jeabniy and tsa- 
plclon of othrr atato, may tno probably produce or mature tbwo very prr.'ecta 
of ln-ntlle ronfeflcniey which conuitnte tlic thief otjetl cf your apprthes- 
tlon." — Common! Ilcport, Arp. Vol. p.S32. 





NEGOTIATION'S WITH JAVPUIt. 

the* orders from homo implied n virtual prohibition of tbo 
alliance, yet, »r. in a previous despatch it had born ro- 
mnrhcd.that “ while llw* justice of dh'olving the alliance 
with Jnypur was .quest ionablo, its impolicy had boon 
clearly demonstrated bv the injury done to the couni ty 
by Amir Khan and the I’indaris ; and the Government," 
it was added. “ would have seen the neces-ity of providing 
against t ho depredations of both;’’ it was argued by the 
Governor-General that it had not. Iktu the intention of 
the* Secret Committee, in th*dr late injunctions, to have 
positively interdicted an mmngcmcnt. the policy and 
justice of which were still undeniable.' The negotiation, 
however, although the first commenced, was one of tbo 
la*-! concluded, the llnja being deterred from an earlier 
termination by the idle male tone «>f nvn.’ice mid concilia- 
tion adopted by Siitidliia and Amir Khan, v.ho led him to 
ft ar. that if he jK’nustcd in the negotiation, they would 
attach him immediately with all their force*, and to hope 
Hint- they would «•»*« to harass htn country, if ho ab- 
stained from an English connexion. There was, also, a 
strong parly in his court ojq Hired to the lllliancc, as tlu-y 
apprehended it would give the lvaja the nu aus of resisting 
their encroachments ujmuhi* authority and resource;, and 
recovering from them the laud * they had tahen advantage 
of his distress to usurp. There were, also, •lifiieullies ns 
the amount of the subsidy to be paid, ami tin* digree of 
interference* to be exercised ; and after repeated interrup- 
tion, the negotiation was not brought t-> a close until 
active hostilities had ceased, and the supremacy of the 
British was placi d beyond dispute. 

The example set by Jaypur wao followed by the llnjaa 
of Udaypur and Jodhpur 5 envoys were .* cut by them to 
Delhi, and negotiations set on foot toward** tin* end of 
1817, which, with little delay, terminated in treaties of 
alliance. The llaj liana of Kota also pledged his unre- 
served assent to whatever terms the British Government 
should impose, and the Itaja of Bumli pleaded his former 
services as giving him a claim to British proft-ctiop. A 


1 Tiir Injnnrtinn bcsIW? nsVInj as; next sxralr nl:)i'*ut j-rerlcio wnctlf n. 
“ire* not l-.sooJ liy the Court «f iMreti r», Imi hy t!ir Hear, I c-f O/imval 
throuch the Secret Coaimlllcc.**— Ur. Jracs, Iir|<rrt, I*uh Am,. 

231, nose. * 
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to Sindhin. “ wltnt, if wo are destroyed, will become of HOOK II. 
you ?" — ami it was with much unc.-iMnc-s tlmt. the Malm- nwr.v. 

rujah looked forward to the approaching Morin, and with — 

extreme mortification and annoyance that he found him- WIG, 
pelf compelled to abandon adherent** who, notwithstanding 
their occasional disobedience, were looked nj*on by him oa 
an essential part of hi* militaiv strength. Many of his 
most distinguished oflicer.i were avowed friend's of the 
Pimtari leaders ami were impre-v'ed with n belief tlmt, if 
supported with vigour, they might defy the- Knglish. 

Tliere were some weak enough to put faith in the vaunts 
of tl’.e Pindaria them-'olve*., that they would easily kiflle 
and exhaust the Knglish troop-*, — that they would far out- « 
do what. Jeswant Kao 11 oil; a r had been able tonrhieve ; and 
that at the head of fifty thousand hnr;e, they would carry 
fire and sword to the environs of Calcutta. Sindhia was not 
misled by such rhodonuudade ; he knew his own weakness 
and Ute strength of the Jtritish to«» well to lmr-ttd n rup- 
ture ; and when called upon to explain the countenance 
that, lie liad shown in his camp to the Pindaris, he denied 
nil connexion with them, atid declared it to ho his inten- 
tion to indict upon them condign punishment. — When 
npprhcd that this would be undertaken by the P.rituh 
(lovermnenl, he profits; ed himself entirely satisfied with 
the determination, and willing to co-operate in any man- 
ner which should be required. Tin* rinretity of Sindhia's 
professions might, be questionable. but his public dis- 
avowal of all connexion with the I’indaris was calculated 
to diminish their confidence and weaken their power, and 
to remove one of the obstacles which had been support'd 
to impede the execution of the Govcrnor-Gcm-nd's pro- 
jects. It was equally improbable, whatever might be 
their real sentiments, that the It.ija of Nagpur, or the 
Peshwa, would take part with the Pindaric. 

For some time after his elevation to the Hngcncy of 
Nagpur, Apa Sahel), apprehensive of the intrigues of the 
party opposed to his nomination, found it jtjjcc'-sary to 
throw himself unreservedly upon the support of hist now 
allies. The troops stipulated for by the subsidiary treaty 
were cantoned in the vicinity of the capital, in July, and 
Apa Sahcb immediately removed his residence close to 
their lines, leaving the palace and tho person of tho llaja 
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B001C It. in the keeping of his opponents. As tlio latter was the 
ciiAr.v. chief source of their ability to thwart Apa Saheb’s ad* 

• ministration, the titular authority of the Raja being em- 

18 ( 6 . ployed to contravene the acts of the Regent, Apa Saheb 
was instigated to rid himself tho impediment, and agents 
wero speedily found to effect its removal. On tho morn- 
ing of tho 1st of February, 1817, tho Raja Parswnja 
Bljonsla was found dead in his bod. No marks of violence 
wero perceptible ; and ns bis health was always precarious 
and constitution infirm, it was not impossible that his 
sudden demise was to ho attributed to natural causes, 
fiomo vague reports of foul practice reached the cars of 
tho Resident, but they were not traceable to any authentic 
source, and resting apparently on no solid foundation, were 
to bo classed with tho popular calumnies which are the 
ordinary concomitants in India of tho decease of a person 
of rank. Apa Saheb was at the time absent from Nagpur, 
and ns nothing transpired to implicate him in the transac- 
tion, Jio was acknowledged, in virtue of his hereditary 
rights, Raja of Nagpur. Tho interests of tho Raja wero 
somewhat different from those of tho Regent, but the 
ascendency which had been established at Nagpur, the 
professions, and, for a season, tho conduct of Apa Saheb 
afforded no grounds for apprehending that be would fall 
off from the alliance to which he probably was indebted 
for his lifo, and certainly for his succession to tho 
throne. 

Less confidence was to be placed in tho disposition of 
thoPcshwa, but tho occurrences which had embittered his 
animosity had also diminished his power to do mischief. 
A course of restless and unavailing dissension had led to 
tho commission of acts which were regarded as those of an 
enemy, and had ended in tho still furthor reduction of his 
political consequcnco. Scarcely had ho relinquished 
Trimbakf to tho British officers, when he repented of 
his acquiescence, and earnestly solicited that tho culprit 
should bar restored to him. Ho declared that ho had 
given him up only in tho bolief that ho was to undergo a 
public trial, and that if convicted of the murder of tho 
Sastri, ho was to bo replaced in tho Pcshwa’s hands for 
punishment. As it was, great injustice was done toTrim- 
bak, who was cast into confinement, without any proof of 
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his criminality, ami great disgrneo was inflicted upon the 
Peshwa in the privation of that right which lie possessed 
in virtue of his sovereign authority of awarding the punish- 
ment duo to the offences of his own subjects. 1 1 is repre- 
sentations to this effect worn unceasing ; the incarceration 
of Trimbak in a foreign prison wn«, ho urged, a i>erpotnnl 
indignity, and his sense of the dishonour was the more 
keen, as it was inflicted by his friends. Ho was also sub- 
jected to serious pecuniary injury, for his principal trea- 
sures wore entrusted to Tritnbak'n care, and no other per- 
son knew where they were concealed. He professed 
himself willing to adopt any arrangements for Trimbak’s 
security, that the Jtcsident should dictate, but declared 
that unless lie was confided to his charge, his life woi\!d 
bo passed in misery an<l mortification. For a time, bis 
suit was preferred in friendly nnd conciliatory language ; 
but ho at length changed his tone nnd accompanied his 
application with the representation of various grievances, 
some of which he ascribed to the injustice of the Govern- 
ment, some to the personal unfriendliness of the Hcsidcnt. 
His claims on the Gnckwar and Nizam were unadjusted. 
He had been obliged to subsidise a larger force than was 
originally proposed ; and he had ceded territory even be- 
yond what v.*a« demanded, yet Kattiwar, which, according 
to treaty, was to have been restored, was still retained, 
and its restoration was saddled with unwarrantable con- 
ditions. The subsidiary force stationed near Poona, was 
about to be removed to r. post where it would block up 
the only bridge by which he could cro*s the river, and 
would do mischief to his Mango groves. Vexations 
propositions were continually submitted to him affecting 
the customs forming part of his revenues. The Jtesident 
was nlso constantly annoying him about the Sou them 
Jagirdars, and had prevailed him on one occasion from 
going to Poona from Pnndrapur. Tiiesc complaints were 
partly frivolous, partly unfounded, hut they expressed the 
feelings which had grown up. in Fuji Jiao’s heart against 
his allies. More important intimations of tl& same pur- 
port were afforded by the activity of the secret commu- 
nications carried on with Nagpur and Gwalior, nnd by tho 
orders issued to Bapu Gokla, and others of his Sirdars, to 
levy additional troops. 
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BOOK II. While these discussions wore pending, they received 
chav. v. augmented interest from the escape of Trimbak from his 

• • imprisonment on tho evening of the 2nd of September, 

J81C. i 82 c ( He had been detained in tho Fort of Thanna, near 

Bombay, which was garrisoned by Europeans. Ho had 
been allowed to take eserciso on the ramparts for an hour 
or two in tho afternoon, and it was romombored, after his 
flight, that latterly a groom in tho service of one of tho 
officers was accustomed to bring his mastor’s horse near 
tho same place, and as ho walked the animal backwards 
and forwards, to sing Mahratta songs, tho language of 
which was unintelligible to tho sentries. By this channel 
Trimbak was apprised of tho device he was to adopt, and 
tho facilities provided for his escape. Tho privy of his 
residence adjoined a stablo, and a hole had been cut 
through tho wall of tho latter. On a davk and rainy night, 
which concealed his porson from the view of the sentinel 
who attended him, Trimbak contrived to pass unobserved 
into the stable, and having thrown off his dress, and 
placed a basket on his head, as if he were a common 
labourer, ho walked unquestioned through the gateway out 
of tho fort. When tho alarm was given, ho was nowhere 
to be found. To mislead his pursuers a rope was fastened 
to a gun as if ho had thus lowered himself from the ram- 
part. Tho tide was low, and the narrow channel which 
separates Salsotto from the main land being fordable, 
Trimbak waded through the water, and found upon the 
bank a party of horsemen waiting to receive him. He 
fled up the Pipri Ghat to the south of Nasik. 

As soon ns tho Resident was informed of the flight of 
Trimbak, lie communicated the circumstance to the 
Pcshwa, and called upon him to evince his fidelity to the 
British alliance, and his immunity from all suspicion of 
connivance by promulgating the most positive and strin- 
gent orders for the apprehension of the fugitive. Baji 
Rao protested his ignorance of any project for Trimbak’s 
liberation, cjr any concern whatever in its accomplishment, 
and professed his readiness to take the requisite steps for 
his arrest, expressing his hope, that in the event of his 
being recovered, he would not be treated with severity, 
and would be eventually placed in his charge. No 
hopes were held out that the latter expectation would be 
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T100U }], licij.nlioi) wan ibi/cfed. Jf wan nsccrtnincd, that rorcral 
fit At - , v. f.fTtcl iit?vvvi*nva bail taken place between tho PeshwA and 

■ bin frtvortK that eomudernhlc Atipplbn i»f money had !»ca 

Iftlh, cl.'ittib-i.tiitxjy convoyed f n him, and (hat the military and 
finest authorities in general identified tint partisans of 
Tninbafc v;j(I» the troops of (In.' Peshwn. Thus fostered, 
(It* - insurrection we.* rapidly (mining head, and from fifteen 
to twenty tlmmaml men went assembled under Trimbalc 
and bin n-w'iriate.', itt different pnrla of the country, and 
on Uie borders of the territory of the Nizam. The levy 
of fi»rr»n on behalf of the IVshwa also continued with 
augmented Activity ; bis nlrnngesi fortresses were placed 
in n condition to resist an ntlncl:, and bin jirincipal tren- 
wye was moved from Poona to places of greater security. 
It lmtl become a question of pence or war, but ihji Rno 
atilt protested bis fidelity and attachment (o tho British 
nliiiuiro, offered to acquit him - “If by oath of any inter- 
cour.es with Trimbalc, and declared his readiness, if any 
insurrection did exist, So act vigorously in concert with 
the Resident for its suppression. Referring to Calcutta 
for tho course of proceeding to be adopted towards the 
jV'.bwn, Mr.Klpliinstonc act seriously to work to put down 
the rising before it bad attained a more menacing aspect, 
and before the mischief had spread to the adjacent coun- 
tries. 'Hie principal part of the Poona troops which had 
marclu'd to the frontier to defend it against the inroads of 
the Pindnris was recalled, and the subsidiary force of 
Hyderabad was instructed to move to the confines of the 
lYshwa’w territories, and ndvnncc into Knndesh. The 
insurgents were collected chiclly in two large masses — 
one at Maswar, a few miles west of I’tmdmpur, commanded 
by Trimbaks brother-in-law, Jado Rao, — the latter by 
Godaji Dauglia, a nephew of Trimbak, — In Kandesh. 
Each was estimated at from four to five thousand strong: 
there were also a number of smaller parlies preparing to 
join one or other of these divisions ; and tho party in the 
south were endeavouring to inarch northwards to effect a 
junction with the insurgents in Kandesh, ns soon ns they 
should lmvo concentrated their force. In this latter pro- 
ject tho insurgents were frustrated by the movements of 
Colonel Smith, who advanced to Maswar early in February, 
and dislodged them. They fled to tho eastward, were 
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pursued for n considemble distance, and partly dispersed. BOOK II. 
Colonel Smith then marched to Poona, leaving Colonel cit.vr.v. 

Wilson with six companies of his Majesty’s Gath regiment — - 

and three battalions of Native Infantry, at Ranjangaon, 1817. 
near Seroor, while a division under Colonel Millies was 
stationed at Pipalgaon, on the Godnveri. On the Hyder- 
abad side, Major Mncdowall advanced to Tiiljapur, while a 
detachment from Jnlna moved to the west into Kandcsli. 

The remainder of the southern party, having rallied to tho 
number of three thousand five hundred, of whom above 
two thousand were well mounted, resumed their northern 
route in the beginning of April. On their march, a troop * 
of Pindaris attached to the body fell in with Lieutenant 
Caere, of the Madras Artillery, with a small escort, apd 
robbed and murdered him and Ids attendants. Tho bar- 
barity was not unrequited. Information of their movements 
being received by Colonel Wilson, ho detached Mnjor 
Smith, with six hundred infantry, to intercept their flight. 

Although too late to accomplish this object, Mnjor Smith 
came upon the tract of tlic party moving from llio Bliinia, 
by Toka, towards the Godavcri, and pursued them with 
unremitting activity. After a march of one hundred and 
fifty miles in five days, lie carno upon tho insurgents at 
Patri, above the ghats of Kandcsli, at daybreak of tho 17th 
April, just as they were mounting to resume tlicir route. 

After firing a volley, the troops charged and put the 
enemy to the rout, leaving seventy dead on the field, with 
a quantity of arms and a number of their horses. After 
several attempts to rally, which were defeated, the insur- 
gents fled, and such of tlicir horse as kept together, crossed 
the Godavcri towards Nasik, where they joined Godaji 
Danglia. Another division going northwards, more to the 
west, fell in with Colonel Milnes, and although they also 
escaped into Kandesli, it was not without a materinl dimi- 
nution of their numbers. In the mean time, hqwever, tho 
force to which they were conveying an accession of strength, 
was so completely disabled, that tlic junction of their 
friends was insufficient to retrieve tho disaster. Captain 
Davies, with eight hundred of tho Nizam’s reformed horse, 
and a party of foot, had boon despatched to Kammin, 
twenty miles west of Aurangabad, on tbo evening of the 
19th April. Having ascertained on the 22nd, that Godaji 


J‘*fi iKSTOnr or British lvum. 

Rome If, foreign ji-irriTjt, Ik< wan now required lo promise (lint ho 
i»ai*, v. would neither maintain any agenla at other court* nor 

— admit their s nl Poona; ami that he would hold no 

ronmmnicatjtm whatever with foreign princes, except 
through the ]!rili-.h I’enidcni. "With renjiect to the 
Onekwnr, the JVshwa was required to renounce all future 
rlaitu 1 -, and accept nr. a commutation for the pant, an 
annual payment of four lakht of rupee:*, l or a further 
nnnur.l ttuiu of four lakhs and a half lie wan to grant to 
tin- CJarkvmr, the pcrj»cln:il lease of Ahnicdnlnd. 

Tin* treaty of Ba«.cir» had stipulated that the Pcehwa 
should maintain at all tins '■a a contingent force of five 
thousand homo and three thou 1 and foot, to act with the 
mihniiliarv force. This arlirle wjui annulled, and in lieu of 
it. it van required that the. Pcshwa almttldL„placc. jii...tho. 
dirpoat of the British Ooverrsnient sufficient funds for 
the jrtyiarnt of a body of troops of the liko.r.mount, viz.., 
TtV*! " Ihuinaud cavalry and three thousand infantry; the 
funds to l>o provided by the cession of territories in the 
Dekliin, and of the tribute of Haiti war, to the extent of 
a net revenue of thirty-four lakhs of rupees r. year. He 
was further expected to cede in perpetual sovereignty the 
fort of Alttncdnagar, ail his rights, interests, or preten- 
sions, feudal, territorial or pecuniary in Iiundelkhnnd, 
including Ssgnr, .Ilian*, and the por sessions of Par.?. 
0‘ovind Ilao ; al! the lights and territories in Malwn, 
secured to him by the treaty of Sirji Anjcngr.um, and 
generally all rights and pretensions of every denomination 
which he might possess in the country to the north of 
the rivc-r Xtrbudda ; and he was to pledge himself r.ov^r 
more to interfere in tlio aflhirs of Hindustan.* 

These were undoubtedly hard tonus, but the Peshwa, 
by his inveterate enmity to the British name and power, 
and the treachery with which, while professing r. faithful 
adherence to the terra* of the treaty of Ike-scin, he had 
violated its most essential conditions, lalsouring in secret 
lo rc-unitc the separated members of the Mahratta con- 
federacy atf.l direct their combination against his allies ; 
and by the gross manner in which ho had disregarded the 

• Trr.itv wKU tlso IV'lnra, lllli Jim:, 1SIT. — Cdlecttes of Tmfsc.*. 2TCj 
Star, l&l*. p. CO ; iuri tlir n'j-cmtlm of Use Gorcrr.or General oa ita scrcral 
artidrs.— lVipe»» Malsratli var, p. 100. 
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. law of nations and the guarantee of the - British Govern- BOOK II. 
ment, in sanctioning, if not perpetrating, the murder of ciur. v. 

the Gaekwar’s ambassador ; subjected him justly to heavy 

penalties. In somo respects, also, their severity was less 1817. 
than it appeared to bo, and they were levelled against the 
Peshwa’s political pretensions rather than against his real 
power or authority. His lauds in Malwa, and his claims 
on the chiefs of Bundclkliand, for instance, had long 
ceased to be of any pecuniary value, or to bring him any 
accession of political importance, and the acknowledgment 
of his supremacy, occasionally professed by the individual 1 
occupants, was unaccompanied by any substantial tokens » 
of obedience. The limitation of his claims on the Gaekwar, 
involving a guarantee of his realisation of as large a sum 
as ho was likely ever to reeeivo regularly without British 
intermediation, was likely to prove a beneficial arrange- 
ment to him, and if any loss attended it, he had little 
right to complain of being thus permitted to compound 
for his infraction of both moral and national law, by his 
participation in the guilt of Gnngadhar’s assassination. 

As far as these stipulations were concerned, therefore, he 
suffered little diminution of revenue or loss of real power 
The additional amount of the subsidiary force, and the 
sequestration of lands for its payment, were more serious 
deductions from his revenue and from his authority, but 
they were regarded by him as less intolerable than those 
stipulations which annihilated his hopes of regaining his 
• place as head of the Mahratta confederacy, and prohibited 
him from plunging into the dark and dangerous inter- 
course in which his genius delighted ; and such was the 
tenacity with which he adhered to his design, such the 
inveteracy of his animosity against the British, that 
rigorous as were the conditions of the new treaty, and 
essentially as they impaired both the Peshwa’s credit and 
power, it would hardly have been compatible with the 
safety of the British interests in India, to have imposed 
milder terms. It would have been an encouragement to 


Baji Bao to persevere in his hostile projects} to have left 
him the undiminished capability, as well as the unretracted 
purpose of undermining and subverting British ascen- 
dency. 

The terms to which the Peshwa’s assent was demanded 




m.vrmty or iuhiimi i::iha. 


Th >• f.'Uv.fits:;..”! r.rcrtiin^ to t?i<- fivir/rr from 

tr<\\ty nf 1‘iiotis, and the additional military nhlijration* 
vrhirlt U imjo'V!'-*! iijxiU h« .. vote con-nd-Ted to tv 
ft rt-vi' i»*» <>f tin- »-!i“>r>-tnrntn .'.'.ihu'tin:; v.ith that 
ai tf>; < <.-«r.5 th" vh*dt> of the Knttiwar 
to th« IU:ti*>h fJovernni'-nt, in ©rd<r to pro vide for ar. 
i^.s^mentAtion of the nuhoidb-ry f>»n*e. Alihvti’h, t;«*. 
quc.’-tifi'iinv? in*- p'lwml rxj«-\lt*nry of thr ttnasfuifii'A 
the gitvominnit of iUpvla nhj'-eted {« the |*r*>j--r *t«l mi:- 
ditjoij*. r.tA th“ raitcln-inn pf the treaty did no*, taifl 
p’.aro till rfit-r the war. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Plan and Purposes of the Campaign of 1817-18. — Disposi- 
tion of British Forces— in Hindustan. — Grand Army . — 
Centre . — Bight Division . — Left Division. — Subordinate 
Detachments. — Reserve. — Army of the Dekhin . — First 
Division. — Second, or Hyderabad . — Third. — Fourth, 
or Poona. — Fifth. — Reserve. — Events at Poona. — The 
Peshwa's Discontent . — Poona Division takes the Field . — 
Force left in Cantonments withdrawn to Kirki. — Menac- 
ing Appearances . — Explanation demanded . — Peshwa's f 

Ultimatum. — The Residency destroyed. — Battle of Kirki. 

— Peshwa defatted. — British Officers seised by Marauding 
Parties. — The Vo.ughans murdered.— Return of General 
Smith to Poona. — Flight of the Peshwa . — Poona occu- 
pied . — Advance of the Third and Fifth Divisions across 
the Kerbudda. — Pindaris driven from their haunts . — 
Union of the First and Third Divisions under Sir T. 
JJislop,ncar Ujayin . — Conduct of Sindhia. — Advance of 
the Centre and Right Divisions of the Army of Hindustan 
towards Gwalior . — Treaty with Sindhia. — Ravages of 
Cholera in the Centre Division . — Change of Position, 

— Disappearance of the Disease . — Pindaris cutoff from 
Gwalior . — Fly towards Kotah . — Overtaken by General 
Marshall.- — Amir Khan intimidated. — Disbands his 
Troops. — Pimlnris intercepted by General Donkin.— 
Return to the South . — Encountered by Colonel Adams . — 

Join Jlolkar's Army. — Chcctoo flics to Jawad. — Dimin- 
ished Strength of the Pindaris. 


1817. 


T HE determination of tlio Governor-General to form BOOK II. 

effective military arrangements for the eradication of chav. vi. 
the Pindaris, and for tho suppression of tlio predatory- 
system, was formed in tho closo of 1816, but it was im- 
practicable to carry his designs into operation until after 
the rainy season of tho following year. Tho interval was 
busily occupied in assembling and organising the troops, 
and establishing controlling military and politicalauthority 
in those quarters in which Lord Hastings was not per- 
sonally present. Tho preparations were conducted as 
unostentatiously os possible, in ordor that the armies 
VOL. IX. M 
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Major-General Donkin, was fnrnird at Agra, and comprised KOOK It. 
two regiments of cavalry, one regiment of European, and chav, vi, 

three battalion* of native infantry, with artillery.' The - j— 1 

h-a division, commanded by Major-General Mar.-lmlf, was 
in advance at Kalinjar, in Ihindelkhand. and consisted of 
one regiment of native cavalry, two corps of irregular 
hon : c. and five battalion* of infantry, with guns.* On 
the left of this division, ami constituting subordinate 
portions of it, were two small bodies, one at Mirra pur, 
under l’rigndicr-Gom-ral Hnrdyman, and another, under 
Brigadier-General Tonne on the front icm of South lVhar;’ 
the duty of the 1 *! two corps being the defence of the * 
Dritbh confines in the i-onth-west> the prevention of any 
Midden inroad through Hewn nr Chuta Nagpur, — and the 
lino of frontier further south, through S.unhhalpnr and 
Cuttack, was considered to be sufficiently protected by 
the tn*ops already stationed in those provinces. The 
fourth, nr reserve division, commanded by Sir J). Oeh* 
terlony, was fanned of one regiment. Native cavalry, ami 
two corps of irregular horse, one regiment of European, 
and five battalions of Native infantry.' T<» each of the 
divisions were attached bodies of irregular horse and 
foot, the troops of several j*vUy chiefs, who, by their 
tenure, or by treaty, were bound to furnish military con- 
tingents in time of war. In general they added little to 
the real strength of the army, hut their presence was an 
indication of the extent of the British away. The. whole 
number of troops in this quarter amounted to above 
twenty-nine thousand foot, and fourteen thousand horse, 
avith one hundred and forty guns, both horse and foot 
artillery. The centre division crossed the dmnua on tho 
£Cth of October, and tool; up a position on the Sindh 
river on tho Oth of November, where it was equally ready 

1 HU MaJr'ivV Hi, |,i X. C.. Osnllrirr', Sor*-*, *ml rentwrrnti 

of the Haja of ll|itit1;::r vtl IUh I; - if. Ill* >!».'» il}"« I CIi nvl., X. 1. Irl lull. 

2 .Wll, I*! li-iti. SIlli, iml tu|! I5U1, I* can-. • 

3 Alii X. C. Ini nn.l 2rv| lii.MIU l.t.rw, X. I Jail I.-.H. 2<lli, I,! Silt. Util, 
l»S l i’.l. I*!, lit l.nU. Hi, 1*1 Snj. Till, cun, 21 

3 Tho l*t r>.!i'l*:o.| of *-|!i X. C., Ill' >711) rrrlinon-rhi-t StHafl'n. 

Pth X. I , fi run's I.-Un if Ilrwa*) ci-ntisfoB, Ii-nr T l.r ,1 |||i 

Hijf'ly') Jills rrKltr.cn!, itt'l t’V.lah:! d <;), X- 1.. > cur.' ; KnjaiT (ititnihimV 
li- re’. 

• itn-I X. 0. two corv' of SMnncrV Imi-i HI* JltO<-' , .j'» r >JUi rrKlBicil. 

X. I. 2nd Initnllon of the ISsli, !>'. of V'th, V! -I of Jlh. I*t of r.iti, Vn I os ash, 

2? enni ; cosillnci-nt lu-r#** nml f. k.s c.f Ih-Kuni Sfiinri*>, I nif Hnh.tntinsl Ktun, 

Alimt-J ltnl.h*h Klnn, tl.c Hnjn of Jlnsl.co, toil ll.e JSaJa of J’nUnSs. 
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BOOK II. when the first and third' divisions were in position at 
chap, vi, Harda, not far from the southern bank of the Nerbudda. 

■ ■ — — The fifth division had advanced to Hoseinabad, on the 
1817. game river, not far from their right, by the' 6th of the 
month. The second division had a position assigned to 
it in the neighbourhood of Akola, in order to protect the 
Berar frontier, and to support the troops in advance, as- 
well as to observe Nagpur, where the disposition of the' 
Raja had become an object of suspicion. 1 The fourth 
division; under General Smith, was directed to move 1 
towards Kandesh to defend the Peshwa’s territory, or be 
at hand to act against him should his latent hostility' 
, break out into open violence. Its manifestation took 
place sooner than was anticipated. 

The treaty of Poona had scarcely been signed by Baji 
Rao when he repented of the deed, and resumed with 
redoubled eagerness the intrigues in which he had pre- 
viously been engaged, and his earnest endeavours to 
excite the Mahratta chiefs to give support to the Pindaris. 
At the same time, under pretence of acting in concert 
With the British in their movements against those ma- 
rauders, he commenced an extraordinary levy of troops 
and large bodies of horse and foot were assembled in the 
vicinity of Poona by the end of October, the insolence 
of whose conduct was sufficiently expressive of their 
master's intentions. Active intrigues were also set on 
foot for the seduction of the subsidiary force, and bribes 
and menaces were employed to tempt the men from their 1 
allegiance.* Although these proceedings were well known 

i Lord Hastings’ Narrative, Papers, Malnratta War, 335. — Colonel Blacker' 
days Doveton was directed to move his head-qnarters to a position immediately 
in the rear of Mulkapore, either above or below the Berar Ghats, with the 
view and possible necessity of besieging Asirgerh.— p. 49. 

a The Peshwa’s emissaries began to tamper with the troops early In August ; 
their practices were immediately reported by the men to their officers, and 
they were suffered to carry on the negotiations, which they did with such 
success, that the Peshwa fell into the snare. Large sums ot money were dis- 
tributed among them ; a Jemadar of the 6th, who was admitted to an inter- 
view with Baji Rao and Gokla, a few days before tbe action at Kirki.was 
promised land-, and titles if he could bring over his men, and received five' 
thousagd Rupees, which he transferred to Ills commanding officer. Very few 
were tempted to desert their colours by offers of this nature: some desertions’ 
took place, but they were of natives of the Konkan, whose homes were situated 
in places subject to the Peshwa or to Gokla, and who were intimidated by- 
violence threatened, or, in some cases, offered to their families. There is no 
doubt that the Peshwa was fully persuaded that the desertion would be very- 
general as soon as the action commenced, and that this impression powerfully 
contributed to lead him into so desperate and fetal a procedure. 
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Pl-SinVA’s TliEACHEKY. 

to tlic* Tlesident, vi'i, in order to avoid embarrassing the HOOK II. 
meditated operations ng-iinst the Pimtaris, nnd folding nur. m. 

confident reliance on tho fidelity of tin* Sipahis, Mr. * 

Elphinstone refrained front any exposure of the PeshwnY 
treacherous conduct,, or front taking any stops, ;*xcopf* 
those of general remonstrance, to counteract his projects. 

Ho allowed the* main body of tin* subsidiary force, form* 
ini; the fourth division, to march from its cantonments, 
and retained In ilie vicinity of Poona, no more tlmn the 
portion usually stationed in the environn of the city. 

General .Smith, however, upoti his arrival on the confines 
of Kandcdt, received advices of the threatening aspect, of * 
affairs at- Poona, and the probable necessity of hi a return. , 

11c ace irdingly halted ni Phultamhn, on the Godaveri. witji 
an understanding that should his communications with 
the lloMdency Is* interrupted, he should march imme- 
diately on Poona 

The force which had been loft at Poona consisted of 
three battalions of Bombay infantry, under Colonel llurr, 
a battalion of the Poona brigade of the Pe.shwnY. own troops 
officered hv Europeans under Major Ford, and two com- 
panies of llong.il Sipalii**, forming the ltcsidont'a guard. 

The Poona brigade was quartered nt Dapuri, n village a 
short distance on the west of Poona. The regular troops 
had formerly been cantoned on the east of the city, nnd 
were separated hv it and bv the Mula-Mula river from the 
Jlosidrney, which lay on the north-west of Poona, near 
the confluence of the Muta nnd the Mula rivers, the 
fonner coming from the north, the latter from the went, 
nnd both uniting off tin* north-west angle of the city. 

The position of the cantonments had long been regarded 
as objectionable, both in a military and political view. 

Situntcd on the opposite side of Poona, nnd inconveniently 
contiguous to the town, their communication with the 
Hesidency might easily be cut off ; and they were exposed 
to any sudden hostile attack, as well ns to the insidious 
influence of the imputation of the capital. It had been, 
therefore, for some time past, resolved to move the troops 
to Kirki, a village about two miles north of Poona, on the 
same side as the Ilesidency ; and although detached from 
the latter by the course of the Mula river, winch ran be- 
tween them, capable of ready communication with it by a 
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BOOK II. bridge over the stream. Dapuri, the station of the Poona 
chap. vi. brigade, being situated also on the same side of the city, 

— - and.not far in the rear of Kirki, communication with it 

1817. was easy. Baji Rao, who was too sagacious not to under- 
stand the real motives of the change, had strenuously ob- 
jected 'to it ; but this was an additional argument in its 
favour, and due preparations having been made, the bat- 
talions under Colonel Burr marched from the old station, 
and encamped at Kirki on the 1st of November. The 
force had been joined on the preceding evening by the 
Bombay European regiment, and by detachments of the 
v 6-5th regiment, and of Bombay artillery, on their march to 
join the 4th division. On the Cth of November, a light 
battalion, which had been ordered back to Seroor by Ge- 
neral Smith, marched upon Poona with a thousand of the 
auxiliary horse. Before their arrival the affair had been 
decided. 

The intentions of the Peshwa to fall upon the Residency 
were very currently reported during the month of October, 
and an extensive feeling of alarm pervaded the Capital : 
many persons quitted Poona, and many more Bent away 
their families and property: private intimations to the 
same effect, from individuals whose authority was unques- 
tionable, were received both by Mr. Elphinstono and some 
of his staff; but unwilling to precipitate a crisis, and 
doubting whether Baji Bao would have the courage to 
hazard so desperate an enterprise, the Resident deemed it 
advisable to take no public notice of the Peshwa’s pro- 
ceedings until they were too notorious, and too menacing 
to be longer disregarded. A large army had been drawn 
up on the south of the City, and parties were thrown out 
towards the new cantonments, as if to cut off the com- 
munication between them and the Residency. Upon re- 
quiring to know the object of these movements, and 
insisting,that the advanced parties should be withdrawn, 
a confidential servant of the Peshwa, Witoji Naik, was 
deputed to the Residency with his master’s ultimatum. 
The Peshwa, ho said, having heard of the arrival of tho 
reinforcements from Seroor, was determined to bring 
things to an early settlement ; ho desired, therefore, that 
the European regiment should resume its march, the 
native brigade be reduced to its usual strength, and tho 
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cantonments removed to a placo which he should point BOOK II. 
out. If these terms were not complied with, the Peshwa cnAr. vi. 

would leave Poona, and not return until they wero assented 

to. The Resident replied that the march .of tho troops 1817. 
had been necessitated by tho Pcshwa’s own preparations, 
but that there was no wish to act hostilcly against him ; 
and that if ho would adhere to his engagements, and send, 
off his forces to tho frontier, to servo with the British 
troops, agreeably to tho conditions of tho alliance, ho 
would still be regarded as a friend. If, on the contrary, 
his troops persisted in pressing upon the British position, 
they would bo attacked. Within an hour after Witoji’s 7 
return, largo bodies of troops began to move towards tho 
camp, and a battalion of Gokla’s contingent had previously 
taken up ground within half a mile of tho Residency, 
between it and the cantonments. The Resident, therefore, 
deemed it advisable to quit tho former with bis suite and 
escort, and fording the Mula, proceeded along its left bank 
to the bridge at ICirki, which he crossed, and joined the 
troops. Immediately upon his departure, the Mahrattas 
entered the Residency grounds, and plundered and sot 
fire to the dwellings. 

The Peshwa’s army, computed to amount to ten thou- 
sand horse and as many foot, had been drawn up at the 
foot of the Ganes-kliand hills, immediately on the north- 
west of tho town, their left resting on tho hills, their 
right on the Residency ; an immeuso train of ordnance 
protected the centre. The Peshwa moved out to an 
elevation, the Parbati hill south of Poona, at some dis- 
tance, but commanding a view of the field. The British 
force, consisting of infantry only, was loss than three 
thousand strong : the ground in front of them, although 
broken by ravines, was not wholly unfavourable to the 
evolutions of cavalry j and a forward movement was cal- 
culated to lead them into the midst of largo, bodies of 
horse, against which they would act at a disadvantage. 

On the other hand, to await an attack was likely to pro- 
duce a sense of discouragement among the troops, .which, 
combined with the feelings that had possibly been engen- 
dered by the temptations to which their fidelity had been 
recently exposed, might be followed by dangerous desertion. 

To endeavour to avoid an engagement, and defend the 
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The customary communications from Poona not having- 
arrived, General Smith inferred that hostilities had broken 
out, and immediately prepared to retrace his steps. He 
marched from Phulthamba on the 6th of November, and 
arrived at Ahmednagar on the 8th. From thence his 
march was harassed by the Peshwa’s horse, but no serious 
delay was occasioned, and he arrived at Poona on the 12th. 
On the 14th, the force was concentrated on a spot between 
the biidge of Kirki and the left bank of the united stream 
of the Muta-Mula, opposite to the Peshwa’s army, which 
had taken up its 'position on the ground of the old can- 
tonments. On the evening of the 16th, the army crossed 
the river in two principal divisions : the one on the right, 
under General Smith, at the confluence of the streams ; 
the other on the left, commanded by Colonel Milues, at 
the Yellura ford. The passage of the first was effected 
without opposition, the whole attention of the M-ahrattas 
being directed against the second ; but their resistance 
was fruitless, and both divisions were in readiness for a 
combined attack at daylight on the following morning. 
Their junction was effected; but on advanciug towards 
the Peshwa’s camp, it was found deserted. He had ridden 
off at two in the morning, and his troops had followed, 
carrying off their guns, but leaving their tents standing, 
and the greater part of their storts and ammunition on 
the field. A few Arabs only had been left to guard the 
capital ; and as their expulsion would only have caused a 
needless waste of life, they were prevailed upon to retire. 
It was with some difficulty that the troops, incensed by 
the burning of the Residency, by which much of their 
property had been destroyed, and by the ignominious 
murder of the Vaughans, could be restrained from the 
plunder of Poona ; but the arrangements adopted for the 
purpose proved successful, and the capital of the Mah- 
rattas wag. quietly taken possession of in the course of the 
day. Hostilities were, however, far from their termination. 1 
Baji Rao fle£ to Purandhar, and stimulated and supported 
by the courage and conduct of Gokla, still cherished hopes 
of baffling and tiring out his enemies and recovering his 
power. 

At the time at which these transactions at Poona took 

1 Report from Brigadier General Lionel Smith. — Mahratta Papers, 125. 
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ROOK II. Dekhin nrmy moved westerly, in llio track of Cbcctoo's 
chap. vi. Durra, of which it never lost sight, although unable to 

— como up with him. Upon arriving at Burgerh, on tho 

IP17. Hitl of December, Sir John Malcolm learned that the Tin- 
(laris had doubled to tho south, and, having arrived at 
Mnhidpur, were there encamped in the vicinity of Ilolkar’s 
army, and under its protection. The combined forces' of 
llolknr and Chcotoo being too formidable to bo attacked 
by Sir John Malcom, with the detachment under his com- 
mand, ho drew off towards the south, and halted on the 
llih of December, near Tajpur, to bo at hand for tho 
*■ instructions of Sir Thomas Ilislop, who was again march- 
ing rapidly towards him. The first division entered Malwa, 
on tho road to Ujayin, on tho 4th of December ; Sir Tho- 
mas Ilislop was at Sonkeir, and on tho 7tli at Unchode, 
whither lie had previously detached a light division. On 
tho lltli ho was at Dattnna-mattana, within eight miles of 
Sir J. Malcolm's camp, and not far from Ujayin. On tho 
following day, the head-quarters of the army of the Dekhin 
and tho first and third divisions marched past Ujayin, and 
crossing the Sipra at a ford opposite the north-west angle 
of the city, encamped on tho left bnnk of tho river. Di- 
rections lind been despatched to Sir "William G. Keir, ' 
commanding the forco from Guzerat, to march in the same 
direction. Tho nrmy was posted so as to command tho 
approach of Ujayin from tho north, and tho road to 
Maliidpur, where lay Holkor’s army, and the Cliectoo’s 
Pindaris. It is necessary, however, now to advert to tho 
movements of the army of Hindustan. 

Notwithstanding the declarations of Sindhia, that he 
was as much the enemy of tho Pindaris as the British 
Government, and was resolved to effect their extirpation 
himself, or unite with tho British in so desirablo an object, 
proofs of his insincerity were daily forthcoming, and evi- 
dences were multiplied of his being in friendly communi- 
cation with all who were inimical to the British power. 
A v compact had been ontered into with Holkar’s Govern- 
ment, having in view the acknowledgment of the Peshwa’s 
supremacy, and a considerable sum of money, twenty-five 
lakhs of rupees, had been received from Baji Bao to enable 
Sindhia to move to Ms assistance. Several envoys from 
Nepal, with letters, and two of SindMa’s seals, were ar- 
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BOOK II. head-quarters oti that river, at the Sconda Ghat, on the 
chat. vi. 7th of Novcmbor. On tho 8lh of tho same month, the 

■ - - right di vision, commanded by General Donkin, took up tho 

1817. position designed for it on tho Chnrnbal. Each of these 
divisions was within two marches of Gwalior, when Sind- 
liia, isolated from all his host troops, which, under their 
refractory leaders woro at a distance from their dis- 
regarded sovereign, nnd cut off from all communication 
with the Pindaris and tho Peshwa, was wholly unable to 
oppose any resistance to so overwhelming a force. Con- 
scious of his helplesncss, he laid aside all attempts at 
subterfuge, and signed tho treaty which had been pre- 
sented for his acceptance. 

«By the engagement now entered into, Doulat Rao Sind- 
liia bound himself to omploy his forces conjointly with 
thoso of tho British Government in prosecuting operations 
against, not only the Pindaris, but all other bodies of asso- 
ciated freebooters, with the view of destroying and pre- 
venting tlic renewal of the predatory Bystem in every part 
of India : to givo no shelter or support to the Pindaris, 
but to seize tho persons of their leaders and deliver them 
up to the British Government, nnd never to re-admit tho 
Pindaris, or any predatory bands, into his dominions, nor 
allow any of his officors to countenance or support them. 
In order to defino the precise extent of his co-operation, 
in addition to tho general aid to be given by all his civil 
and military functionaries, Sindhia agreed to maintain a 
contingent of five thousaud horse, to servo with the British 
troops, and undor British command, and to have an English 
officer attached to each division of such troops as the 
channel of communication with the British commanding 
officer. Tho same officer was also to bo the medium of 
issuing tho pay of the contingent, in order to secure it3 
being punctually discharged: tho funds to be derived from 
the application to this purpose of the amount of the pen- 
sions paid to Sindhia and the members of his family or 
ddministrajion, by the British Government, and by the 
assignment to the latter of the tributes of Jodhpur Bundi 
and Kota for a term of two years. In furtherance of the 
military operations of tho British against the Pindaris, 
Sindhia consented to yield to them the temporary occu- 
pation of his forts of Hindis and Asirgerh, to be restored 
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after the war. It wns also declared that tho eighth article HOOK II. 
of the treaty of 1805, was annulled, and that the British ciiAr.vi. 

Government was at liberty to form engagements with the 

states of Udaypur, Jodhpur, Kota, and other substantive In- 
states on the left bank of thcChambal. All claims and rights 
of Sindhia over states and chiefs, clearly and indisputably 
dependent on or tributary to him, were not to bo inter- 
fered with, and his established tributes from other states 
wero to bo guaranteed to him, but mado payable through 
tho British Government. In consideration of the Maha- 
raja’s being bound to treat ns enemies, also, any states 
against which it might become necessary to wago war, 
either on account of its attacking ono of tho contracting 
parties, or aiding or protecting tho Tindaris, tho British 
Government promised him a liberal share of the spoil that 
shoidd be reaped by success. This treaty was concluded 
on tho Gth of November. The fulfilment of the stipulation 
respecting tho contingent was delayed ns long as it could 
bo with decency, but rather from tho difficulties thrown 
in the way by subordinate agents, than by Sindhia him- 
self. Tho Maharaja, although deeply humiliated by his 
compulsory abandonment of those whom ho bad long 
regarded as his servants and dependants, and sincerely 
distressed by'liis complete isolation from tho Pcshwa, to 
whom he looked up with hereditary regard ns tho head of • 
tho Malirntta association, wns too indolent too good- 
natured, and too intelligent, not to recognise the immuni- 
ties which tho treaty conferred upon him, the preservation 
of his tributes, tho assistance of the British in reducing 
his disobedient feudatories and officers to subjection, and 
his exemption from tho turbulence, danger, and ruin in 
which his connexions with his countrymen might else 
have involved him. 

The engagement with Sindhia bad scarcely been con- 
cluded when the nows of tho Pesliwa’s treachery arrived; 

Tho ratification of tho treaty was a fortunate occurrence 
for Sindhia, as it precluded him from listening to tho 
advico of those counsellors who would linvo urged him to 
take up arms in tho Pcshwa’s cause, and to which his 
natural prepossessions inclined him, although ho was 
withheld by his prudence and apprehension. It was for- 
tunate, also, for the British Government ; for although the 

VOL. II. N 
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HOOK II. result was not doubtful, yet it might havo been inconvo- 
chav. vi. nicntly retarded, ns tho powerful force, which threatened 

— Gwalior, was scarcely in a condition to have accomplished 

1817< tho objects for which it had approached that city : it vtssa 
decimated by disease. 

The malady known by the name of spasmodic cholera, 
evacuations of acrid bilinry matter, accompanied by spas- 
modic contractions of the abdominal muscles, and a pros- 
tration of strength, terminating frequently in the total 
oxhaustion of the vital functions, had been known in 
India from tho remotest periods, and Imd, at times, com- 
mitted fearful ravages.. Its effects, however, were in 
gcnoral, restricted to particular seasons and localities and 
)vcro not so extensively diffused as to attract notico or 
cxcito alarm. In the middlo of 1817, however, tho disease 
assumed a new form, and became a widely' spread and 
fatal epidemic. It mado its first appcaranco in tho 
eastern districts of Bengal, in May and June of that year, 
and after oxtending itself gradually along tho north bank 
of tho Ganges, through Tirhut to Ghnzipur, it crossed the 
rivor, and passing through llcwn, fell with peculiar viru- 
lence upon tho centre division of tho grand army, in the 
first week of November. After creeping about insidiously 
for several days among the lower classes of tho camp fol- 
lowers, and engnging little observation, it at once burst 
forth with irresistiblo violence, and by the 14th of the 
month bnd overspread ovory pait of the camp. Although 
tho casualties wero most numerous amongst the followers 
of tho camp and tho native soldiery, tho ravages of tho 
discaso wore not confined to tho natives, but extended to 
Europeans of every rank. 1 The appalling features of tho 
malady wore tho suddenness of its accession, and tho 
rapidity with which death ensued. No one felt himself 
safe for an hour, and yet, as thero was no appearanco of 
infection, tho officers generally were active in assisting tho 
medical establishment in administering medicines and 

a 

l rjvo off! for* and 143 men of the European force died In November.— Official 
return. According to Mr. Surgeon Corbyn, who was serving with the centre 
division, and whose plan of treatment whs circulated to tho army by the Marquis 
of Hastings, his Loidshlp was himself apprehensive of dyinp of the disease, and 
liad given secret instructions to bo bnrled in his tent, that his death might not 
add to Ihc discouragement of thu troops, or tempt the enemy to attack the 
division in its crippled alute.— Tho Treaties on Epidemic Cholera, by F. Corbyn, 
aurgeon on tho Bengal establishment, Calcutta, 1B32. 
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relief to tlio sick. Tho whole camp put on tho character BOOK II. 
of an hospital ; — a mournful silonco succeeded to tho ciiai*. vi. 

animating notes of preparation which had hitherto re- — 

sounded among tho tents : in place of tho brisk march of 18,1 • 
soldiers in tho confidence of vigour, and in tho pride of 
discipline, wore to bo seen continuous and slowly moving 
trains of downcast mourners, carrying their comrades to 
the funeral pyre, and expecting that their own turn would 
not bo long delayed. Even this spectaclo ceased; — the 
mortality became so great, that hands were insufficient to 
carry away tho bodies, and thoy wero tossed into tho 
neighbouring ravines, or hastily committed to a superficial 
grave on the spots where tho sidle had expired. Tho sur- , 
vivors then took alarm and deserted tho enenmpment in 
crowds : many bore with them tho seeds of tho malady, 
and tho fields and roads for many miles round wore 
strewed with the dead. Death and desertion wero rapidly 
depopulating tho camp, when, after a fow days of unavail- 
ing struggle against tho epidemic, it was determined to 
try the effects of a change of situation. The army accord- 
ingly retrograded in a south easterly direction, and after 
soveral intermediate halts, crossed tho Belwa, and en- 
camping upon its lofty and dry bauks at Erich, was 
relieved from the pestilence. The disenso disappeared. 1 
During tho week of its greatest malignity it was ascer- 
tained that seven hundred aud sixty-four fighting men 
and eight thousand followers perished. 

Whether it was in consequence of any secret intriguo at 
Sindhia’s court, or their reluctance to bolievo that ho was 
in earnest in abandoning their cause, tho Pindari leaders 
Karim Khan and Wasil Mohammed, flying from tho com- 
bined advance of tho divisions undor Colonel Adams and 
General Marshall, marched in tho direction of Gwalior, 
trusting to find there a shelter and nn ally.' As soon as 
their project was known, measures were taken to^defeat it, 

1 The disorder ceased to he Epidemic about th: 23rd of November. A few cases 
of a similar nature occurred dally till the end of the month. There were so 
instances of It after the 8th of Dccembt r. Sir. Jamieson is Insllncd to ascr.to 
its disappearance not so much to the change of locality, as to tho inajftitudc of 
Ute disease to remain long in one place, a j ccuiinrity which invariably character- 
ized its futnro progress, in none of the camps which It afterwards visited, did 
it continue virulent for more than 13 or 15 days.— lleport on the Epidemic 
Cholera-morbus In the Dcneal Provinces, in the years 1817, 1818, and 1810, by 
Assistant-Surgeon J. Jamieson, Secretary to tho Medical Board. Published 
by authority of the Board, Calcutta, 1820, 
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, without giving embmge to Slndhia by r.pj*cr.rir.g to t 
his sincerity. A cavalry brigade. and r. battalion of Katie* 
infantry were detached from the centre division towards 
the Sindh, nnd they were followed, a*, soon a? the restored 
health of the troops permitted, by the main body to the 
same river, bnt lover dorm on the Scaari ford, within 
twenty-eight miles of Gwalior. The advanced guard was 
thrown across the river, and by nn inclination to the lefu 
intercepted all cwracani-stien on that line between 
Sirtdhia and the Pindaris. This movement, and th* 
position of the second division cn the Chambu! in hit 
rear, with the tidings which came frern the south, com- 
pelled Doubt Tlso to submit to his fate, and to excri 
h.im'c’f for the formation of the contingent which he 
had engaged to furnish. and which was very tardily 
organire<L 

Tire forward movement of the advance of the centre 
division, nnder Colonel Phiipot. had the effect of com- 
pelling Karim Khan .and IWn Mohammed to abandon the 
direct road to Gwalior, and turn off to the north west in 
the direction of Kota. They were in csjiectr.tion of finding 
in the ruler of that country, or in Amir Khan, where 
forces lay beyond i!, protection if not aid. Zalina Sing, the 
ruler of Kota, had entered into a clove alliance with the 
British Government, and he was little dhpo*-ed to incur 
any rish in favour of a power which he had no loag-r 
cuss.- to dread. H<\ therefore, po^tol troops so as to shut 
the pa*-**' info his country against the Pindaris, and they 
wro th*:» obliged to rain ad:ni«si«a by force. In thrir 
first attempt they were fuibd. b.ut they were ruceessfcl ia 
the re*-- .nd. and curried th* Nmi-G!,.-.". near T.adana after a 
is .portable rc''l*tar.-o, which with th'ir f.rrner div-r'T.a- 
Star'" retarded their pr-’gre-s nnd enabled their pursuers 
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on the night of the ldth, 1ml owing to lh<> badnr.M of Urn ROOK II. 
tw.d.s. did not reach th«* fo.>* of the (Jin*. tint;! twMp.in., <’!» cii*r. »«. 

the 14th. A’i man r.*. the IhnilarU heard *<f tin* apju iwh — - - 

of l!ic force. tlicr moitd off with their familier. ami ltd*, 
lyigrsre, leaving one thru--.ind horse {a mver th<dr ffln at. 

The I’-rili'-h det-v-limcnt ctie’-d the t5hat and cause in 
right of b.->5y, which wa-. char,;-,! l>y the r-iv.dry 
under Colonel ScwKny, anil ds?j“*r»<* 1 with ; >iiio h'vj. 

Tlie purr-nit ve,v> rratuucJ on the i-.yo following days to the 

l'.irlcili rixvr. 

In the meantime, General Danhin, with the right divi- 
f : o», had iptittM the Chatnhal. after leaving a plan! at 
the fort of Rholpnr, ami. after & ci:niit/<u* march, placed 
himself between the i'mlari-t amt Amir Khan. At thp 
rame time, the rr serve of the grand army advance t to the 
ninth of Jnypur; and General Oehtrrlony cnrr.nijK-d in 
Mich ft p'r-jtimi a - * to separate the two jtrijieip.il dhidnnn 
of the Khan'n tn>ip\ who were thus intimidated into 
aojuicsecuee in their being disbanded. A loan of money 
was made t« Amir Khan to enable him to db- char-go their 
arrc.ir-. and nn arrangement was nut horhed for reor- 
ganising a considerable portion of the force by luting it 
into llritbb j ay. J'.y them mean*, Amir Khan and Ida 
chiefs were deprived of nil excuse for lunger delaying his 
ratification of the alliance with the Eritiih. end the anni- 
hilation of his battalion* extinguished the hope-. which 
the I’iiitlarii had c ntinunj to cherish of the a*— i-tanew of 
the lV.han. 

Tim filial Frith mint with Amir Khan bring tlmi 
cHected, General l) out in returned to lb-. Mt hunt of the 
Oisamb.il, and err--- ■ ' .1 it at GainahAJhat, c-.pht miles 
north of Kola, on th<* ltUh of Dr.-ember. Tim rmst- fol- 
lowed by the Pimlari-; in their flight from Hichi-lM. Jay 
t.'ro'-- the direction of General iJonlinV march, not many 
miles to the north ca-t ; and information of the;*-, proxim- 
itv reached him on his arrival at tin* riser. Tuting with 
him n light divi-ion, General Jj.ml.iri sdv.-.ntvi^ by forced 
marches to Knlaim on the ive.-.!cni b'indh, wln-re acevtunt.s 
of tho affair at I’ichi-iiil were received, nnd it was ascer- 
tained that the l)nria of Karim Khan was still in the 
neighbourhood, unconscious, apparently, of the npprmch 
of tho detachment. Early on the 17th, tho brigade came 
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BOOK II. up frith the Pindaris, but the main body had fled, aban- 
cHAT.fi. doning their baggage and their families under a small 

p ar ty which immediately dispersed, leaving a quantiiy of 

181 ~. property and Lai ki Begum, the wifo of Kharim Khan, in 
the hands of the victors. A large party was also attacked 
and put to flight by Gardner’s horse, but Karim, with his 
main force, finding his advance to tho north-west frus- 
trated, and hope of succour from Zalim Sing disappointed, 
turned back, and, passing between the divisions of Generals 
Donkin and Marshall, through the tract lying between tho 
Sindh and Parbati rivers, trusted to make good bis retreat 
to the south by Shirgerh and Gogal Chapra. He was 
again out-nmnccuvrcd, for although he avoided tho division 
of General Marshall, which had advanced towurds tho 
direction of his retreat, ho fell upon the lino of Col. 
Adams’s route, which had led by Gogal Chapra to Jhilwara 
on the Parbati, where he had arrived on tho 16th of 
December. This compelled tho Pindaris to change their 
course, and crossing tho head of the column, they moved 
off to tho south-west. They had purposely left behind 
every thing that could retard their flight : all those of the 
party, who were badly mounted and equipped, dispersed, 
and none but the most efficient cavalry remained with the 
leaders. Tho number of tlio Durra was reduced to little 
more titan two thousand. As soon as Colonel Adams- 
heard of their course, he despatched his cavalry under 
Mnjor Clarke, who overtook and routed a party at Pipli. 
The main body, however, kept in advance, and reached 
Rajgerh Patan greatly dispirited and disunited, on the 2lst. 
On the same day, Major Clarke rejoined Colonel Adams on 
his march to Ekknir, where he arrived on the 22nu, and 
•was obliged by heavy rains to' halt during tho following 
day. A party of Pindaris, four hundred strong, was here 
heard of, descending the Tara Ghat, and was pursued and 
cut up by Captain Roberts with the 1st Rohilla horse. 
The fugitive Dims continuing their flight, returned after 
Various divergent movements, to the upper courso of the 
Cham’oal, which they crossed to join the remains of 
Dolkar’s army. Colonel Adams following hard uj*on their 
track, although greatly delayed by bad weather and insuf- 
ficient supplies, reached Gangraur on the fith of January, 
and halted there for some days to allow bis troops to rest 
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after the fatigue which they had undergone *, tho objects ROOK II. 
of his movements having been completely effected by the chav. vi. 

retreat of the remains of Karim nud WilmI Mohammed's 

Durras to the smith. 

The I’imlnri Cheetoo, although he had fallen in with 
llolknr'n arm, and reinforced it with part of his follower! 1 , 
did not. long remain in its vicinity. Interposing that force 
between him and his pursuers, he kept, his principal parly 
together in the country on the west bank of the Ghatnbal 
in the upper part of its course, but. the British dctncli- 
incuts closing round him compelled him to shift his 
quarters. He returned towards the north, and during the 
hitter days of December was encamped at Singoli. in a 
ragged country between Ihindi and Kota, not. more than 
twenty-five miles south-west from the town of Kota, the 
people of the country, who'e sympathies were ih general 
enlisted in favour of the l’indnris, providing him with sup- 
plies and information. 11c was not long unmolested. 

General Donkin, who still continued in the neighbourhood, 
secured the passes into ihmdi, and advanced to the Ovntn 
Ghat Cheetoo was no longer within his reach. Jeswant 
Kao lthno of dawml, one of .SimlhiaV officers, hut, ns usual, 
exercising independent authority within his own district.", 
invited the Pmdari to take shelter in his own country, 
having given him and hi" followers an asylum for their 
property rind families in the thickets adjacent to the fort 
of Kamaltner, in Mewar. Although, however, the final 
extirpation of the freebooters was not yet accomplished, 
important advantages lmd been secured by the judicious- 
ness and activity of the combined oj>erations again* t them. 

By the advance of the first ntnl third divisions of the an ay 
of the Dekliin, and the (lank movement of the fifth, the 
Kindaris had been driven from their haunts on the Ner- 
budda. By a seasonable forward movement of a detach- 
ment of a centre of the gmud army, they had been pre- 
vented from making tlieir way to Gwalior, and had been 
compelled to turn off towards the north-west, in the hope 
of finding shelter in Kota, or with Amir Kl?.m. jCloselv 
followed by the fifth division of the Dekliin army, and the. 
left wing of the grand nnny from the west and south ; they 
were cut oil' from the northern court c by the right division 
of tlic army of Hindustan, mid obliged to confine them- 
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BOOK H. selves to a narrow region on the western boundaries of 
chat- T ». JIalwa. They had been perpetually harassed, repeatedly 
— “ — surprised, and had sudered severe loss. Their numbers 
1SI ”' had been greatly diminished, and they were now reduced 
to a few scattered, feeble, and dispirited bands, hopeless of 
escape from utter destruction, except through the inter- 
vention of more powerful protectors than any who were 
likely to come forward in their defence. 


CHAPTER m 

Transactions at Nagpur . — Discontent oj Apa Saheb.— 
• Accepts publicly Donorary Distinctions from tie Pcshira. 

— Hostile Indications. — Preparations for Defence. — 
British Force. — Situation of the Besidency. — Sitabaldi 
Dills. — Besidency attached . — Action of Sitabaldi . — 
Doh ratios defeated. — negotiations . — Arrival of Ge- 
neral Dorcton trith the Second Division of the Delhin 
Army at Nagpur. — Advance of General Dardyman's 
Division . — Action of Jabalpur . — Town occupied . — 
A fairs at Nagpur . — Terms offered to the Baja. — Apr. 
Sal.cb comes into the British lines . — Action of Nagpur. 

— ATiihralta amv dispersed. — Contumacy of the Arab 
garrison . — City stormed . — Failure of the attach . — 
Terms granted, and Nagpur evacuated. — Provisional 
Fngagcmcnt t rith the Baja. — Policy of the Court of 
Balkar. — Intrigues xrith the Pci her a , — Professions of 
Amity . — Violence of the Military Leaders. — Murder of 
Tulasi Bai. — Docilities irith the British. — Battle 
of Mr Kid pur. — Ac/ranor of Sir Thomas Ilislop.— 
Joined by the Gnu rat Division. — Sir John Malcolm de- 
tached in pursuit of Dollar . — Negotiations for Peace. 

— Treaty executed.— Prosecution of Operations agair^i 
the Pindaric . — Kerim protected at Javad. — Concentra- 
tion of British Divisions on Jaxcad . — Movements of Gt- 
* neral Keit . — Chectno returns to the Xcrbvdda Valley . — 
Surpris'd by Major Death . — Takes refuge in Bhopal. — 
Proposes to submit . — Defuses the Terms. — Again flits. 

— Karim's Burra surprised ly Major Claris . — Dis- 
persed. — Many of the Leaders surrender. — Lands 



gr: rnicd them *>» Dhopil and Gorakhpur. — General 
Dr mm marches JaienJ. — Jcswant lino 11 It no 

surrenders. —Forts in Hewar rceovcre J . — Troops under 
tail it ary Chiefs in Halwa dispersed. — Order restored in 
the Territories of Holkar. — Operation* ay-tins! the 
J'esh i"(f. — General Faith marches to Purandhar . — 
1'eshra retreats towards the Swrcrs of the Godnrcri . — 
Joined by Trim lah . — General Smith cuts of his Flight to 
dial 1 - 3 . — lie falls back towards J\-ona. — (\tfdain 
Staunton detache i to reinforce the Troops at the Copilot. 
— Falls in with tic Fedora's Amy. — RriUiar.t Jcfthn at 
Juwaynn . — General Smith returns to S'roor, — Pesh tra 
trims of to the Fo*t t — Pursued by the Referee. — Joined 
by the Fourth Division . — Possession tale ■; qf Sutara . — 
The Raja proclaimed. — Pert, t.-a formally d'posol. — .Vn)*- 
ratia Forts rot uecd. — Urn i th resumes hi* Pursuit. — Ovtr- 
tales the Peshtra at Ashti. — Car-dry Artion at J/hti. — 
Hahratta Horse defeated. — Gelda Lille J. — The Raja 
af $ tiara rescued.— Doji Rad* Follearcr* leave him.— 
The Southern Chief* submit . — He firs to the forth.— 
Hemmed it: between the Rritish Divisions . — Parses to the 
Fast to join the Raja <f fay pur at Chanda. — Chanda 
covered. — Raji Rao pressed by G aural DovtUsn. — Falls 
uj\v i Colonel Aden:*. — Hit whole Force broken up . — He 
escapes. — laics totrar-h Rurhanpur. — hst-itc of Fc Hah- 
ratta Territories. — Ceded Districts in charge of Colonel 
Muttra . — His Operation t.— 0 rye nisei a Fk a! Militia. 
—Reduces the neighbouring districts. — Reinforced.— 
Captures Radar si and Rely am. — Assumes command of 
the Reserve . — Wasota taken.— Raja of $-ifar\t formally 
installed.— General Hunra marches ayaiurt Rholapur. 
— The Pcsdara’t Infantry defeated awl dispersed . — The 
Fori surrendered. — Operation* in the Konhsn. — Reduc- 
tion of Raigerh. — Country between the Rhiiaa and 
Krishna Rivers occujne L 


WHILE the right mid left wing of tin.* Gr.i»<| army, and HOOK II. 
* ' the fifth division of the army of the Dehliitl* wore c:iap.vii. 

employed in chasing the Pimlurin from the line of the 

Chainbal, and from western Mnlvvu ; the other divisions of 1817. 
the Delthin army had engaged in hostilities with enemies 
of a different description. The return of the fourth divi- 
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BOOK II. serve the friendship of the Resident, and was fully pre- 
chap. vxi. pared to conform to the pleasure of the British Government 

t in all things, hoping that some relaxation of the conditions 

1817. 0 f the treaty might he admitted in his favour. These 
proceedings had' not passed without meeting with the 
earnest remonstrances of the Resident, and his announce- 
ment of their inevitable consequences. All personal in- 
tercourse ceased between him and the court : on the other 
hand, the communication between the Residency and the 
city was interdicted, and finally, on the morning of the 
26th of November, armed men were stationed opposite to 
the British lines, and guns pointed against them. Still,, 
however, messages were sent to the Resident proposing 
terms on which a reconciliation might yet take place, but 
they were justly regarded as delusive, and the Raja was 
told that unless he returned into the city immediately,, 
and discontinued his military operations without delay, 
no negotiations could be entertained. These preliminary 
conditions being disregarded, the Resident, Mr. Jenkins, 
prepared to encounter an attack, which he had some days 
past been induced t.o believe was contemplated, and which 
was now evidently on the eve of perpetration. 

The greater part of the Berar subsidiary force had 
already taken the field, and there remained within reach 
a detachment which had been posted at Ramtek, about 
three miles distant, under the command of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Scott, consisting of two battalions of Madras 
Sipahis, the first of the 20th, and first of .the 24th regi- 
ments of Native infantry ; a detachment of European foot 
and of Native horse artillery, and three troops of the 6th 
Bengal cavalry. These, upon the Resident’s requisition, 
marched on the 25th, to the Residency grounds, and were 
there joined by the escort, consisting of about four hun- 
dred men, with two guns, two companies of Bengal in- 
fantry, and a few troopers of the Madras horse. On the 
morning of the 26th, they were placed in position on the 
Sitabaldi hills. 

The houses and grounds occupied by the Resident and 
his suite were situated beyond the city of Nagpur, on the 
west. They were separated from the suburbs of Nagpur 
by the Sitabaldi hills, a low range of limited extent^ run- 
ning north and south, and consisting of two elevations at 
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either extremity, aidin', four hundred yards apart, con- 
nected In- a lower ridge. nrro-t which lay the public road. 
'l*iic two highest point-t had r.n elevation i-.f not more than 
n hundred fM. and wen; of different f«»nn and extent 
Tho southernmost, which wa* the larger of the two, was 
level ; its widest extetit on the summit was nhout two 
hundred nml eighty yards from cast to west. It was 
covered with tombs. Tim smaller hill, at the northern 
extremity, wan conical and narrow at the summit, being 
nlvnit ore hundred feet long. hv not more than seventeen 
broad. The slope of hath lulls was ea*-y of a* cent, except 
in a few places where they had he-n scarped for quarries. 
Close along the western hr.se of the whole range extendi d 
the Residency : the huts of the c'cnri being situated at 
the foot of the northern elevation. The several houses 
and offices occupied the remainder, looking west over n 
r-pr.ciou« plain. On the other three sides, along the ha; e 
of the hill", were native huts and houses irregularly dis- 
posed. Hast of them extended the city, and beyond the 
city, spread the Mahratta camp, stretching round from tho 
cast to the south, about three miles from SitahaMi. 

In the disposition ma le by Lieutenant-Colonel Scott of 
liis nnall force, the l's--er hill was occupied by the 1st 
battalion of the L’-Jtli, with two six-pounders drawn tip on 
its northern declivity. Tho 1st of the £<>!h, with one 
company of the tilth, were posted on the larger eminence, 
facing fast and south. One hundred men of the court 
defended its western side, and th** rest were stationed to 
gtiawl the Residency dwellings, which had bet-ti fitted for 
defence tv. well as time ntid means allowed. The throe 
troops of cavalry, with the email party of the Madras 
body guard, wore formed on the plain in front of the Re- 
sidency. The whole force was nbout one thousand three 
hundred strong. The immUre of the Mahrattas were 
computed at twelve thousand lior-e, and eight thousand 
foot, the latter including three thousand Arabs. 1 

During the forenoon of the 2filli, notwithstanding the 
receipt of pacific messages from the Raja, large maws of 
cavalry were seen spreading themselves along the plain to 
the west of the Residency, while on the side of tho city, 
infantry and gnus were taking up positions menacing the 
< r*;«rj, SUbratta hit, 131, 
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BOOK II. hills. Towards sunset Mr. Jenkins was visited by two of 
cnAr.vir. the Raja’s ministers, Narayan Pundit, and Narayanji 

Nagria ; the latter was one of the principal of the war 

1817. faction ; the former was friendly to the British. To them 
the Resident repeated his demands that all hostile prepa- 
rations should be countermanded as a preliminary to any 
negotiations ; but, before he could ascertain the object of 
their coming, or the extent of their powers, the firing had 
commenced, and he repaired to the scene of action. 
Narayanji returned to the Raja: his colleague preferred 
sharing the fortunes of the Resident. 

The abrupt termination of this unproductive mission 
originated with the Arab mercenaries in the service of 
Nagpur, who opened a smart fire of musketry upon the 
dastem face of the southern hill ; it was presently followed 
by a similar attack upon the northern extremity of the 
ridge, the enemy firing under cover of the huts and 
the quarries along the skirts of the hill. Their fire was 
replied to with spirit, and a conflict commenced which 
continued throughout the night. The principal efforts of 
the enemy were directed against the smaller hill on the 
right, and they made repeated attempts to carry the post. 
These were as resolutely repulsed, but not without loss. 
The officer commanding, Captain Sadler, was killed, and 
the 24t]i had suffered so severely, that about one o’clock it 
was considered advisable to withdraw the battalion to the 
right of the position, replacing it by part of the 20th, and 
the escort under Captain Lloyd, who endeavoured to 
strengthen his post by a slight breast-work of grain bags 
on the summit of the hill to which it became necessary to 
limit the defence : the Arabs increasing in number and in 
confidence along the acclivity, although repeatedly driven 
down by the charges of the detachment. The firing was 
maintained thoughout the night upon both extremities of 
the lino, but with less effect upon the right, as the men 
were there sheltered by the greater extent of the summit, 
f,nd by the tomb-stones on its surface. 

During c che night, the whole of the Mahratta army 
which had hitherto taken no part in the engagement, 
moved out into the plain, and as they extended in a semi- 
circle round the south and west, were distinctly discernible 
by the light of the moon, the illumination afforded by the 
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firing on either side, and tlio conflagration of tho Arab BOOK II. 
huts : at dawn of tlio 27th they occupied tho plain in dark, oiai*. vii. 

dense masses of horse, interspersed with considerable — - 

bodies of infantry, and a numerous artillery. They ab- 1817 * 
stained, however, from any serious demonstration against 
tho Residency, and were contented to remain spectators of 
the action, which still continued along tho hills, whero ap- 
pearances began to assume an aspect most unfavourable 
to tho British. By seven in tho morning, nino pieces of 
artillery wero brought to bear upon tho northern eminence, 
to which the detaohmont could make no effective return 
from the two guns in their possession. Between nino and J 
ten, one of them was disabled and withdrawn to the rear, 
which tho Arabs observing, they rushed impetuously up 
the hill, and in spite of their resistance, drove tho defenders 
from the summit. Guns were immediately brought up 
and directed against the right of the British line, which 
thus laid bare to a flank cannonade from a rather superior 
elevation, suffered severely, and officers and men fell fast 
before tho enemy’s fire. Some of the Arabs crossed tho 
hill and set the huts of the escort at its western base on 
fire, while others, boldly advancing along the ridge, planted 
thoir standards within seventy or eighty yards of the 
southern elevation. The enemy in tho plain were, also, in 
movement ; the masses wero closing round the rqar of tho 
position, and their guns had begun to take effect upon the 
cavalry stationed in tho Residency grounds. Tho prospect 
was gloomy, when tho day was redeemed by a well-timed 
and gallant exploit. Being galled by the enemy’s fire, 

Captain Fitzgerald, in disregard of tho orders which had 
commanded him to stand firm, 1 resolved to make a dash 
against the horse and guns most in advance, and with his 
three troops of Bengal cavalry, and twenty-five men of the 
Madras body-guard, he rushed upon the foremost mass of 
the enemy’s horse. Tho chargo was irresistible, the un- 
wieldy column was repeatedly penetrated and broken, and 
entirely dispersed. Their guns wero seized and directed 
against the fugitives, and before tho enemy Mid recovered 
from their surprise, Captain Fitzgerald with his trophies 

> This circumstance is not noticed by Mr. rrinsep ; nor in the account as- 
cribed to Colonel Lloyd. It is particularly specified by Colonel Fltzclarenee, 

121, and by Colonel Blacker, 113. 
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BOOK IL was again at his post. 1 This sally turned the tide of affairs. 
chap. vir. It had been witnessed from the hill, and gave fresh courage 

— : to the Sipahis. Charging the Arabs, they compelled them 

1817. to fall back to the left. At this instant, a tumbril on the 
northern hill exploded, and taking advantage of the con- 
fusion which it occasioned, the Sipahis pressed forward 
and recovered the position, dislodging the Arabs from the 
summit, and driving them not only down the slope, but 
from the suburbs at its foot. They attempted to rally, but 
were taken in flank by a troop of cavalry which had 
charged round the northern extremity of the line, and com- 
pleted the expulsion of the assailants from its eastern 
front. By noon they were, likewise, driven from their 
advance upon the southern hill, with the loss of two guns ; 
and no longer venturing to approach the British line, con- 
fined their efforts to a distant, and comparatively harmless 
cannonade. Even this ceased by three o’clock, and the 
struggle ended in the unexpected triumph of the British 
detachment. 2 They had not purchased it without loss. 
One-fourth of their number was killed or wounded, includ- • 
ing seventeen officers. 3 Nor were the casualties confined 
to the military. The imminence of the peril had enlisted 
the Resident and bis civil staff in the ranks, and while 
they had shewn themselves by their firm bearing, and 
steady courage, worthy companions’ of their military 

* The movement is Somewhat differently described by different writers. Mr. 
v Frinscp says, “ Captain Fitzgerald led his troops across a dry nulla bounding 

' the residency grounds, and as lome thirty or forty troopers had passed it, led 

"• r them against the enemy, who retired os he pushed forward, until haring passed 

to some distance beyond the guns, and seeing that the Mahrattos were mating 
a demonstration of surrounding his small party, he commanded a halt. In 
the mean time, the rest of the cavalry had crossed the nulla and followed tho 
advance, but had Judiciously stopred short on reaching the abandoned guns, 
which were immediately tnmed upon the Mahrattas, who were kept back by 
their fire. These guns the cavalry took with them, firing as they retreated.’’ 
Sir William Lloyd's account is that “ Captain Fitzgerald charged with the 
cavalry under his command, while Lieutenant Hearsay with half a troop, made 
a dash at two of tho guns. Both attacks succeeded.” The account given in 
the teat, is derived from Colonels Blacker and Fitzclarence.and Colonel Scott’s 
official report to the Commander-in-Cltief. The critical opportnneness of the 
charge Is acknowledged by Colonel Scott in the orders of the day, and in a 
letter from the Resident, It is stated that •* the charge at the critical moment 
at which it bapp.tied, may be said to have decided the fate of the battle.” 

2 The Above particulars arc derived from the official report, JIahratta Papers, 
133. Prinsep's nnrrntiTO, 2,M. Colonel Blacker^ Mahratta war, 109. Colonel 
Fitzclarcnce’s Journey Overland. 1 15; arid a description from the notes of Sir 
Wm. Lloyd, published in the Oriental Herald, September and November, 1839. 

2 One hundred and seventeen were killed, and two hundred add forty-three 
wounded. Tho officers killed, were Lieutenant Clarke, 1st battalion 20th; 
Captain Sadler and Lientenant Grant, 1st battalion 24th. 
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brothrcn in tlie hour of danger, they lmd boon exposed to BOOK II. 
. -^dnnilar casualties. A medical oflicer was among tho killed, oriAr.vn. 

' and tho civil service had to regret tho death of Mr. George — 

Sothcby, tho first assistant to tho Resident, a gentleman of 1817. 
eminent ability, and lofty promise, who had taken part in 
tho action with distinguished gallantry, and was killed by 
a cannon shot from tho smaller hill, after it had fallen into 
tho hands of tho Arabs. Nothing less than tho inflexible 
resolution, and calm valour displayed iii this brilliant 
affair by all present, could have saved them from tho 
sword of an infuriated and barbarous foe, and thoir * 

' families, who tromblingly awaited the ovont in tho adjacent 
dwellings, from death or dishonour. Tho victory achieved * 

against such desperate odds, held out to tho princes of 
India an additional lesson on tho futility of opposing 
numbers and phj'sical daring, to disciplined valour, and 
moral intrepidity. 1 

As soon ns the action was decided, Apa Sahcb despatched 
a messenger to Mr. Jenkins to express his concern for tho 
occurrence, declaring that his troops had acted without 
his sanction or knowledge, and that ho was desirous of re- 
nowing his amicable intercourse with his old friends. As 
little credit could be attached to these assertions, tho Raja 
was told that tho final decision now rested with the 
Governor-General, nnd that no communication * could 
bo permitted as long as tho troops of Nagpur wero in the 
field. Tho condition was acceded to, nnd on tho evening 
. of the 27th the array of tho Raja rotirod to tho position 
beyond the city, which it had formorly occupied. The 
Resident consented, in consoquonce, to the Raja’s request 
for a suspension of hostilities, an arrangement equally 
required by the exhausted state of tho British detachment, 
and recommended by tho opportunity which it afforded 

> The highest commendations were deservedly bestowed upon tho troops, 
by tho authorities in India and in England, but it was not until her present 
Majesty's accession, that any nationnl honours were bestowed upon the sur- 
vivors. Tho order of tho Bath was then conferred upon Sir Iilchard Jenkins , 

■ and. Sir William Lloyd. An appropriate and interesting rcqulfnl of their 
valour, was granted to tho 24tli Madras infantry. Tills regiment lind formerly 
, held the place in the Madras army of tho 1st regiment, of which tho first bat- 
talion was concerned in tho Vellore mutiny, nnd tho corps urns consequently 
erased from the muster-roll. On this occasion a potltlon was presented by tho 
native Adjutant, on behalf of the native officers nnd privates, praying that in 
lien of any other recompense for their conduct, tho regiment might be restored 
to Its former number, and might resume Its furmor regimental facings. It Is 
scarcely necessary to say that the request was complied with. 

VOL. II. O 
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HOOK II. for tho arrival of tho reinforcements for which tho 
oir,\r. vii. Resident lind applied ns soon ns it appeared likely that a 

— conflict was inevitable. Accordingly, Lioutcnont-Colonel 

1817. Gnhnn, who had reached Baitul, on Ids way to Nagpur, on 
tho 2Gtk, ncceloratod his advance, and arrived on tho aftor- 
noon of tho 29th, with three more troops of the Gth 
.Bengal cavalry, nnd six companies of tho 1st battalion of 
the 22nd Bengal infantry ; being followed by tho rest of 
tho battalion. On tho 5th of December Major Pitman 
joined with a detachment of the Nizam’s infantry and 
' reformed horse, nnd on tho 12th and 13th, tho whole of tho 
Bccond division of tho Dekhin army, commanded by 
■ Brigadicr-Goncral Doveton, oncampod at Sitabaldi. Tho 

strength of the force now enabled the Resident to dictate 
to tho Raja tho only terms by which tho past might be 
atoned for. 

Tho cxamplo or tho orders of tho Raja of Nagpur, had 
extended tho spirit of hostility into other parts of his 
dominions, and his officers wore everywhere assembling 
troops and menacing warliko operations. In tho eastern 
portion of tho valley of tho Ncrbuddn, and in Gondwana, 
their proceedings assumed so formidable a character, that 
j *s >< the British officers in command of small detachments 

thought it prudent to concentrate their force. Major 
V Richards, commanding at Jabalpur, accordingly fell back 

to Gorhwara, where Major Mncmorine was posted, and both 
retired to Hosainabnd, where on the 20th of December, 
they united with Major Macpherson, resigning the valley 
to tho east to the occupation of the enemy. As soon, 
however, as the stato of affairs at Nagpur was known to 
tho Governor-General, ho directed Brigadier General 
Hardyman, who had hitherto held a defensive position in 
Rewa to march to tho Nerbudda at once, and there regu- 
late his movements by the advices which he should 
receive from the Resident. General Hardyman marched 
immediately, and leaving a battalion of the 2nd Native 
“ infnntrymt Belhari, pushed forward with the Sth regiment 
of Native cavalry, and the 17th regiment of Europeans, 
with four guns. He arrived at Jabalpur on the 19th of 
December, and found the Mahratta Subahdar prepared to 
receive him near that town, at the head of one thousand 
horse and two thousand foot. The force was strongly 
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posted, having n rocky eminence on the right, and a largo 
tank with the town of Jabalpur on the left. Tbo horso 
formed the right, the foot with four guns, the left of the 
line ; General Hanlyinan placed his guns in the centre of 
his infuutry, and fanned a reserve of his cavalry, with the 
exception of two squadrons which were detachod into the 
enemy’s rear to intercept his retreat. After a short can- 
nonade, a squadron of the Slh Native cavalry charged tho 
Mnhratia left, broke it, and captured tho guns. Tho horse 
fled, but the foot retired in good order up tho hill They 
were changed l*y another squadron of tho Slh, but stood 
their ground until the left wing of tho 17th ascended tho 
acclivity. They then dispersed and suffered severely in 
their flight. A threat of bombarding the town and fort, 
led to their surrender ; and General Ilardynmn, pursuing 
his mite, crossed the Nerbudda on the 21st. Proceeding 
towards the south, lie was met on the 25th by a message 
from Mr. Jenkins, dispensing with his further advance, mid 
recommending to his care the upper part of the Nerbudda 
valley. He, therefore, returned to Jabalpur, and there es- 
tablished his head-quarters. 

As soon as the troops of General Dove ton’s division 
had recovered from the fatigue of their long nml expe- 
ditious march, preparations were made for an attack upon 
the Nagpur army, which continued encamped on tho 
opposite side of the city. Apa Saheh had been previously 
apprised of tho conditions, on his assont to which tho 
penuauctice of his authority depended. He had been re- 
quired to acknowledge that by his treacherous conduct ho 
had forfeited his crown, and that the preservation of his 
sovereignty deluded upon tho forbearance of his allies j 
to disband his arinv, and deliver up liis ordnance and 
military stores ; to cede Nagpur to tho temporary occu- 
pation of the British, ns a pledge of his sincerity ; and to 
repair in person to tho Residency, and there take up his 
abode uutil matters should ho finally arranged. Upon his , 
compliance with these requisitions, ho was toM tliqt ho 
would ho restored to tho exercise of his authority, with 
nq further diminution of his territory than such as might 
ho necossniy for the maintenance of tho contingent force 
which ho was hound by treaty to furnish. His assent to 
these propositions was to ho scut in by four o’clock on 
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BOOK II. tlio morning of tho 16th of December, and by seven of 
chap. vii. the Bamo day his troops wore to bo withdrawn, and tho 

oity given up to a British garrison. Tho Raja was to 

1817. como in during tho day, either before or after tho execu- 
tion of tho terms. His rofusal, or his neglect to fulfil 
theso stipulations, would oxposo him to be treated as an 
enemy. To enforce theso demands, the troops were drawn 
up in order <Jf battle on the evening of the 15th, and 
slept all night on their arms. Late on that day Apa 
Sahob announced his acquiescence, but solicited a longer 
delay ; and, on the following morning, it was affirmed, that 
the Arabs in his army would not suffer him to quit the 
camp. Theso excuses wero hold to be equivalent to a 
determination to hazard an engagement, and arrangements 
wore mado accordingly. 

The army was arrayed in the plain to the south of 
Nagpur. The cavalry, under Lieutenant-Colonel Gahan, 
formed on the right. The rest of the line consisted of 
three brigades of infantry, commanded by Lieutenant- 
Colonels Macleod, M'Kellar, and Scott. A reserve brigade 
of infantry, under Lieutenant-Colonel Stewart, was sta- 
tioned in the rear, as was the principal battery, under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Crosdiil, ready to be brought forward 
if needed. Tho 20th and 24th Madras native infantiy, 
and the Berar auxiliaries, under Major Pitman, remained 
in charge of the baggage. Before the troops advanced, 
tho Resident sent word to the Raja, that he was still 
willing to receive him, and granted him the interval until 
nine o’clock to come over. Accordingly, Apa Saheb, at- 
tended by three of his ministers, Ramchandra Wagh, 
Nagu Punt, and Jeswant Rao Bhao, rode into the lines. 
Protesting his readiness to accede to whatever conditions 
the Resident should impose, he endeavoured to protract 
the period for the surrender of his ordnance and the 
withdrawal of his troops. Finding that no relaxation 
t could be permitted, he sent back Ramchandra "Wagh to 
cany the^ terms into effect by noon. At the appointed 
hour the British forco moved forward : an advanced 
battery of fourteen guns was taken possession of without 
resistance ; but when the line approached the Raja’s main 
body, it was saluted with a heavy fire of musketry and 
cannon. The infantry immediately pushed on, while the 
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cavalry and horse artillery, passing along the rear to the ROOK II. 
right, caiue in front of the enemy's loft battery, supported citAr. vn. 

by a strong body of both horse and foot. The battery 

was promptly carried. The troops were charged and dis- 181 '* 
poised. Continuing the pursuit, tho cavalry came upon a 
second battery and carried it, but wero threatened by a 
superior number of the enemy’s home. These wore 
broken by tho firo of tho horso artillery, and tho pursuit 
was continued for three miles, when the cavalry halted 
for tho infantry to join, who had, in tho meantime, charged 
and routed the right and centre of tho Mahrattas, and 
captured their artillery. By half-past ono tho enemy had 
disappeared, leaving tho camp standing, aud forty-one 
pieces of ordnance on tho field, and twenty more in ft 
neighbouring dcp6t. Tho British encamped in the bed of 
the Naga rivulet fronting the city. 

The disregard apparently shown to tho orders of tho 
tho Raja might have been proconcorted ; but it not im- 
probably uroso from tho headstrong wilfulncss of indi- 
vidual leaders, and was characteristic of tho relaxation of 
authority which prevailed generally in the SInhratta 
armies. The incidents that followed exhibited tho samo 
feature in a still more prominent light. Tho Arab mer- 
cenaries, heedless of all considerations of public welfare, 
and determined to secure advantageous stipulations for 
themselves, exposed the capital of their retainer to almost 
certain destruction. Being joined by a body of Hin- 
dustanis, so as to form a forco of about fivo thousand 
men, they threw themselves into the palace which formed 
a kind of citadel within tho walls of the town, and occu- 
pied the approaches to it that lny through narrow streets, 
between well-built houses, from the flat tops and loop- 
holes of which a murderous firo could be maintained, with 
little risk of loss to the defenders. It was found neces- 
sary, therefore, to proceed deliberately against tho re- 
fractory soldiery, and clear away tho obstacles which* 
barred access to their principal dofcncc. T$ do* this 
promptly was impracticable, as the battering train at- 
tached to the second division had been left behind at 
Akolo, on the advance to Nagpur. It was now ordered 
forward; but, in tho meantime, batteries wero formed 
with the guns in camp, and between tho 19th and 22ud of 
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BOOK II. December,' regular approaches were carried along the 
chap. vn. lateral embankments of a large piece of ■water, the Jama 

Talao, ■which was situated between Nagpur and the Sita- 

1817. baldi hills, until they reached the transverse bank, parallel 
with the city walL Trenches were then dug, and the 
opposite gateway, with a part of the wall on either side, 
was soon laid in ruins. The walls of the palace, were 
about two hundred and fifty yards distant, and it was 
considered practicable to form a lodgment at this point 
c from whence they might be breached, with which view, a 
party, consisting of one company of the Royal Scots, and 
, four of the 22nd Bombay native infantry, with sappers 

and miners, was ordered against the gateway, while two 
different assaults were made in other quarters, to distract 
the attention of the garrison. The subordinate attacks 
succeeded, but that on the principal gateway failed, the 
column encountering a raking fire from the Arabs under 
cover of the houses on either hand, which inflicted heavy 
loss, and could not be effectively met. The troops, there- 
fore, hesitated to follow their officers, one of whom, Lieut. 
Bell 1 * * * of the Royals, was killed in the breach. The assail- 
ants were recalled, and it was resolved to await the arrival 
of the heavy artillery. The necessity of this delay was 
obviated, however, by the repetition of proposals from the 
Arabs to capitulate ; and as much loss had been already 
suffered, and little progress could bo made until the ar- 
rival of the battering train, it was deemed prudent to get 
rid of them by granting the conditions which they had 
originally demanded : security for their persons, property, 
and families, a gratuity of fifty thousand rupees in addi- 
tion to their arrears of pay, and a safe conduct to Mal- 
kapur, where they were to be disbanded, and allowed to 
go whither they pleased, upon an engagement not to enter 
the fort of Asirgerh. 5 After plundering the palace, and 
committing various excesses, the Arabs marched out of 
(Nagpur, which was occupied by a detachment under 
Colonel Scott ; some of them went off to Hyderabad, but 

i The total loss was ninety hilled and one hundred and scventy*fonr 

wounded. 

> Colonel Blacker considers the engineer hlamahlo for the failure of the 

storm. lie is the authority also for the Arabs having their own terms. Lord 

Hastings and Mr. Prlnscp do nut specify the fact, nor is it mentioned in tho 
Resident's or General Dovcton’s despatches. — Papers, JIahratta war, 133, 1*6. 
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tlie larger number found their way to Kandesh, -where BOOK II. 
they enlisted with the enemies of the British in that chap. vn. 

quarter. During the operations against the city, the 

principal body of the Nagpur horse, which had fled to 
Warigam, was surprised by a detachment under Major 
Munt, and put to the rout. 

As soon as information of the attack upon the Resi- 
dency reached the Governor-General, he hod resolved not 
to leave Apa Saheb even nominally at the head of the go- 
vernment of Nagpur, nor did he change his decision upon 
learning that the Raja had given himself up, but reiterated 
his orders for Apa Saheb’s deposal, unless the Resident 
should have entered into engagements with him implying 
the non-enforcement of that condition. His Lordship’s in- 
structions haring been delayed by the difficulty of commu- 
nication, Mr. Jenkins had, in the meantime, guaranteed to 
the Raja the cont inuance of his rank, influenced by the hope 
that the danger ho had incurred, and the lenity he had 
experienced, might deter him from future practices adverse 
to the interests of his allies, and hazardous to himself ; and 
by the conviction that the stipulations to which he had 
assented were sufficient to deprive him of the power of 
doing mischief, and to place upon a sound and durable ’ 
basis the objects of the alliance. When made aware of 
the Governor-General’s reluctance to the restoration of 
the Raja, it was too late to follow his policy, and it was 
not the purpose of the Marquis of Hastings to annul any 
part of the arrangements to which the faith of the Resi- 
dent had been plighted ; but as the treaty with the Raja 
had not been definitively agreed upon, Mr. Jenkins offered 
to him, as the condition of his preserving his power, a 
provisional engagement, subject to the approbation of the 
Governor-General, to the following effect : — The Raja was 
required to cede his territories to the northward of the 
Nerbudda, as well as certain districts on the southern 
bank, and all his rights in Bcrar, Sirguja, Gawil-gerb, and 
Jaspur, in lieu of the former subsidy and contingent ; to 
consent that the affairs of his government should be 
conducted by Llinisters in the confidence of the British 
Government, and conformably to the advice of the Resi- 
dent ; to reside in Nagpur under the protection of British 
troops ; to pay up the arrears of subsidy ; to give up any 
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- II. forts which the Resident might require to be occupied by 
.vix. British troops; to dismiss from his service, and to appre- 
hend, if possible, the persons whom he represented as 
1817. resisting his orders, and deliver them to British officera ; 
and to transfer to the British authorities the - Sitabaldi 
hills, with ground adjacent, sufficient for a Bazar, to be 
fortified at the pleasure of the British Government. 1 The 
Baja gave his consent to these demands, and resumed his 
throne on- the 9th of January. Such, however, was.his 
infatuation, that his conduct very soon justified the ex- 
• treme measures which the Governor-General had origin- 
ally enjoined, and he ceased to hold a place among the 
• princes of India. Before, however, pursuing his fortunes, 
it.will be advisable to revert to those of his confederates, 
Holkar and the Peshwa. 

< • The conduct of the persons by whom the affairs of 
Holkar were administered, had long been characterised by 
a vacillating and insincere policy, arising from conflicting 
interests and feelings. In the first instance, the leading 
individuals had readily entered into the projects of the 
Peshwa ; and the Government, in a fresh engagement con- 
certed with Sindhia, had, as we have noticed, recognised 
in the first article the obligation to serve and obey that 
prince, as the bond of the mutual faith of the contracting 
parties. ‘ Envoys from the Peshwa were received with 
honour in the course of 1816 and 1816, and a persuasion 
was entertained that it would be practicable to form a 
general confederacy against the English, which should curb 
their ambition and curtail their power. Yet, although 
the national prepossessions of the Bai and her confidential 
ministers, Tantia Jog, and Ganpat Eao, inclined them to 
make common cause with the Peshwa, they were far from 
confident of the result, and a Vakil was sent to the British 
Resident at Delhi, to assure him of the friendly disposi- 
tions of the court. Up to the latest moment these assur- 
ances were repeated to Captain Tod, the political agent at 
]£bta, and te> Sir J. Malcolm, and even after the arrival of 
Sir T. Ilislop, at Ujayin, accredited agents were sent into 
his camp, vested, as they affirmed, with full powers to 


1 Letter from the Marqnis of Hastings. — Secret Committee, 21st Aug. 1826. 
—Papers, Mahratta war, 423. 
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BOOK II. regency, Sho was not thirty when sho was murdorcd. 
chat*, vir. Slio was a woman of engaging manners, persuasive elo- 

quonce, and quick intelligence; but she was profligate, 

1817. vindictivo. and cruel, and excited the fears and contempt 
of thoso with whom she was connected in the administra- 
tion of the government. Her death was little heeded, and 
still loss lamented. The military commanders, the prin- 
cipal of whom were Ghafur Khan, the confederate and 
representative of Amir Khan, Roshan Beg, commanding 
the infantry, Suddor-ud-din, and Ram Din, comman din g 
the cavalry, bound themselves by an oath of fidelity to 
inch other, and professing to act under the orders of the 
poung Mulhar Rao Holkar, prepared with great gallantry 
rad some skill to oncounter the British army. 

‘Sir Thomas Hislop marched before daybreak of the 21st 
)f December, from his encampment at Hernia, and follow- 
ng the right bank of the Sipra river, came in Bight of the 
raemy about nine ; a large body of their horse on the 
same side of the river had attempted to retard the ad- 
vance, and harass the flanks of the army, but their main 
Force was on the opposite side, the right resting on a 
rugged and difficult ravine, the left on a bond of tho river, 
opposite to the town of Mabidpur. They wero drawn up 
in two lines, with a range of batteries, mounting seventy 
guns in* their front. The horse, which had crossed the 
Sipra, were soon driven back, and retreated to tho main 
body forming in its rear. The troops then moved to 
the rivor, whero a single ford was found available. The 
banks of the river wero lofty, but under tho further one 
was a spit of sand, on which the troops might form under 
shelter from the enemy’s fire ; and near at hand opened 
tho mouth of a ravine, by which they could ascond under 
cover to the top of the bank. Batteries were erected on 
the right bank, to protect their passage. In this manner, 
the river was crossed without much loss, but as soon as 
the heads of tho columns emerged from tho ravine, a 
heavy cannonade was oponod upon them, from which they 
suffered severely, With unflinching steadiness, however, 
they took up their position, and, as soon as they wero 
formed, the first and light brigades, commanded by Sir J. 
Mal colm, 1 pushod forward against the enemy’s left, whilst 
> Malcolm. — Central India, 1. 31C. 
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the cavalry, supported by the second brigade, attacked BOOK II. 
the right Both attacks were successful. The troops chap. vn. 

advanced in front of a well-sustained fire, and carried the 

guns on which the enemy’s infantry on either flank broke Ml,, 
and fled. The centre stood firm, until thd second brigade 
-wheeled upon them, when finding, themselves assailed on 
tofch flanks, they also dispersed. The fugitives were 
briskly pursued. In the pursuit, the cavalry came upon 
the canp, which was deserted, but found themselves ex- 
posed 1 to the fire of a battery lower down the river, where 
^'ihc enemy seemed disposed to rally in a position difficult 
v of approach, from the ravines into which the ground was 
broken. The object of the renewed resistance was, how- 
ever, merely to give time for the passage of their troops 
across the river, and as soon as the infantry came up, the 
enemy hastily resumed their retreat. The pursuit was 
continued until dark, when the troops were re-assembled 
and encamped on the field of battle. 

The victory was not achieved without loss. Of the 
British, nearly right hundred were killed and wounded, 
including three European and twenty-seven Native officers. 1 
Three thousand of the enemy were reported to be killed 
and wounded. Young Holkar, after the action, was carried 
oft' to Allote ; he had been present in the action, seated on 
an elephant, and is said to have exhibited no "marks of 
apprehension, hut to have shed tears when he saw his 
troops retreat from the field. Ganpat Bao and Tantia Jog. 
who, during the action had escaped from their guards, 
joined the Baja, and the latter received the office of 
minister from Kesaria Bai, the mother of the voung princ— 
who was acknowledged as Begent. 

Although prostrated by the action of Alahidpnr, the 
court of Holkar retained for a short period its hastes 
.attitude, and it was necessary to detach a division of & 
army, under Sir J. Malcolm, to disperse the ensny* 
troops which still kept the field. The division move- ® 
the 26th of December, and, after several marches. v T — - 
took the baggage and the cattle of the enemy, at 
war, on the 31st. The main bodv of the army, nna— 


The European 03.-cs ! 
Lieutenant Colemsn, Hsiras 
battalion, 3rd regiment XL 
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BOOK II. recalled liis parties, and resumed his dofonco of the north- 
ciiAr.vn. crn li n0) shifting his head-quarters from Sanganor to 
“ Shahpura. 

Sir W. Koir, having ascertained the iutonded direction 
of Choctoo, pursued his course also to the westward, and 
was at Blunder on tho 12th of January, whore the nature 
of tho country precluding a forward movement, ho re- 
traced his maroh to Portnbgorh. On his route ho learnt 
that a number of Pindaris wore collected at tho village of 
Mnndapi, under tho protection of Fazil Khan, a dependant 
• of Jcswant Rno Bhao, who, like his suporior, gavo covert 
encouragement to tho freebooters, and allowed his villago 
tobecomoa rallying point for fugitives from all tho durros ; 
disclaiming, nevertheless, all connexion with Karim, and 
having, through his chief, obtained from Captain Caulfield, 
tho British agent, letters of protection. Sir W. Kcir, 
having formed a detachment of four squadrons of the 17th 
dragoons, and oight hundred infantry, moved against Fazil 
Khan, and pushed on with tho dragoons to surround the 
villages, until tho infantry could come up. As soon as 
tho cavalry appeared, tho Pindaris rushed out in various 
directions, and ondeavoured to escape, but tlioy were pur- 
* sued by tho horse, and nearly a hundred wero cut up. 
Tho infantry arrived ; tho villago was occupied, and the 
fort was ‘about to be attacked, when a nephew of Fazil 
Khan appeared and produced his letters of protection. 
They saved tho placo from pillage ; and such articles as 
had been taken wero restored to tho inhabitants, although 
they were, in part at least, the spoils of tho fugitives. 

The main body of Chcotoo’s force, after experiencing 
much distress from the unproductiveness of the country, 
and tho hostility of the Bhil inhabitants of tho moun- 
tains and thickets with which it was covered, and foilod 
in their attempts to reach tho Guzorat frontier, by tho 
measures adopted for its security, and by the activity with 
which they were driven from one post to another, endea- 
vored to rof-eek once moro their original haunts on the 
upper part of tho Norbudda. By taking a circuitous 
route, they ovaded the pursuit of tho British detachments. 
Crossing the territories of Holkar to the eastward, Chec- 
too reached Unohode, and on the 24th of January ascended 
the Ghat to Kanode, but twenty-two miles north-west 
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from Hindia on the Nerbudda, where Major Heath was BOOK II. 
stationed. Intelligence of the arrival of the Pindaris chap. vn. 

having reached him at 1 p.m., he formed a detachment of 

European and native infantry, and a party of irregular 
horse, about eight hundred strong in all, and marched 
without delay against the marauders. He came upon their . 
camp at eight in the evening ; the darkness prevented his 
inflicting much mischief, but his movements had the 
effect of completely- dispersing them, with the loss of their 
elephants and camels, and man}' of their horses. Cheetoo 
fled up tko Ghats, and again assembled some of his scat- 
tered followers, but he was heard of by General Adams, 
and was once more obliged to take to flight by the ap- 
proach of a detachment under Captain Roberts. After 
this, he wandered about Malwa for some time, until find- 
ing his situation desperate, he suddenly made his appear- 
ance iu the camp of the Nawab of Bhopal, and, through 
his intercession, attempted to make terms with the British 
Government, demanding to be taken into its service with 
a body of liis followers, and a Jagir for their maintenance. 

Finding that he had nothing to expect beyond personal 
immunity, and a provision for his support in some part of 
Hindustan, he again became a wanderer, and, eluding all 
pursuit, made his way into Kandesh and the Dekhin, 
whero ho united himself with some of the disorganised 
bands of the Peshwa’s routed army, and shared in their 
ultimate dispersion. Although his principal leaders had 
.surrendered, and most of his followers had quitted him, 

> he still disdained the conditions on which he might have 
purchased repose and safety ; and in the rainy season of 
1818, joined Apa Saheb, the Raja of Berar, with whom we 
shall, at present, leave him. 

The durras of Karim Khan and Wasil Mohammed, after 
leaving Jawad, retraced their course to Malwa, which they 
entered in three bodies, more effectually to distract the 
attention of tho British divisions, and avoid their collision. 

The most considerable of the three, led by Namrfar Ejban, 
the nephew of Karim, passed round by Nimach, and, cross- 
ing tho Chambal, marched past Gangraur, where Colonel 
Adams was encamped, to Kotri, on the Kali Sindh, where 
they seemed to have considered themselves in safety. Ac- 
curate information of their progress was brought to 

VOL. II. p 
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ItnOK II. Colonel Adams, nml he despatched Major Clarke, 'with the 
vii. fifth cavalry, to surprise them. The detachment came in 

— sight of the hivoimo of the Pindnris about ati hour before 

lfclil. dawn, and an tliero appeared to be no stir indicating any 
dri ed of hifl approach, Major Clarke halted, until daylight 
ohontd amble him to tnnkc hi« onset with more precision. 
Ah noon ns the day broke, ho divided his detachment, and 
ordering Lieutenant Kennedy to make a direct attack with 
three troops, he led the rest to a point where he might 
better intercept the fugitives. The manoiuvro was at- 
tended with complete success. The Pindnris, tafcai by 
surprise, attempted to escape from their assailants, and fell 
upon the party stationed to stop their flight. The pursuit 
.was maintained for twenty miles, and of the whole body, 
estimated at one thousand five hundred men, not more 
than five hundred escaped. 

Although the principal party was thus destroyed, there 
still remained the other two bodies which had passed to 
tlio southward of Gangraur, nml to which the wreck of 
the defeated portion united themselves. They were not 
allowed to gather strength. Colonel Adams, satisfied that 
the district of Mcwar was now cleared of them, confined 
his attention to those in Mnlwn, nnd following them up 
without intermission for nine days consecutively, drove 
them to the confines of Bhopal. Finding themselves thus 
hard pressed, the body finally disbanded, and Nauidar 
lvhan delivered himself up, with eighty-seven followers, 
to Colonel Adams, at Deorajpur, on the 3rd of February. 
Ivarim Khan, who had been concealed at Jawnd until the 
30th of January, and had subsequently wandered from 
village to village, surrendered himself to Sir John Mal- 
colm on the 15th of February. His eldest son, and other 
Sirdars of bis durrn, gave themselves up soon afterwards 
through Zalim Sing of Koto. Kadir Buksli, of the Ilolkar 
Shalii Pindaris, delivered himself to Sir John Malcolm. 

„ Wnsil Mohammed contrived to find his way to Gwalior, 
and, thrdiv himself on the protection of Sindhia, but was 
given up at the demand of tlie British Government 
Many others put themselves into the hands of the Nawab 
of Bhopal. The terms that had been offered to the chiefs 
were, the removal of themselves and families to Hin 
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dustnn, 1 where they were promised grants of land for BOOK II. 
their support, and in the interval n pecuniary provision, chaj*. vii, 

Karim Khan, Kadir Buksh, ILaj an, and Wasil Mohammed 

were accordingly, with their families and followers, sent 1S,S ‘ 
to Gorakhpur, where the two former were gradually trans- 
muted into peaceable and industrious farmers. 2 "VYasil 
Mohammed, restless and discontented, attempted to es- 
cape from the surveillance to which he was subjected, and 
being prevented from effecting his purpose by the vigilance 
of the police, took poison and perished. Natndar Khan, 
who had never led a predatory gang into the Company’s 
possessions, and for whose good conduct the Nawab of 
Bhopal became responsible, was allowed to settle in 
Bhopal. The fate of Checloo will be subsequently 
noticed. Of tlicir respective followers, great numbers bad 
been destroyed by the troops, — still more by the villagers 
in some parts of the country, and by the Bliils and Gonds ; 
still greater havoc was made among them by fatigue, ex- 
posure, and famine. That so many should still liavo 
adhered to their leaders, amidst nil the hardships and 
dangers which they underwent, is a singular proof of 
that, fidelity to their leaders, which characterises the . 
natives of India ; ns nothing could liavo been more easy 
Ilian for a Findari to have deserted his captain, and .become 
identified with the peasantry. The tenacity with which 
some of their principal leaders clung to the life of a wan- 
derer nnd a plunderer, preferring privation, peril, and 
death, to the case and security of tranquil social existence, 
exhibited also that imjwtiencc of control, that love of in- 
dependence, which is the general attribute of half-civilised 
and martial people. It has been remarked ns extra- 
ordinary, that in many parts of the country, and particu- 
larly in Ilnrawnti, the villagers wero disinclined to give 
any information that might lead to the discovery and 
destruction of a Findari band ; but the inhabitants of 

* 

1 Their rrrftt fi-ar wa* bclnj: *cnt to Europe* by which* ho*crcr, Jt xn.% 
fumd they TOcatit (bleat! a. 

* K*nnVf Und "a* cjiU nUtel to pro-1 nee flxteen thouwnd rnpoe* a timt v 
) tU family and follow rn* amounted to Mx hundred person*. Kadir 
followers were aV'itt one hundred and twenty; hi* laud* were of thcialur ai 
four t*iim*»and ru}»ce< i*cr annum* a few after lit« c't.nbUvtuncnl, he rs. 
l»crien<vd h»* ne ot the tnlMtili** ho hit hern wont to Intiud: in 

marked by n caJtK <*f IVknli% from Dade ; four of hU people wero killed, 
ant many wound? J, and much of liU property wai canted eff, 
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BOOK II. thoso countries had never suffered any greater injury from 
chav. vn. tho Pinduris than from the other component members of 

the Mahratta army, — they considered rapine inherent in 

1818. tho system, — had often taken part in it themselves, and 

lookod with sympathy and admiration upon' the hardships 
and hazards which their countrymen and fellow-plunderers 
underwent. Tho state of society in Central India -was 
similar to that of Europe in the early part of tho middle 
ages, when robbers, and outlaws, free companions and 
banditti, were objects of less terror than the more power- 
ful and equally rapacious baron, — tho moro necessitous 
and equally unscrupulous monarch. 

Simultaneously, and in connection with tho pursuit 
of the Pindaris, the forces on tho north pf the Ner- 
budda, were engaged in various military operations which 
require to bo noticed. The conduct of Jeswant Bao 
Bhao, in tho protection which ho had given to the Pindari 
leaders, 1 was justly regarded by Lord Hastings to be 
incompatible with the alliance which subsisted with his 
liege lord, Sindhia, and as it was satisfactorily established, 
that, although the main body of tho freebooters had with- 
, drawn from Jawad on the approach of Captain Grant’s 
detachment, yet a number of them, with some of the 
chiefs,, had been secretly sheltered by him, he was de- 
nounced as a public enomy, and General Brown, whose 
advance to Suneir has been mentioned, was ordered to 
proceed against him. Before the receipt of these instruc- 
tions, General Brown had marched towards Jawad, when 
Captain Caulfield, who had been despatched to act with 
Jeswant Rao’s contingent, under the treaty of Gwalior, 
having found all expostulation unavailing, withdrew to the 
British camp. At his suggestion, a squadron of cavalry was 
sent round the town to occupy the road by which tho 
Pindaris might escape. On their march they were fired 
at, both from the town and from an encampment of 

r i Besides tlic Pindaris who wore driven ont of the village of Fazil Khan, 

■ and those oftnferlor rank who were shcllered in Ins forts and villages, Jes- 
want Rao gave open countenance to Bhilrtiu Sayed, a Sirdar who led the In- 
cursion into Gantur in 1810, nnd permitted him to pitch Ids tents within a 
short distance of that of Captain Canlfield, tho British political agent. It was 
afterwards discovered, also, that Karim Khan, who had been unable through 
indisposition to accompany his Durra, was secreted in the town of Jawad at 
tho time of Its occupation. Jeswant Rao’s protection was not altogether 
gratuitous : lie received, it was stated, a hundred rupees for every Pindari to 
whom ho gave an asylum.— MS. Bee. 
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Jeswant Rao’s forces on the south of tlio town, on which BOOK II. 
General Brown immediately ordered out his whole line for chav. hi. 

an assault upon the Mahratta posts. The third cavalry 

and horse artillery having joined the advanced squadron, 
the whole, under Captain Newbery, attacked and carried 
the camp, whence the detachment had been fired upon. 

Captain Itidgc with the fourth cavalry, and a party of 
Rohilla horse, was sent against a second and still stronger 
encampment, formed of two regular battalions, besides 
horse and six gun*, on the north of the town. Tho detach- 
ment, disregarding the fire, galloped into the camp, 
charged and cut up tho battalions and captured the guns ; 
while General Brown caused the gates of the town to be 
blown open, and carried the place by storm. Jeswant Rao 
escaped with a few followers, and took shelter in Komalner. 

Ho shortly afterwards surrendered that fortress to General 
Donkin, nnd gavo himself up to Sir J. Malcolm in the 
middle of February. Jawad aud Nirnach, two of Sindhin’s 
pciganas hold by him in Jagir, were occupied for a season, 
hut were finally restored to Sindhia. The forts in tho 
Mowar territory, Raumagar, Raipur, and Komalner, the 
latter, one of the strongest hill forts in India, which Jcs- 
wanT had unwarrantably wrested from Udaypur, were taken 
in the course of a few weeks by General Donkin’s ilivision, 
nnd were given back to the Rana. The whole of the 
country along the confines of Ilarawati aud Mewar was 
thus cleared of enemies of any note. 

The restoration of order in the territories subject to 
Holkarwasan object to which the attention of General 
Brown was next directed. Shortly after the battle of 
Mnhidpur, Roslian Bog, nnd other leaders of the mer- 
cenary brigades, retired with the remnants of their bat- 
talions to llampura. Intelligence of their position reached 
General Brown on bis arrival at Piplia, about twenty 
miles from Ratnpum, and lie moved against them with tlic 
third cavalry, the dromedary corps, and two companies o£ 
infantry. No serious opposition was encountered ; .most 
of the refractory troops had already dispersed, leaving 
about four hundred foot and two hundred horse, who lied 
to a neighbouring hill, where they wens overtaken, aud lost 
about two hundred of their number; one of their leaders 
was captured, tho others fled and found safety in oh- 
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BOOK II. scurity. The only body of troops that remained in force 
chap. v.i. consisted of the Paga, or household horse, under the com- 

mand of Earn Din who, finding all attempts to raise an 

1818 - insurrection in the vicinity of Indore, where he had held 
authority, frustrated by the activity of Sir J. Malcolm, 
moved off to the Dekhin and joined the Peshwa. Bhima 
Bai, the daughter of Jeswant Eao Holkar, who had col- 
lected a body of troops in the neighbourhood of Dhar, 
surrendered herself to Sir 17m. Heir on the 10th of 
February, and was conducted to Bampura. 

Whilst the great objects of the policy of Lord Hastings 
were thus attained, through the conduct of the com- 
manders, and gallantly of the troops engaged -in their 
prosecution, in Central Hindustan, no less judgment and 
activity were displayed on the occasions which called for 
the exertion of those qualities in the Dekhin, for the final 
eradication of the authority of the Peshwa. The once 
formidable prince who‘bore that appellation, continued 
throughout the same period to remain in arms, although a 
fugitive, and to keep alive the spirit of resistance in a 
portion of the Mahratta country. 

TJpon the retreat of Baji Eao from Poona to Purandhar, 
he was followed thither by General Smith, as soon as the 
arrangements for the security of the capital were com- 
pleted. The march of the division was incessantly ha- 
rassed by the Mabratta horse, which hung upon its flank 
and rear, threatening to cut off its baggage and intercept 
its supplies. On its approach, the Peshwa moved to 
Satara, whence he carried off the person of the descendant 
of Sivaji and his family, and continued his route to Poosa- 
saoli, where he arrived on the 29th of Novembei-, 1817. 
Here his flight to the southward was arrested by the fear 
of falling upon the reserve under General Pritzler, which 
was moving in a northerly direction to meet him, and he 
turned aside to the east to Punderpur, whence he retraced 
• r his steps, and again moved northward towards the sources 
of the Gbdaveri river ; on the road he was joined by 
Trimbak, with reinforcements from Kandesh. The fourth 
division followed him closely, arriving at Pundarpuron the 
second day after Baji Eao had quitted it ; and thence con- 
tinuing its march so as to deter him from making any 
attempt upon Poona, as he passed it on his northern 
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route. General Smitli keeping the same track arrived at BOOK II. 
Seroor, the cantonments of the subsidiary force, on the chap. vii. 

17th of December, and there, dropping the heavy guns - 

which had somewhat delayed his progress, resumed his '818. 
pursuit on the 22nd ; and having ascertained that during 
the halt at Seroor, the Pesliwa had loitered on his route, 
he made a circuit to the eastward with such expedition 
and secrecy, as to place his force on the line of the 
Peshwa’s retreat, cutting him off in that direction from 
Malwa. Thus prevented by the superior activity of hi3 
pursuers from penetrating into Malwa, where he hoped 
that his presence would encourage Sindhia and Holkar to 
exert themselves in his favour, Baji Eao attempted to 
profit by the opening which the distance of General 
Smith afforded, and recover possession of Poona. Efe 
arrived at Watur on the 28th, and on the 30th was at 
Chakan, within eighteen miles, of the capital, a movement 
which led to one of the most brilliant actions which dis- 
tinguished the campaign. 

The approach of the Pesliwa towards Poona, induced 
Captaiu Burr, who had been left for the defence of the 
city, with three native battalions and a body of irregular 
horse, to call for a reinforcement from Seroor, in conse- 
quence of which Captain Staunton was despatched with 
the 2nd battalion of the 1st regiment of Bombay*N.I. six 
hundred strong, two guns, and twenty-six European 
artillerymen, under Lieutenant Chisholm of the Madras 
artillery, and a detachment of about three hundred and 
fifty roformed horse, under Lieutenant Swanston. 

The detachment left Seroor on the 31st of December, at 
six in the evening, and by ten on the following morning, 
had ascended some high ground about half way to Poona, 
overlooking the village of Korigaon, and the adjacent 
plain watered by the Bhima river. Beyond the river 
appeared the whole of the Peshwa’s forces, estimated at 
twenty thousand horse, and nearly eight thousand foot. 

Captain Staunton immediately determined to throw hin?- 
self into Korigaon, which being surrounded by a wall, and 
protected on the south by the bed of the river, offered 
shelter against the Mahratta cavalry, and might enable 
him to resist any force of infantry that could be brought 
against him. As soon as his movement was descried, his 
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BOOK II. intention was anticipated by the enemy, and a numerous 
ciwr. vii. body of their infantry, chiefly Arabs, pushed for the same 

point ; both parties reached the place nearly at the same 

1818. time, and each occupied a part of the village, tho British 
the northern and western, the Arabs the southern and 
eastern portions. The Arabs obtained possession of a 
small fort which gave them the advantage, but good 
positions wero secured for tho guns, one commanding the 
principal street, tho other tho banks of the river. By 
noon tho preparations of both parties were complete, and 
a desperate and seemingly hopeless struggle ensued. The 
first efforts of the British wero directed to dislodge the 
enemy from that portion of the village which they had 
seized, but their superior numbers enabled them to repel 
tfio several vigorous assaults made for that purpose, and 
Captain Staunton was obliged to confine his objects to tho 
defence of his own position, Tho Arab infantry became 
in their turn the assailants, and while some maintained a 
galling fire from tho fort and tho terraced roofs of the 
houses, others rushed along the passages between tho 
walls surrounding them, leading to tho British posts, with 
despemto resolution. They were torn to pieces by the 
' discharge from tho guns, which were served with equal 
rapidity and precision, or they were encountered and 
driven back at the point of tho bayonet by the equal reso- 
lution of the defenders. In these actions, the few officers 
commanding tho troops wore necessarily exposed to more 
than ordinary hazard. They wore eight in number, in- 
cluding two assistant surgeons, who wero more usefully 
employed in encouraging the soldiers, than in attendance 
on the wounded, and who shared with their brother 
officers tho perils and honours of the day. In addition 
to tho dangers and toils of the engagement, the men were 
much distresssd by want of food and water, and by the 
fatigues of their previous march. Towards evening the 
, situation of tho party became critical ; Lieutenant Cbis- 
tiolm, of tho artillery, was killed ; many of tho artillery- 
men were killed or disabled. Lieutenants Pattinson, Conel- 
lan, and Swanston, and Assistant Surgeon Wingate had 
been wounded, and Captain Staunton, with Lieutenant 
limes, and Assistant Surgeon Wylie, were the only officers 
remaining effective. At this time, one of the guns was 
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captured, and the enemy penetrated to a Choultry, a 
building for travellers, in which many of the wounded had 
been deposited. The ferocity of the assailants vented 
itself upon the helpless men who were thus within their 
reach, and many of them were barbarously slain. Amongst 
them, Mr. Wingate was cut to pieces, and Lieutenants 
Swanston and Conellan were about to share the same fate, 
when the surviving officers, at the head of a party of their 
men, charged into the Choultry, bayoneted every one of 
the enemy who was found within it, and put those with- 
out to flight. The gun was recovered by a snllyj headed 
by Lieutenant Pattinson, although at the time mortally 
wounded. A second wound disabled him, but his example 
had been nobly followed, and the Arabs were driven back 
with great slaughter. 1 Notwithstanding then* success, the 
loss had been so great, and the exhaustion of the troops 
was so excessive, that some of the men, both Europeans 
and natives, began to consider resistance hopeless, and 
expressed a desire to apply for terms of surrender. Their 
commanding officer, however, convinced them that their 
only hope of safety lay iu a protracted defence, and that to 
surrender would doom them to certain destruction from 
barbarous foes, exasperated by the, loss which they had 
suffered. This exhortation animated the troops to per- 
severe, and the Arabs, disheartened by the ill-succ -ss of 
their repeated assaults, intermitted their exertions, and 
about nine, drew off, leaving the entire village in possession 
of the detachment. During the night water was pro- 
cured, and arrangements were made for a renewal of the 
defence ; but the Peshwa learning that General Smith 
was approaching, considered further delay unsafe, and at 
day-light of the 2nd of January, his whole force was in 
motion along the Poona road. Not being aware of the 
advance of the fourth division, Captain Staunton thought 


1 This incident is narrated by Captain Grant. Lieutenant Pattinson, who 
■eras a very powerful man, being six feet seven inches in height, iying mortally 
wounded, having been shot through the body, no sooner heard that the gun 
was taken, than getting up, ho called to the Grenadiers onco. more to follow 
him, and seizing a musket by the muzzle, he rushed into the middle of the 
Arabs, striking them down right and left, until a second ball completely dis- 
abled him ; Lieutenant Pattinson had been nobly seconded ; the Sepoys thus 
led were irresistible, the gun was re-taken, and the dead Arabs literally lying 
above each other, proved how desperately it had been defended.— Mahratta 
Hist. 3, 435. 
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BOOK II. it advisable to march back to Seroor. The enemy at- 
cirAr. vii. tempted to entice him to cross the river into the more 

open country, by sending fictitious messages from Poona, 

1818. urging him to hasten his march in that direction, and he 
pretended to entertain the purpose of complying with the 
request. Towards nightfall, however, having procured 
conveyance for his wounded, he set off for Seroor, which 
he entered on the following morning, with both his guns 
and all his wounded, with drums beating and colours 
flying: thus having set a memorable example of, what 
is possible to a resolute spirit, and of the wisdom of 
resistance in the most desperate circumstances. Surrender 
to Asiatic troops, ignorant of the laws of civilized warfare, 
is as likely to be fatal as ultimate defeat. It may not pre- 
serve life, although it must incur dishonour. Of Captain 
Staunton’s small force, two officers were killed and three 
wounded, as above named, and of the latter, Lieutenant 
Pattinson subsequently died of his wounds. Of the twenty- 
six artillery-men, twelve were killed, and eight wounded ; 
of the native battalion, fifty men were killed, and one 
hundred and three wounded; and of the auxiliary horse, 
ninety-six were killed, wounded, and missing. Captain 
' Staunton received the thanks of the Governor-General for 
his gallant conduct, and a public monument was erected 
on the spot in honour of those who fell. 1 

On the day after the action of Korigaon, General Smith, 
who had learned at Chakan the situation of Captain 
Staunton’s detachment, hastened to his rescue. Finding 
that he had fallen back to Seroor, he proceeded thither 
himself, and after one day’s halt, resumed the pursuit of 
the Peshwa. In the mean time, Baji Rao had found his 
southward flight again obstructed by the advance of the 
.reserve division, under Brigadier-General Pritzler, which 
had crossed the Krishna early in December, and after 
being delayed some days at Bijapur, in order to secure the 
. safe junction of supplies, had reached the Salpi Ghat by 
the 8th ofcJanuaiy, and ascending the pass, came upon 
the Peshwa’s rear, who had crossed the head of the co- 
lumn, and keeping to the left bank of the Krishna, con- 

1 For the particulars of the battle of Korigaon, see Papers, iiabratta 
war, U0.22I. Grant Duff, 3, 434. Biacker’s Memoir, 1». Bishop Heber 
describes the monument. 
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tinued his flight to tlio vicinity of Moricli. He ■was BOOK II. 
followed closoly by the resorvo, and on the 17th a smart chat. vn. 

action toolc plnco between the cavalry of the division, and 

li large body of horse, under Golda, who interfered, as * 818 - 
was his practice, to give the Peshwa time to escape. The 
Malirattas showed thomselvcs in two divisions, which 
were successively charged and dispersed by Major Dove- 
ton, with a squadron of dragoons, and two of native 
cavalry : a third body intercepted his return to the camp, 
but this, also, was resolutely oharged and broken, and the 
whole then drew off. The pursuit was again continued, 
until it was ascertained that the Peshwa had been forced 
upon the track of the fourth division. The reserve then 
halted for two days, after having marched twenty-five 
days without cessation. Tho proximity of General Smith 
once more threw tho Peshwa on a southern route ; his 
presence brought the fourth division into communication 
with the reserve, and both corps wore united near Satara, 
on tho 8th of February. The fort was summoned, and 
surrendered without resistance on the following day, when 
the flag of the Raja was hoisted on tho fort, and a procla- 
mation was issued, announcing to the Mahratta nation the 
deposal of Baji Rao, and that tho Company intended to * 
take possession of his territories, establishing the Raja of 
Satara in a principality for the maintenance of* his rank 
and dignity, and of that of his court.’ 

After the occupation of the Fortress of Satara, it was 
determined to continue the pursuit of the Peshwa with 
the cavalry and a light division : only, leaving the guns 
and the rest of the infantry to reduce at leisure the va- 
rious strongholds in the southern Mahratta districts. 

Divisions for the same purpose were directed upon Ah- 
mednagar and to the Konkan. Their objects were effected 
with little opposition. In the course of March, ten forts, 
including two of great strength, Singgerh and Purandhar 
were reduced. Ahmodnagar, and the country between the 
Pheira and Bhima rivers, wero occupied by ©olonel Dea- 
con, with a detachment which was at first stationed in 

> Substance of a Mahratta Proclamation Issued on the 11th February, 1818, 
by the Honourable Mr. Elphinstone.— Papers, Mahratta war, 245. 

a Consisting of the horse artillery, 2 squadrons of his Majesty’s 22nd dra- 
goons, 2nd and 7th regiments Madras cavalry, one thousand two hundred Poona 
auxiliary horse, and two thousand five hundred infantry. 
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BOOK II. Kandesh, to guard the province against an inroad of tlio 
OHAr.viL Pindaris, and subsequently to intercept the Peshwa’s 

flight to the north. Tho forts in the Konkan, were carried 

1818. by a small force fitted out from Bombay, undor Colonel 
Prother. Brigadier-General Munro, overran the country 
as far south as the Malparba. Little remained to tho 
Peshwa except the ground on which he was encamped. 

Immediately after tho occupation of Sattaro, General 
Smith had marched with the detachment ho had organised 
for the pursuit towards Pundrapur and Skolapur, whore 
the Peshwa had delayed aud had levied contributions. 
From thence, Baji Rao resumed his flight, at first towards 
the west, but turned suddenly to the north and reached 
Apliti on the 18th of February. Accurate information 
was gained of his movements, and early on tho 20th, 
General Smith came in sight of tho Mahratta army as 
they were preparing to march. Tho tents woro struck, 
the baggage was loaded, &nd the men had just taken their 
morning meal, when the alarm was given. Baji Rao, who 
had throughout displayed great want of personal courago, 
mounted his horse and fled with the greatest celerity. 
Gokla, with between eight and ton thousand horse, stood 
firm, in the hope of covering his flight and tho retreat of 
the baggage. The Mahratta cavalry woro dividod into 
several masses, which mado a demonstration of support- 
ing each other, aud thoy wero separated from their pur- 
suers by a deep Nulla or water course. Tho British 
cavalry advanced in throe columns. The two squadrons 
of His Majesty's dragoons in tho centre ; tho 7tli Madras 
cavalry on tho right, aud tho 2nd on the loft. Tho Bom- 
bay horse artillery wero on tho right flank, and the gal- 
loper guns on the loft, both a little retired. Tho ground 
over which thoy had to march was much broken, and in- 
tersected by small water courses running from the hills to 
tho main stream. Tho formation of the lino was conso- 
. quently retarded, and tho centre and right columns wero 
separated flora tho left. Taking advantage of thoir dis- 
junction, Gokla anticipated the attack. A strong division 
of Mahratta horse, led by himself, darted across the nulla, 
and charging obliquely across the ground from the left to 
tho right, his men firing their matchlocks as thoy passed, 
turned tho right of tho 7thNativo cavalry, and rodo round 
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to the rear of the line. There with their long lances in ROOK II . 
rest, they threatened the flank of the dragoons, but Ma- ciiAr. vii, 
jor Dawes, 1 their commanding oflicer, immediately threw ' 
back the right troop, and wheeling the left, into lino met 18 
charge with charge. A confused fight ensued, in which 
General Smith received a satire cut, and the gallant com- 
mander of the Mnhrattns, Gokln, fell covered with wounds. 

His fall, and that of some other Sirdars of note, dis- 
heartened the enemy. The 7tli cavalry having recovered 
from their disorder, nml coming again into action, sup- 
ported by a squadron of the 2nd, completed the enemy’s 
defeat. They lied in utter confusion to the left, in which 
direction the main body bad retreated, pursued by the 
second cavalry: niter following the fugitives for about 
five miles the pursuit was discontinued. The whole "of 
the camp equipage and a number of camels, elephants, 
and palankeens, laden with valuable property, among 
which were the images of the Pcshwa’s household gods, 
were captured. A moro important prizo was tho person 
of the ltajn of Satara, whom tho Pcshwa had hitherto de- 
tained, and who, with his mother and brothers, gladly 
placed himself under British protection. But the conse- 
quence most fatal to the Fcshwn, was tho loss of the * 
chieftain, who, with exemplary loyalty and intrepid valour, 
had hitherto directed and defended his flight. 5 This 
officer had been long known to tho English : lie had suc- 
ceeded chiefly through their influence to the rank and 
command held by his uncle, who was Governor of the 
Carnatic, and was killed in the course of the hostilities 
with Dhundia Wagh. At tho time of tho treaty of Bas- 
scin, Bapu Gokla commanded on the Peshwa’s frontier, 
and joined the British forces under Colonel Wellesley, on 
his march to Poona ho afterwards served in tho cam- 
paign, aud was recommended for his military services by 
tho British commander to the favour of the Peshwa’s 
Government. Ho had been frequently indebted to tho 
interposition of the Resident, for the preservation both’ of 
bis possessions and liis life, when ho had incurred tho dis- 
pleasure of tho Peshwa. Upon his reconciliation with 

* Frinscp 1ms Davies. 

a See Unit, Maliwtta History, HI. «3. 

J Wellington Despatches, vol. t., January to April, 1E03. Grant Duff’s 
Jlalirattos, vol. Hi. 47, 103. 
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BOOK II. many of his men. Colonel Munro about the same timo 
chai*. vii. dispersed a body of Pindaris, who, in the beginning of 

■ January, eluding the pursuit of the British divisions, di- 

reoted their course to the south, and committed some 
depredations j one of their parties entered the district of 
Hnipanholi, but they were surprised and routed by the 
left wing of the fifth cavalry, and returned expeditiously to 
the north. The irruption, in some degree, deranged 
. Colonel Munro’s plans, as it induced the Madras Govern- 
ment to withhold the reinforcements with which it had 
been designed to furnish him, in order to guard tho 
frontiers of Mysore ; but the retreat of the Pindaris 
having removed all ground of apprehension, the troops 
jirere again ordered to the west, and Colonel Munro was 
reinforced by the 2nd battalion of the 9th N. I, and two 
squadrons of His Majesty's 22nd Dragoons. 

In the beginning of February, Colonel Munro marched 
against Badami, beyond the Malparba river, a post con- 
sisting of fortified hills, with a walled town at tlieir foot, 
having an inner fort, the whole being esteemed one of the 
strongest hill forts in India, and almost impregnable, if 
defended by a determined garrison. Tho division arrived 
before the place on the 12th of February, batteries were 
erected against the town walls without delay, and by tW‘ ! 
evening of tho 17th, a practicable breach was effect; 

At dawn, on the following day, the town was stormed 
carried, and the assailants following tho fugitives j A 
upper forts, the garrison apprehending an escalade/ 
out for terms of capitulation. They wore alio, 
march out with thoir arms, and by ten o'clock/ 

18th, Badami was in the possession of the 1 
Turning henco to tho westward, Colonel Munro 
up the Ghatparba to Padshahpur, receiving the i. ' 
mission of different strongholds on his way,. 

Wishing British functionaries for the manages/ : ' 

« c conquered country. The only place of any st» 
maipingto bo‘ subdued in this quarter, was P- v .' 
of Padshahpur, near the western Ghats. Coir 
commenced tho siege on tho 20th of March ; ' 

Btrong and of great extent, tho walls wore .. 
perfect repair; a broad and deep ditch siiu.. 
tho interior was garrisoned by sixteen h 
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made a more obstinate defence tlian had yet been encoun- 
tered, and the spirit of the besieged, with the imperfect 
means available to the besiegers, delayed the surrender of 
the fort until the 8th of April, when a sufficient breach 
in the curtain having been effected, the commandant 
capitulated. The reduction of Belgam completed the 
subjugation of the country about the sources of the 
Krishna, subject to the Peshwa ; and the rulers of the 
adjacent districts, the southern Jagirdars readily gave in 
their adherence to the British Government, stipulating 
only not to be required to serve against the Peshwa. 
Matters being thus settled, Colonel Munro was at liberty 
to proceed to the northward, and to assume the command 
of the reserve which, under Brigadier-General Pritzler, 
had again separated from the fourth division, and had 
been employed since the latter part of March in reducing 
to obedience the country in the vicinity of Satara. The 
principal operation undertaken was the siege of Wasota, 
a fort situated on the summit of a lofty mountain in the 
western Ghats, part of a range accessible only by a few 
narrow and difficult passes. It was considered one of the 
strongest forts in the Mahratta territory, and' had been 
selected therefore by the Peshwa as a depository of his 
treasures, and as the prison of the family of the Baja of 
Satara. Comets Morrison and Hunter, who had been 
taken in the beginning of the war, were also prisoners in 
Wasota. The force arrived before the place on the 11th 
of March, and as the Killadar declared his purpose to hold 
out, it was at once invested. With great labour and diffi- 
culty batteries were erected on mountain points command- 
ing the fort. A brisk bombardment was opened by the 
5th of April, and on the following day the garrison sur- 
rendered unconditionally. The Baja of Satara was in the 
camp, and witnessed the operations. Having placed a 
garrison of Bombay N. L in the fort, the division returned 
to Satara, where the Baja was formally installed in his 
principality by the British Commissioner. Op the 12tfi, 
the reserve marched southwards to meet Colonel Munro, 
and joined his force on the 22nd at Nagar-Manawali ; re- 
ceiving on its route the submission of a great number of 
hill forts, the governors of which beheld in the elevation 
of the Baja of Satara the hopelessness of aid or reward 
from Baji Bao. 


BOOK 11. 

CHAP. VII. 
1818. 
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BOOK II. Having concentrated and organized the force now under 
chap. vn. his orders, Brigadier-General Munro moved on the 26th of 

April towards the Bhima river, near which the Peshwa 

18 ^ 8 * had left his infantry and -his guns, on his flight towards 
the west in the middle of February. The Bhima was 
crossed on the 7th of May, and the Sena on the 8th, and 
on the 9th a position was taken up within two miles of 
the enemy’s camp, 1 and the fortress reconnoitered ; a 
summons to surrender on terms, having been answered by 
the unjustifiable murder of the native officer who had 
been sent to make the communication. 

Sholapur was a town of considerable extent, enclosed 
by a strong mud wall with towers of masonry ; on the 
south-west it was further protected by the fort, a parallel- 
ogram of ample area, built of substantial masonry, and 
defended on the south by a large tank, supplying a broad 
deep ditch, which circled entirely round the fort, sepa- 
rating it on the north and north-west from the town : the 
Peshwa’s infantry, amounting to about six thousand foot, 
including one thousand two hundred Arabs, and eight 
hundred horse, and having fourteen guns, were posted on 
the west of the tank. The garrison of the fort was about 
' one thousand strong. 

At day-break of the 10th of May, two columns of at- 
tack, under the orders of Colonel Hewett, advanced to 
the walls of the town, and carried them by escalade. The 
attack was supported by a reserve, under General Pritzler; 
little resistance was made to the assault upon the town, 
and, except the part adjacent to the fort and exposed to 
-iiri"fire, the whole remained in the possession of the assail- 
ants, in spite of several attempts made for its recovery. 
During the assault, the Mahratta commander, Ganpat Rao, 
had moved round to the east side of the town, to take the 
attacking party in flank ; but he was checked by the re- 
serve, and upon one of his tumbrils exploding, the division 
led by General Munro in person, charged with the bayonet 
and drove<him*back to his original position, with the loss 
of three of his guns. Ganpat Bao was wounded, and the 

i After this junction, Brigadier Monro’s force consisted of the European 
flank battalion, four companies of rifles, the 4th regiment, the 2 nd, 7th. 9th, 
and 2nd of 13th of the Madras NX, the 1st of the 7th Bombay, two squadrons 
of his Majesty’s 22nd dragoons, two companies of artillery, and four of 
Pioneers,— in all shout four thousand strong. 
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next in command was killed by a cannon sbot. Disheart- BOOK II. 
ened by tbis repulse, and the loss tbey had suffered, the chav. vn. 

Mahrattas began to retreat, leaving behind their artillery, 

and whatever might encumber their flight. As soon as >818. 
their retreat was known, they were pursued by the dra- 
goons, and a body of auxiliary horse, but such had been 
their expedition, that they had marched seven miles before 
they were overtaken. They made an irresolute stand, and 
were speedily and completely dispersed before night put 
an end to the pursuit on the banks of the Sena river. 

Nearly a thousand were left dead on the field, and the rest 
were so entirely disorganized, that for all military objects 
the force had ceased to exist. The fort held out but a 
short time after the discomfiture of the troops. Batte? 
ries were immediately erected against its southern face, 
in which a practicable breach was made in two days, when 
the garrison surrendered, upon the promise of security for 
themselves, and for private property. The reduction of 
Sholapur completed the subjugation of the southern dis- 
tricts, and the operations of the campaign were concluded 
by the cession of Manawali, by Apa Desai Nipankar, a 
Mahratta chieftain, who had followed the fortunes of Baji 
Bao, until his flight towards the Nerbudda. This chief 
had strongly fortified his residence, Nipani, but as he had 
submitted in time, he was allowed to retain a portion of 
his territory, subject to the usual feudal conditions under 
which ho had held it of the Peshwa. After visiting him 
at Nipani, General Munro returned to Dewar and Hubli 
and the troops went into cantonments. 

It has been already mentioned, that in the beginning of 
the war, a small detachment was formed at Bombay, for 
the purpose of occupying the Mahratta territory below 
the Ghats, in tho Konkau, and keeping open the communi- 
cation with Poona. This object being effected, the de- 
tachment, commanded by Colonel Prother, was reinforced, 1 
and directed to extend its operations above the Ghats # • 
Colonel Prother ascended tho Bore Ghat, arid on*the £tb of 
March arrived before Logerh, a strong hill fort, near the 

1 The force consisted at first of about six hundred men, detachments of the 
5th nnti 8th regiments of N.I., nnd a few European foot and horse. It was 
afterwards reinforced by two companies of the 2nd of the 4th N.I., and about 
three hundred end seventy of his Majesty’s 88th regiment sent round from 
Madras. 



iiiswur of mtinsii jkdja. 

COOK tl, r«3'l from Bomhsy to JV>na; no resistance m met with; 

* imj*. hi. {})/. jiim'ws of the fori, ns i« tbat of Jaigerh, in its 

- vtctiitly. Mf'Huhtrd nn noon ns prepare lions were wade 

fur an iV-Mitt. Several other fortresses were given up with 
tin' Mtm* promptitude. At Koari, a hill fori, twenty miles 
.•'outb of the Boro Chat, ami shunted at the summit of the 
Glmtn, it van necessary to erect batteries, the fire from 
which, causing an explosion of the enemy’s magazine, com- 
pelled them in tire course of two days to surrender. In- 
timidated by this event, the garrisons of other forts 
surrendered them at once, and the division returned to 
the low country belonging to the Pcshwa, between the 
Ghats and the sea coast. 

* Pcfore Colonel Prothcr’s nscont of the mountains, opera- 
tions were successfully commenced with the reduction of 
a number of petty forts below the Ghats, and along the 
sen-const, by smaller detachments, under Colonels Kennedy 
and lmlach, with the occasional assistance of parties from 
the cruircrs off Fort Victoria, and a detachment of H.SL’s 
89th, which, on its way to Ikiukut, had l>cen, by stress of 
weather, obliged to put into Malwan. Little remained to 
. bo accomplished for the entire subjugation of tin's part of 
tho Konkan, when Cofonel Profiler, returning from above 
the Ghats, laid siege to Iiaigorli, a stronghold to which the 
Peslnvn, in tho belief that it was impregnable, hod sent 
Ills wife, Varanasi Bai, and a valuabla treasure. It was 
garrisoned by one thousand men, of whom many were 
Arabs. All impediments to tho approach having been 
surmounted, the Pella, or town of Raigerli, was occupied 
on tho 24th of April, by a party of European and native 
troops, under Major Hall. Much difficulty was experienced 
from the ruggedness of the ground, in bringing up the 
mortars and howitzers, with which to bombard tbc place, 
but tho object was attained, and shells were thrown into 
the fortress with great effect A safe conduct was offered 
to tho Bai { to cnablo her to leave the fort, but the com- 
munication was suppressed by the officers of the garrison, 
who appeared determined to moke a resolute resistance. 
On tho 7th of May, however, a shell set fire to the resi- 
dence or tho Bai, and sho is said to have prevailed upon 
tho troops to surrender. Terms were accordingly de- • 
manded, and the garrison marched out, preserving their 
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private property and arms. Varanasi Bai was permitted BOOK II. 
to retire with her attendants to Poona, from whence she chap. vii. 

was afterwards escorted to join her husband in captivity. 

Baigerh is celebrated in Maliratta history as the early seat _ 181S - 
of Sivaji’s successful insurrection against Mohammedan 
oppression ; and at the time of its capture, boasted pos- 
session of his palace and his tomb. Previous neglect, and 
the recent bombardment, had left scanty vestiges of either. 

The near approach of the monsoon compelled the return 
of the troops to cantonments, although several forts, of 
minor importance, were still held by the Mahrattas. They 
were ultimately given up, and the Konkan became a 
British province. 

Quitting the sea-coast, and returning to the eastward of 
the Ghats, we find that a supplemental division had been 
originally despatched under Colonel Deacon, from Hurda, 
to occupy Kandesh, upon the recall of General Smith to 
Poona.' The detachment took up its station at Akola, on 
the 28th of December ; but, in the course of two days, 
was ordered to move to the south, to counteract the 
Peshwa’s advance in that direction, and disperse his adhe- 
. rents. The whole of January was occupied in the discharge 
of this duty ; and in the beginning of February, the de- 
tachment was at Ahmednagar. Colonel Deacon was here 
in communication with Mr. Elphinstone, and was. directed 
by him to clear the country between the Phaira and Bhima 
rivers, of any parties of the enemy that might show them- 
selves. This was effected by the capture of the forts of 
Kurra and Chakan, in the course of February; after 
which, the detachments marched to Poona, where the 
different corps, composing the Poona division, underwent 
a new distribution, in consequence of the arrangements 
which had been rendered necessary by the dissolution of 
the army of the Dekhin. 

’ Consisting of two squadrons from the 4th and 8th regiments N. C., the 
2nd battalion 17th N. 1., and the contingent of Natvab Salabat Khan, being 
detached from the Second or Hyderabad division of the army the Dekhin? 
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ARMIES BROKEN UP. 

and orders were issued for the return of the centre and 
right divisions of the grand army to the British territories. 
From the centre a brigade of three strong battalions, and 
a regiment of Native cavalry, under Brigadier General 
IVatson, was dispatched to Samthor, to take up the heavy 
ordnance which had been left there upon the march of the 
centre from Seondn, and the whole were then directed to 
join the left wing, under General Marshall, which remained 
embodied in order to complete the subjugation of the 
territories on the Nerbudda taken from the Baja of 
Nagpur. The remaining corps of the centre fell back to 
the Jumna by the end of the month, and retired to their 
appointed stations. Lord Hastings on quitting the army, 
proceeded on a visit to the Nawab of Oude, and arrived at 
Lucknow on the 6th of' March. • 

The right wing of the grand army speedily received the 
same orders, and commenced its homeward march by the 
end of February. One brigade .of Native infantry was 
placed at the disposal of Sir John Malcolm, to assist in 
restoring subordination in the territories of Holkar, after 
which it joined the reserve under Sir David Ochterlony, 
who remained some time longer in force in Rajputana. 
Most of the remaining battalions had crossed the Jumna 
by the end of March. The divisions of Colonels ToOne 
aud Hardyman had previously been brokeu up, but troops 
were detached from the former to enable Major Rough- 
sedge to take possession of the Berar dependencies of 
the Sirguja, Jaspur, and Sambhalpur, and a force under 
Colonel Hardyman, remained some time longer in the 
country upon the upper course of the Nerbudda. 

The dissolution of the army of the Dekhin commenced 
somewhat earlier, and in the middle of January, the head 
quarters, with the first division, from which reinforce- 
ments had been furnished to the third, left in Malwa with 
John Malcolm, began their march southwards ; consigning 
to the Guzerat troops the task of freeing the country 
round Indore from the scattered parties of Pindaris and 
disbanded mercenaries, by which it Was still partially 
infested. Sir Thomas Hislop moved to the Nerbudda, 
and crossed the river on the 10th. The other three divi- 
sions, the Berar and Hyderabad subsidiary troops, with 
Generals Adams and Doveton, and the Poona division. 
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BOOK II. brought to immcdiato trial, and banged upon one of the 
«ur. via. bastions the aanxo evening, for waging hostilities without 

• the authority of any recognized power, and therefore 

IS18. -within the predicament of a robber or a pirate. 

Tho circumstances which attended the capture of 
Talnor attracted public notice and drew upon General 
Ilislop much severe animadversion, an explanation was 
required by the Governor-General, and at home, both 
Houses of Parliament, in passing a vote of thanks to Sir 
Thomas Hislop and the army of the Dekhin, specifically 
oxceptcd his execution of the Kiladar from the purport of 
tho vote, considering it necessary to await further infor- 
mation on the subject. With that which had been 
received, Mr. Canning declared neither the Government 
nor the East India Company were satisfied. When the 
first feelings had subsided, tho business was forgotten and 
it was not deemed necessary to communicate such informa- 
tion as was received to tha public. 1 The severity was vindi- 
cated by Sir Thomas Hislop, and his reasoning was 
supported by the Marquis of Hastings upon two grounds : 
tho lawless character of tho proceedings of the Kiladar, 
and tho absoluto necessity of deterring others from a 
• similar conduct, involving needless peril and loss of life, 
by t he oxample of his punishment. The fort that had been 
placed id his care by his sovereign, had been voluntarily 
abandoned by that sovereign. He had no warrant for its 
defence ; he was no longer the representative of any ac- 
knowledged prince, and could not urge obedience to orders 


retention of their turns is a point of honour of which they have always shown 
themselves tenacious, they resisted the attempt, and the affray ensued.— 
Sieges, Madras Army, 55. Colonel Macgregor Murray, at a subsequent period, 
affirmed that the attack was Instantaneous ; they had no time for parley. Lien- 
tenant Lake’s account is partly confirmed by Sir T. Hlslop’s despatch, in which 
he says, “ the garrison were to the last moment offered the assurance of their 
lives being preserved, on tbeir unconditional surrender. This, unfortunately, 
they did not, or could not, understand, as they persisted in asking for terms : 
none other conld be given. 

Some of the despatches on tho subject, were printed by order of Parlia- 
ment, 16th FeVmury, 1819; but the documents are very meagre, and com- 
prise but a small and nnimportaut part of those on record. Mach more ample 
materials are on record, particularly tho minutes of the Governor-General, In 
March, 1819, and Sir Thomas Hislop's vindication in September of the same 
year, confirmed by the answers to queries which ho had addressed to Lieu- 
tenant-Colonels Conway, Blacker, Murray, and Captain Briggs. Colonel 
Conwav states his opinion, that the sentence was a humane one, and Captain 
Brices declares his belief, that it was demanded by the political exigencies of 
the times. — MS. Records. 
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in palliation of his resistance. That ho was in possession BOOK II. 
of the orders for tlio delivery of the fort was proved by chap. vui. 

evidence : and it was also testified that lie had declared 

his resolution not to give up the fort but with his life. He 
had incurred a foreseen peril voluntarily, and had made 
himself responsible for all the consequences springing 
from his determination. Even the attack upon the officers 
who had passed through the gate, was a catastrophe every 
way imputable to him, as he had stimulated his soldiers 
to resistance, and then abandoned them to the guidance of 
their own passions. He had been distinctly apprised, also, 
thnt if he stood an assault no mercy would be shown to 
him. He had despised the warning aud was liable to the 
forfeiture. 

Reasoning from the usago of civilized nations, and 
adopting the principles which they have agreed to appeal 
to, as calculated to alleviate the evils of war, there could 
be no doubt of the justice of thewsontcncc ; but it might 
have been pleaded in mitigation, that the Mahrattas were 
ignorant of those principles, and that the Kiladar was 
punished for the violation of a law of which he was wholly 
ignorant. The loose practice of his government palliated 
his conduct, disobedience of the prince's instructions was 
fur from uncommon, and the ntHc-rs of Simlhin and Uolkar 
were accustomed to interpret the orders they received, not 
according to the expression, but to what they conjectured 
to bo the real intention of the chief by whom they were 
rents In this case, also, the Kiladar might have urged, 
thab although holding immediately of Holkar, he owed a 
higher duty to the l'eshwa. who was still in arms, and 
whose cause it was incumbent uj»>u him to defend to the 
utmost extremity As to the garrison, it is most probable 
thnt lie hnd little or no control o\er them, and that they 
would not have listened to any comm.uids whuh he might 
have issued. 

The necessity of an example, is a iivtc tenable apology 
forthe ngotir of the sentence than the violation of til* 1 
laws of EurojH-an warfare, liaji Ra-> was yet at thi? head 
of u considerable fonv. and was moving towards Kandesh, 
m which lie had numerous adherents. The country was 
studded with fortresses ; the commandants of which were 
m the interest of the IVshwa, aud were known to be pro- 
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BOOK n. paring for resistance. The reduction of Chandorc ttvjH 
cimp. nn. have been tbe work of a campaign ; Galna mid llaMi^-rh 

* were also strong places. The occupation of a large p-r- 

1818. tion of tbe British force in these sieges, would hare 
protracted military operations, until the season admit!- J 
no longer of their continuance, and tho interval wcail 1 
have given the Pcshwn an opportunity of reorganising his 
forces, and of forming dangerous combinations in his 
favour. Tiic extensive mischief, and the great loss of life 
which another campaign would have occasioned, were 
considerations of undoubted weight, and extenuated, if 
they did not justify, the condemnation of the Kilailar. At 
any rate, these were the reasons which mainly actuated 
Sir Thomas Ilislop, and in which he was supported by the 
'concurrent opinion of Lieutenant-Colonel Conway, tbe 
Adjutant-General of tho army, and Captain Briggs, the 
political agent, who assisted at the trial. The Kiladar 
made no defence. The effect of his fate was undeniable. 
Tulasi Bam, the Kiladnr, was a man of rank, the uncle 
of Balaram Set, the late minister of the Hat, and his exe- 
cution made ttic greatest impression. Clmndnrc. held by 
his brother, was immediately surrendered, and the other 
fortresses were given up with equal promptitude. On the 
other hand, an opinion prevailed among tin- people and 
tho soldiery, that tho Kiladar had been unfairly dealt 
with ; and, in some places, a more obstinate rc-idaoeu w.ia 
in consequence encountered. An equally udcnrilageoui 
result would probably have been attained by n rentoneo of 
jicqtctual imprisonment, ami tli« imputation of needh- i 
severity would have been avoided. But it must be ad- 
mitted, that hostilities in this campaign worn generally 
prosecuted in a stern and intlexibb- spirit, vinditnhK 
[icrhap”, by the cruelty and treachery of the Mahratba 
princes ; but making little account of the feelings which 
the humiliation they underwent, imuM not fad to cn;;-n l-r 
both in them and timir adherents 
After tji<> reduction of Talner, Sir T. Hislop rofltir.’md 
Ids march towards the Godaven, and his r-'U!*- hvl (!;•- 
effect of arresting tin- Right of the IVdiwa in that ihr*-.-- 
lion, and turning him back upon the pursuit of th- \ 
division. On tbo l.'lh of March, tl;** lo-t-l-qasitrrs ■-••••*■«- 
at 1‘hultharnba, and hero th-- corps * th* f.r«t 
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division were divided botwcon tho Poona and Hyderabad BOOK II 
forces, with tbo exception of a small personal escort, ciur. vu 

attended by which, Sir T. Hislop proceeded to Aurang- :* 

abed, whore ho arrived on the 2Gtli, and promulgated 1818 - 
his final orders as Commnndor-in-Chief of the army of tho 
Dekhin. Ho also relinquished his civil authority; and 
tho management of tho political interests of the British 
Government in tho south reverted to tho functionaries in 
whom they had been vested at tho beginning of tho war. 

Sir Thomas then resumed his routo by way of Poona to 
Bombay, where ho embarked on tho 12th of May, on his 
return to Madras. 


While tho several divisions of tho army of tho Dekhin 
had been almost exclusively engaged in circumscribing tho 
Peshwa’s movements, tho province of Knndcsh, tho first 
scat of military operations for the suppression of Trirn- 
bak’s partisans, had been comparatively neglected ; and the 
adherents of tho Peshwa, in that quarter, had been suffered 
to collect round them numerous bauds of mercenaries, 
and to strengthen tho fortresses of which they wore in 
possession. Opportunity now offered for their reduction, 
and Mr. Elphinstone, the Commissioner of tho Mahratta 
territories, resolved to adopt active measures for that 
purposo: a detachment from the Hydornbad division, 1 
under Lieutenant-Colonel Macdowall, was omplojed upon 
the duty, and ordered to proceed against the strong-holds, 
situated in tho lino of hills north of the Godaveri, which 
form tho southern boundary of Kandesh. Tho range is 
formed of a series of detached elevations, rising abruptly 
from the plain to the height of from six hundred to eleven 
hundred feet, connected by low narrow necks of high 
land. From the summit of many of tho hills start up bluff 
and perpendicular rocks, of eighty or one hundred feet 
high, and so regularly scarped, that they have every ap- 
pearance of having been artificially wrought. Such of the 
hills as contained water had been fortified, and tho rocky 
scarp constituted a minor fort, or citadel. •» There was 
seldom any work of defence raised upon them, as they 



1 It consisted of one company of foot Artillcty, two companies of tho Itoy’al 
Scots, threa of tho Madras European regiment, 1st battalion 2nd K.I., fonr 
companies of tho 2nd battalion 13th N. I., five companies of I’lonccrs, and 
a few hundred trrcgnlar liorsc ; a small battering train and a corps of Sappers 
and Miners were also attached to the force. 
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pf,-*.* tiled J ittRvJf •»*» ti»»* 3rd ft Aj-ril- litii'f lh<* rt>';ra.*e 
«»r *!■.'' t'-Mity i>f the- KdvKr failed, nr $-.« tv •i.*. intitn’dsled 
by £?.'• t ' ,*mt nd/v-troph'* at Tslii'r, s(«l h** iarr* , ;. ! , ‘r«;‘I 
th<* {•- -vt en r-^ -if* a*. ptlnioinrn’d, 

i Tii» ti'-il ji'trv t* > which t5f> detachment advanced, 
(!}ivt*!>*t»*, io hi* tinniiffjftt *»!,<»• j*« v« ft up hy IL~.hu!'.", 
th>* brother of l!i" • VmiRiiidsnt *>f Tattier; hut h-yond 
tli" t ’h'.ndun* vs.-fr two f-irJ'i, Il.v-U.^r and Inrbrss. 
tts«~ Kilt ! a? -i of v. }■. j-f; <K- r v~r_> r s J •- ! I ih- vatnmnw to sur- 
render ; si"’. Mscd-.tiaH, therefore, ti.-wh. •! to attack 

l!u' f-.fttK-r. otirof tlf A *>f th-‘**>* tu'.unl f»rirr*,.'R 

*ut!> v<h:*h tli* 1 KHU *“.•*«* rroMi—l. Th* lp*-*pv encampe:! 
id lh« i,\U**y which erp.iratcd the height ■> of ll.rjdhvr front 
tlurtc «•? tin* adjacent Ifidcnxi, o.i th" llth of April, .in;! a 
battery y.-vi omitRtctftl on th>* low pt.und, chi» tty* in- 
tended to rovi-r tin' attempt/! which wort* nude to form a 
l<wlv::it''!:t on nn rWAtioti tnorr u<‘\rly Icvt‘1 with tin* 
forln.'.t, ntvi-xH to which, n!thn<t<;h tlillicttlt, wan practic- 
nhlr nt tho r.Jtith-f.vitont m'l of th>* hill, on which 
IhyMht r rntnatc*!. 'Iliii wi ofit-clcd o.wtly on the 
lath, im«l b»» cutworfc occupied hy tho garrison, wan car* 
rh’tl. Arrniig''in , ’iit.n for cotmtntcttng a latter,* on its «ito, 
within tv.*o hundred rind fifty yards of the fort, were i:r.- 
tuedir.Vly made. Tin* puis wore* taken from their car- 
ria* 4 '"' and brought up hy hand, and the hattory would 
have ojvoned on the morning of the l nth ; but after it was 
. dpr*, the buildings within the fort were oWrved to l«s on 
fire, and life garrison endeavouring to quit it. Parlies 
sent to make them prisoners were deterred from ap- 
proaching, hy the heat of tho passage, and in the confu- 
sion fttul the darkness , of the night, most of the enemy 
escaped. Forty were brought in captives on the Mowing 
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morning, by ’the irregular horse.’ Indcrai, and several BOOK II. 
similar strong-holds, in the vicinity of Enjdher, abandoned ciiAr. vm. 

all purpose of rcsistanco after tho prompt fall of a place so 

celebrated for tho strength of its position. 1818. 

After halting at Itajdhcr till tho lGtli of April, tho 
detachment moved to tho south-west, and on the 22nd 
sat down beforo Trimbak, 3 a fortified rock, tho summit of 
which was five miles in oxtent; the sides presented a 
perpendicular scarp, varying from two to four hundred 
feet in height, and ovory whoro unassailable, cxcopt at two 
gateways, one on tho northern, tho other on tho southern 
face. The ascent was by narrow passages with flights of 
steps, and was protected by other gateways at the top, 
flanked by towers : there wero fow works on tho summit, 
and tho magazine and dwellings of the garrison wero exca- 
vations in the rock. Tho petta of Trimbak lay in a valley 
on tho north side of tho fort, and the Godavori river, 
issuing from the western face of*the rock, flowed round 
the fort, and through tho ccntro of the town. 

Notwithstanding the difficulties of tho approach, en- 
hanced by tho rocky nature of tho soil, which rendered it 
necessary to carry up earth for tho formation of an ele- 
vated, instead of a sunken, battery, a lodgment was 
effected on the north side, on the 23rd, and .a battery was 
opened at day-light on tho following day, against the 
curtain and tower of tho gateway. A battery was also 
erected against the southern gateway, to distrnct tho 
attention of the garrison, and intercept their communica- 
tion. A nearer approach to the north gate was accom- 
plished on the 24th, and the enemy wore driven from a 
ruined village at the foot of the scarp which afforded cover 
for the besiegers. Following up this advantage with somo 
precipitancy, and under a misconception of orders, the 
covering party attempted to ascend to tho gateway, but 

i Colonel Blacker states that tho cause of tho conflagration was never as- 
certained, hat supposes It might have been tho effect of tho shells, p. 320— ® 

According to Lieutenant Laho, It was a quarrel which took place?n the garri- 
son, originating in tho Brahman Kiladur’s refusal to nay to tho famines of 
those men who had been killed, tho arrears of pay duo to them. In rovengo, 
the garrison set tire to ids house, nud the manuor in which the flames spread . 
alarmed them so ranch, that they wore Induced to capitulate, 97. 

3 Trimbak, or more correctly Tryambak, is a mvno of the Hindu deity, Siva, 
to whom a celebrated shrine wus hero dedicated, whence the name of tho 
place. The appellations of their divinities are commonly adopted by tho 
Hindus, whence the designation of the Pcshwa’s favourite. 

VOL. n. R 
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The rmjtbivment of Aral* robin- ri by th«* jirir. of the 
IVniriillla ar»! of ( Vlitfnl v has l-e-n frvf|isw;l{y noticed, 
as Kan the character of thn-v- tti'-rvv jiirir-t for «l*>Vrniin # d 

and vftl'iiir. Of tii*' Arab r.>* a* liberty 

by the c»|>itulitt«n of NV*pur, a tnmihlnrabl" jwi>ti<'*i had 
taken tsx-fvKv tvitb {fix' Mahratta oi'iirrrjt fn KtoWi. e?;4 
, other* had jiimiUrly enliitcd, alto hr.il 1 k»« cast lecro* by 
th« iUijv.Viir.ji of the infantry of the IV.iliv.tv Although 
carin'.* little for the can«* of the fugitive prince. they were 
• n<>t tliijx^i-d to forego Uieir military habit.*, nml retire to 
inactive tranquillity in tbrir native dtve'rt.H, and it became 
jnvvv.ary to mij**-.* this alternative by their forcible ex- 
pulsion, They hail taken their chief stand at the fortress 
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of Maligam, and, notwithstanding the advanced period of BOOK II. 
the year, Lieutenant-Colonel Macdowall was instructed cnar. vm. 

to lead his detachment against the place, he accordingly 

retraced his steps to the north, and returned to Chaudoro ,81s * 
on the 10th of May. After a halt of three days, the force 
marched northward, and arrived on the 15th before Mali- 
gam, a fort of formidable strength, garrisoned by seven 
hundred Arabs. Tho detachment was much weakened by 
the fatigues it had undergone, and the losses it had 
suffered, as well ns by tho guards left in most of the cap- 
tured forts, so that it scarcely mustered nine hundred and 
fifty firelocks, besides two hundred and seventy pioneers, 
and a small detail of European artillery. 

The fortress of Malignm stood on tho left bank of the. 
river Musan, shortly above its junction with tho Ginii, a 
feeder of the Tapti ; it was situated in a circular bend of 
tho river, which protected its western and part of its 
northern and southern faces. Tho* body of the work was 
a square, enclosed by a high wall of masonry, with towers 
at the angles : a second quadrangular wall of considerable 
elevation, nl some distance from tho first, surrounded the 
latter, and in tho space between tho walls ran a deep and . 
wido dry ditch : an exterior enclosure at a still greater 
interval, of an irregular quadrangular form, surrounded 
tho whole. Tho gates were nine in number, very intricate, 
and all containing excellent bomb-proofs. Part of the de- 
fences were of clay, but tho greater portion was of sub- 
stantial masonry : tho potta was opposite to the eastern 
face, and was capable of being defended, as it contained 
many st rong and lofty buildings, and was surrounded by 
a rampart, which, however, was somewhat decayed. 

After reconnoitering the place from the right bank of 
the river, it was determined to attack it from the south- 
west, and operations were accordingly commenced on the 
18lh, after dark, in rear of a mnngo grove, which stood at 
this point near tho bank of the river. Tho besiegers were© 
not. allowed to proceed without intermpt ion, a sortie being 
made by the garrison, supported by a sharp fire from the 
fort. The river being fordable, the Arabs crossed and * 
attacked the covering party in the grove, consisting of a 
detachment of the Madras European regiment, with great 
intrepidity : they were repulsed after a short but sun- 
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to carry mines under the towers of the eastern wall. BOOK II. 
These arrangements occupied the troops till the 10th of chap. vm. 

.June, when they were reinforced by a battalion of N. L, - 

and a battering train from Seroor. The mortars were 1818, 
placed in position on the same night, and on the following 
morning occasioned an explosion of two of the enemy’s 
magazines, by which a considerable extent of the inner 
wall was thrown down, and the interior of the fort laid 
open. Advantage was taken immediately of the accident, 
and batteries were erected to take off the defences of the 
inner breach, and open one in the outer line ; the result 
of these preparations was anticipated, by the proposal of 
the garrison to capitulate ; and on the 13th of June they 
marched out and grounded arms in front of the line ; their 
side arms were restored to them, and their arrears of pay 
discharged, after which they were marched to the sea- 
coast, and sent back to Arabia, with the exception of those 
who had been long settled with their families in the south 
of India. Those that surrendered were three hundred 
and fifty in number, part having effected their escape. 

The loss sustained by the besiegers, amounted to two 
hundred and nine killed and wounded, including twelve 
officers. 1 After the surrender of Maligam, the division 
was broken up, and the troops composing it returned to 
their several quarters for the monsoon. 

"When the annihilation of the Pindaris, the desperate 
condition of the Peshwa, and the seeming contrition of 
Apa Saheb, gave reason to hope that military operations 
were on the eve of discontinuance, they were renewed 
in the upper part of the valley of the Nerbudda with 
increased activity, and for a protracted period. Their 
renewal originated in the perfidy and ultimate hostility 
of the Raja of Nagpur. 

The restoration of Apa Saheb to a portion of his domi- 
nions, after having justly forfeited the whole by his un- 
provoked attack upon the Residency, might be suppos^jl 
to have taught him, if not a lesson of gratitude, the 
danger of involving himself in hostilities with an enemy • 
against whose overpowering strength he had found him>- 

1 Tlio officers killed were Lieutennnt Davis and Ensign Natter, sappers and 
miners; Lieutenant Kennedy, 17tli N.L, and Lieutenants Kagan and Wilkin- 
son, 13th N.I. 
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HOOK. II. noli bo wholly unnblo to contend. Yet, whether ho fancied 
cum*. Yin. that as long os Bnji Rao was at largo thoro were hopes of 

' — success, or, wholhcr ho was impelled, ns ho affirmed, by ati 

1*18. irresistiblo sentiment of duty towards tho head of tho 
, Mnluntta confederacy, ho had scarcely boon roplnced upon 

tho throne of Nagpur, when ho began to plot against tho 
power to whoso forboarnneo ho was indebted for tho re- 
covery of any part of his territories, nnd for the rank and 
titlo of a princo. Tho intorcourso with Bnji Rno was ro- 
uowed, nnd urgent messages woro despatched to induce 
him to march towards Nagpur. Tho orders, which upon 
tho recent occasion had boon issued to tho Commandants 
of his forts, to shut their gates against tho English, were 
either loft unrocalled, or secret orders to tho same ofl’oet 
wove now circulated, notwithstanding tho places were 
thoso which the Raja had bound himsolf to surrender. 
Tho British troops were, therefore, compelled to possess 
themselves l>y force of tho fortresses which had been 
ostensibly ceded to them by treaty. 

Tho left wing of the grand army had been left in the 
field for tho purposo of occupying tho districts in the 
upper valley of tho Norbuddrt, relinquished by tho Rnja 
of Nagpur, and, with this view, was strengthened by the 
division from tho centre, under Goncral Watson. Tho 
force was concontrntod ou tho Cth of March in Bundol- 
klmnd, and its first operations woro called for in that pro- 
vince. 1 Although not immediately connected with tho 
affairs of Borer, it will *po convenient hero to notice the 
transactions in this quarter. 

Tho treaty of Poona had transferred tho rights which 
tho Pcsliwa still claimed in Bundelkhand, to tho British 
Government. Thoso woro chiofly foudatory services, nnd 
trihuto from tho potty' principalities of .Talaun, Jhnnsi, 
and Siigar. Treaties woro accordingly concluded with 
Nana Qovind Rao, of Jalaun, and with the manager of, 
. Jlmusi, on tlio part of Ram Chand, tho Subnhdar, a minor, 
by which they woro both rceogtiizod ns hereditary chiefs 
* of tlicso states. Tho succession was guaranteed to tlioir 
.heirs for over, and thoy woro takou under British protec- 

' It tlitm consisted of tho 7th N.C., tho Snd battalions 1st, End 13th, 1st 
Nth, 1st 20th, nnd 2nd 29th regiment of K.I., three thousand horse of Smd- 
hla’s contingent, font hundred of linddcloy'a Irregular horse, with a train of 
heavy artillery. 
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tion. They wcro bound to servo in time of war with all BOOK II. 
their forces with the British armies ; and to render all chat. tiii. 

such assistance compatible with their means as might bo 

required. No tributo was demanded from Jhansi, the in- 
former ruler having nlways been a friend of the British. 

The tribute of Jalaun, was remitted in consideration of * 

some districts ceded by the Nana. 1 Tlie arrangement with 
Sugar was less easily adjusted. The Government was 
nominally exercised by the widow of the last Baja, but 
was managed on her behalf by Yinayak Rao. The right 
of the Bai was disputed by Nana Goviud Rao, of Jalaun, 
who was the nephew of the former Raja, and tho successor 
to the principality. According to tho terms of the grant 
made by the Peshwa, the Naua was bound to pay an 
annual tribute of three lakbs of rupees, nnd to mnintaih 
a body of three thousand horse. In the new engagement 
to bo proposed to Yinayak Rao, it was determined to remit 
all arrears of tributo, and to reduce it to ono lakh, or less, 
upon the cession being made of a fort or tract of land. 

The contingent was also limited to six hundred horse. As 
soon as preparations for the campaign were in a state of 
forwardness, Yinayak Rao was required to accede to these 
conditions, and to supply his quota of troops; but no « 
answer was returned to the demand, and it was discovered 
that he had opened secrot communications witlrtlie Pin- 
daris, and had suffered troops to be levied within his dis- 
tricts for the service of the Peshwa and Raja of Nagpur. 

His contumacy and disloyalty were deemed sufficient 
grounds for dispossessing him of the power he held, and 
annexing S&gar to the British possessions; making an 
adequate provision from its surplus revenue for the main- 
tenance of Vinayak Rao and the Bai, aud transferring the 
balance to Govind Rao for his life in commutation of his 
claims. 1 General Marshall was instructed to carry these 
measures into effect. No resistance was attempted. 

Yinayak Rao was sensible of the futility of opposition, 
and submitted without further hesitation tq,the terrCS 
imposed. • 

The political management of S&gar, having been as- 

» Treaty with the Snbahdar of Jhansi, 17th November, 1817.— Collection of 
Treaties, Papers, Lord Hastings’ administration. A treaty of a similar pur- 
port was at the same time entered into with Govind Bao, of Jalaun. 

a Papers, Makretta W or, p. 413. 
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HOOK II. Burned by Mr. "Wanc-bop.*, the Cotiiini.'.:>ioner in T’undtl- 
t'KAr. viu. khand, General Marshall, cent detachments to receive the 

■ nubmi'MOu of the dcjn;t»leiit forlrctses. The v:liolc were 

1B!h, mirretnlercil peaceably, and the division inarched toDliv 
mauni, n forirv.-.'t Iwlonging to Nagpur, included in the 
* o-.iimH which the It«ja had ngreed to male. The orders 

given to the Kiladar were of n different tenor, and it was 
not until batteries were oj)ened that tho fort was given 
up. General Mumbai I thence* crossed the Nerbudda into 
Gondwnna, where tho ranic spirit of resistance had been 
oxcilod hy the instniclioim of tho Itaja; and the Com- 
mandants of the princijcil fortresses, and the rude tribes 
of the forest a and mountains, the Goods, who professed 
allegiance to Nagpur, had been encouraged to violate the 
dominions to which Apa Saheb had acceded. It was, 
therefore, necessary to enforce submission, and the force 
marched against Maud ala, the capital of the district, 
situated on one of the branches of the Nerbudda, not far 
from its source, where it is joined by a hinall feeder, the 
llaujira. Tho maimtninouH irregularity of tho country 
rendered the march of the division, and tho transport of 
the ordnance for the siege, extremely laborious ; but the 
■ difficulty was overcome, and on the 16th of April the 
town was invested. As tho Kiladnr refused to comply 
>. with th<f Bummous to mirrender, batteries were constructed 

against the wall of tho Pcttn, and on the 20th they opened 
with such effect as to lay it sufficiently in ruins for an as- 
sault. Accordingly, on the 2Gth, a storming party, under 
Captain Dewar, supported by a column under Colonel 
Price, both commanded by General Watson, ascended the 
breach, and advancing into the town, drove out the troops 
which had bccu stationed for its defence. They retired 
upon tho fort, which was separated from the town by a 
deep ditch, filled from tho river ; the gates were closed 
upon them, and tho greater number fell under the fire of 
the assailants ; a portion endeavouring to escape, were cut 
tfp by the cavalry. This success intimidated the garrison, 

, and ofi tho following morning they voluntarily evacuated 
the fort without arms. 1 The Kiladar had attempted, 
during the night, to cross tho river in a boat, but was 
taken prisoner ns soon as ho landed. He pretonded that 
* General Marshall's Despatch, Papers, Malsratta War, p. 207. 
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he had come to offer an unconditional surrender of the BOOK II 
fortress, hut his contumacy in defending it, contrary to chap. vim. 

the terms of the public treaty by which it had been re- 

linquished, and a treacherous attempt made by him in the 1818 - 
beginning of March, to cut off, by a vastly superior force, 
a small party under Major Bryan, who bad proceeded to 
Mundala to settle the arrears of pay due to the garrison, 
and recover possession of the fort, agreeably to the in- ■ 
structions of the Resident' of Nagpur, were thought to 
deserve the punishment of treason. The Kiladar was, 
therefore, tried by a drum-head court-martial of nativo 
officers, for rebellion against tho Raja of Nagpur, and 
treachery against Major O'Brien. 1 He was, however, ac- 
quitted of both charges, Major O’Brien declaring his belief 
that the Kiladar was not concerned in tho attack upofi 
him, and the court expressing their conviction that he had 
acted agreeably to the secret commands of the Nagpur 
Government, and under the restraint and coercion of chiefs 
sent by the Raja to control the Kiladar, and enforce obe- 
dience to his secret instructions. 9 

After the capture of Mandala, General Marshall was 
called to the command of the cantonment of Cawnpur, 
and left that of the division in Gondwana, to Brigadier- * 
General Watson, whose duty it became to reduce to sub- 
jection the Gond chiefs inhabiting the mountains that 
form the southern barrier of the eastern valley of the 
Nerbudda. A small force under Lieutenant-Colonel Mac 
Morine, the head-quarters of which had been at Jabalpur, 
had hitherto performed this office, as far as its strength 
permitted, and had latterly been engaged in checking the 
predatory excursions of the garrison of Chouragerh, the 
Commandant of which had hitherto refused to give it up 
to the British authorities. The feebleness of the detach- 
ment prevented it from undertaking more comprehensive 
operations, and the reduction of the country awaited the 
approach of a more powerful force. The division under 
General Watson marched, accordingly, on the let of May 1 , 
from Mandala, and, after passing by Jabalpur, arrived on , 
the 13th, within one day’s march of Chouragerh. Thq 
necessity of a further forward movement had ceased, the 
garrison of Chouragerh had abandoned it on hearing of 

> P rinscp, ii. 203. e Papers, 329. 
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HOOK It. which had bi'i-n wnl to intercept their march. At the 
riur. viii Mime time, lhn division of Colonel Adams had marched 

to tlin roiitli, and its Approach caused the l'cshwn'n retreat, 

ISIS. |l„ |(«t f ini, i nnd opportunity by this demonstration on 
Chanda; nnd tin* Attempt to comhinc with the Jlnja of 
Nagpur involved him in the entne ruin. 

After the retreat of Bnji lino to the westward, Colonel 
Adams Advanced against Chanda, nnd arrived Wore it on 
the Oth of May, with nn effective nnd well equipped force. 
Tho town of Chanda, about nix miles in circumference, was 
itiirroundcd by n stone wall, from fifteen to twenty feet 
high, flanked by towers, nnd defended by two water- 
courses, running along its cast cm and western faces, nnd 
meeting nearly half a mile from its southern extremity. 
Ill the centre of the town was the citadel ; the garrison of 
which was between two and three thousand men, of whom 
part were Arabs. They had fired upon Colonel Scott’s 
detachment, when recently before the walls. The division 
took up its ground on the south of tho town, nnd batteries 
wero erected opposite to tho south-east nngle, which, by 
the JDlh, Imd brought down n sufficient portion of tho 
defences to ndinit of nn assault being attempted. On the 
* 20th, Accordingly, n storming party under the command of 

Lieut.-Col. Scott, marched to the breach in two columns, 
nnd, although received with n warm fire from the garrison, 
forced their entrance into the town. An occasional stand 
was made by parties of tho garrison on the ramparts and 
in the streets, but nil opposition was overborne, and the 
town being in tho possession of tho British, nnd tho 
Coinmnuilnnt being killed,* tho citadel was abandoned. 
Most of tho garrison escaped into tho thickets which 
approached on tho north sido close to the walls, nnd gnvo 
cover to tho fugitives. Tho loss attending the capture of 
Clinndn was inconsiderable, and booty of somo valuo 
rewarded tho resolution of the assailants, Tliis operation 
, terminated tho campaign. Part of tho force was stationed 
at Nagpur, <but the head-quarters roturned to Hoseinnbnd, 

, where tho forco was attacked by cholera, and lost more 
ipon by tlrnt fatal malady than by the whole of the pre- 

• Aecordlm: to Primer, he \rai wnnndcd at the breach, tint! nrprehcndvc 
of being put to deslli, If token, poisoned lilnuclf; lie boil no claim to merer, 
M lie Imd ordered tlio bearer of the summons to surrender sent by Colonel 
Adams, to bo blown from a gnu.— 5,25d . 
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vious operations. Notwithstanding the state of tlio troops BOOK II. 
and the unfavourableness of the rainy season, detachments cjur. vm, 

•were obliged to bo kept occasionally in tho fiold in consc- 

quencc of tho cscapo of Apa Snhcb and the effects of his 1818, 
presence in tho mountains and thickets of Gondwara. 

As soon as all apprehension of tho Pesnwa’s advanco 
upon Nagpur had been dissipated by tho movements of 
tho subsidiary force, the Resident, in obedience to tho 
orders of the Governor-General, sont off Apa Sahcb, whom 
it was thought expedient to place in security in tho 
fort of Allahabad, towards Hindustan. Tho Raja marched 
from Nagpur on tho 3rd of May, uuder tho guard of ono 
wing of the 22nd Bengal N. I. and three troops of tho 8th 
N. C., commanded by Captain Browne. On the 12th the 
party halted at Raichur, a small town, ono march on til's 
side of Jabalpur. On tho following morning tho Raja had 
disappeared. During tho night ho had been secretly fur- 
nished with the dress and accoutrements of a Sipalii, and 
when the sentinels were changed, had marched off with 
the relieving party. A pillow took his place on his couch, 
and when the native officer, whoso duty it was to inspect 
the tent, looked into it, he saw what ho supposed to bo 
the Raja, quietly reposing, and two servants kneeling by * 
the bedside, engaged in tho office of rubbing his limbs. 

Some of the Sipahis had been induced to contrive the 
Raja’s escape, and became tho partners of his flight. 

Sufficient time had elapsed between his evasion and its 
discovery, to enable him to reach the thickets of tho 
adjacent hills ; and although, as soon as his flight was 
known, an active pursuit in all directions was set on foot, 
the prisoner was not retaken — ho had fled to Haray, a 
place about forty miles to tho south-west, on tho skirts of 
the Malmdeo hills, and in theso recesses, and under the 
protection of Chain Sah, a Gond chieftain, was, for tho 
present, at least, safe from recapture. Tho fidelity of his 
protectors was proof against all temptation, and tho large 
rewards offered for the recapture of tho Raja failed 
to seduce from their allegiance tho half-savage tuoun- , 
taineers. 1 % 

• Tlio reward was a Lakh of Rupees (£10,000), and a Jnghir of 10,000 
Rupees (£1,000) a year for life. The pecuniary reward was afterwards 
doubled. 
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HOOK II. 'U'iiito llm Kaja of Nagpur thus effected liis weapo 
eiur. viii. from captivity, llm chief in whose cause ho Irnd perilled 

— his fwilcun and lout his dominions), wwi hastening lo 

(lirow himself into more durable toils. 

After his mirprine mi'.l rout at Seoni, tho Peshwa fled to 
the north-west with the design, it was suspected, of seek- 
ing n refuge in tho strong fortress of Asir, which was held 
l>y Joswant Itao Lnr. Ho was closely followed. The Hy- 
derabad division, after resting but n few days at. Inina, 
again took the field on tho 14th of May, and on tho 2.1th 
halted a abort distance beyond Burhanpur, within fourteen 
miles of tho IVshwa’s camp. An immediate attack was 
arrested by intelligence that negotiations were in progress 
with Sir John Malcolm for Jiaji Kao’s surrender. Pre- 
vented from crossing the Xcrbudda by tho military ar- 
rangements in his front, and nlarincd by the rapid advauco 
of Colonel Doveton ; wearied of a life of flight and terror, 
and deprived of his chief-adherents by death or desertion, 
Baji Kuo became sensible of the fruitlessness of prolong- 
ing the contest, and resigned himself to tho humiliation 
from which lie could not hopo to escape. He addressed 
\ himself accordingly to .Sir John Malcolm, as to an old 

■ friend, and besought his intercession with tlic Governor- 
General for favourable terms, inviting him to his camp 
that they might discuss tho conditions in person. Nor 
was ho actuated solely by his own convictions. Tho few 
chiefs of rank who Btill adhered to him, conveyed to Sir 
John Malcolm their assurances that they would follow 
Baji Kao no longer if ho refused to negotiate. Sir John 
Malcolm declined the invitation, hut consented to send 
somo of his officers to communicate his sentiments to tho 
Peshwa himself, at the samo timo apprising the Peshwa’s 
Vakils that tho sontcnco of doposal was irrevocable, and 
that no negotiation would bo admitted which lmd for its 
basis any proposal of Baji Kao’s restoration; that tho 
Peshwa must givo up tho persons of Trimbak, and of tho 
* , mftrdorcrs o r Captain Vaughan and his brother, if he had 
, tho po\Ver so to do, and that he must cvinco his sincerity 
bv coming forward without any force, and meeting Sir 
John Malcolm on tho Ncrbudda. Tho Vakils woro sent 
hack to Baji Kao with this messago. Sir J. Malcolm 
moved from Mow to Mnndalcswar, whore ho arrived on 
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the 22nd of May, and tlience despatched Lieutenant Low BOOK II. 
to the Peshwa at his earnest solicitation. Notwithstand- chap. vui. 

ing the fears under which Baji Bao laboured, Lieutenant 

Low found him very reluctant to relinquish his title or 181 S. 
his capital although consenting to a reduction of his ter- 
ritories, and very apprehensive of the consequences of the 
proposed interview with Sir John Malcolm. The terms of 
the meeting were after much discussion agreed upon, and 
it took place on the 1st of June, at Khori, a village at the 
foot of the mountain pass, above which stood the Pesh- 
wa’s camp. Baji Bao, clinging to the shadow of power, 
attempted to give the interview the character of a public 
audience, and received Sir John Malcolm and his staff 
with the customary formalities, after which, withdrawing 
to a private tent, he exerted all his eloquence to procure 
from Sir John Malcolm some assurance of a reversal of 
the decree which had been issued against him. He de- 
clared .that he had never intended to engage in warfare ' 

with the British Government, and that he had been the 
victim of the intemperance and rashness of those about 
him, most of whom had deserted him in his extremity, 
and his only reliance was in Sir John’s friendship, and the 
generosity of the Governor-General. The hopelessness of * 
a compliance with his desires was distinctly stated, and 
the interview terminated without his coming to any de- 
cision. As no delay could be allowed, an engagement was 
submitted in the evening to Baji Bao for his signature, 
with an intimation, that if not acceded to within twenty- 
four hours, hostilities would re-commence. The conditions 
stipulated that Baji Rao should resign for himself and his 
successors, all claim to sovereignty ; that he should repair 
with his family, and a limited number of his adherents 
and attendants, to the camp of Brigadier-General Mal- 
colm, whence he should bo escorted to Benares, or any 
sacred placo in Hindustan which the Governor-General, 
at his request, might appoint for his future residence. Jn 
the event of his prompt submission, ho was promised a 
liberal pension, not less than eight lakhs of rupees per » 
annum : that his requests in favour of such of his fol, 
lowers as had been ruined by their devotion to his cause, 
should meet with liberal attention, and that the same 
should bo paid to his representations in favour of Brah- 
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OOK II. would havo been at work in every part of the Mah- 
oiiAr. vni. rntla States, from tlio frontiers of Mysore to the northern 

extremity of Malwa. Tho exponso of another campaign 

181B. nn( ] 0 f fj I0 preparations which it would he necessary to set 
on foot, were saved by a prompt arrangement, and the sti- 
pend granted to tho I’cshwa was not more than was con- 
sistent with tho honour and dignity of tho British nation, 
whoso proceedings hod, on all similar occasions, been 
marked by tho utmost liberality. With reference also to 
tho porsonnl character of Baji Boo, it was to ho expected 
that tho more easy his condition was rendered, as long as 
his income was not calculated to furnish him with tho 
means of carrying on dangerous intrigues, tho more con- 
sented ho would bo, and tho less inclined to incur any 
hazard for tho sako of change. This lost consideration 
seems to liavo been justified by tho result, as tho ex-Pesli- 
wa appears to havo been reconciled to his altered position 
by the pleasures ho has been able to purchase, and has 
never instigated any serious attempts to recover his power. 
Nor is there any reason to suppose that tho annihilation 
of tho Peshwa, as tho head of tho Mnhratta federation, 
was rendored less impressivo upon tho nativo mind by tho 
liberality of tho British Government: however munifi- 
cent tho allowance, tho representative of a chief who had 
once given laws to Hindustan, had descended to tho level 
of a depondant upon tho bounty of his victorious enemies. 
Although not approving of tho stipulations, Lord Hast- 
ings immediately ratified them, and did full justice to the , 
motives of Sir John Malcolm. He also admitted, four 
years afterwards, when addressing the Secret Committee, 
that none of tho evil consequences which he had antici- 
pated, had resulted from the arrangement.’ The Court 
of Directors also formally pronounced their opinion, that 
the important advantages which resulted from Baji Kao’s 
surrender, justified the terms by which it had been 
'secured. 1 ,. 

Baji Kao, after accompanying Goneral Malcolm to Mar 
hidpur, was transferred to tlio charge of Lieutenant Low, 

“ by whom he was escorted to Hindustan. A residence was 
assigned him at Bithur, about ten miles from Cawnpore, 
on tho Ganges, recommended to the Government of Ben- 
’ October, 1822.— Tapcra, 457. 3 PollUcal History, 1, 533. 
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gal by its proximity to that military cantonment, and to 
the Jlnhrattas* by its reputed sanctity ; a European officer 
was stationed at Bithur ns Commissioner, lining the ge- 
neral chnrgo of Baji Rao, and those who remained with 
him, and being the medium of his communications with 
the Government. 5 Trimbak, after the failure of his at- 
tempt to obtain any conditions, retreated to Nasik, and 
remained concealed there for some time ; but information 
of his lurking-place having been received, a party of horse, 
under Captain Swnnslon, succeeded in discovering and ap- 
prehending him ; he was conveyed to the fort of Thannn, 
whence lie had formerly escaped, but was afterwards sent 
round to Bengal, and kept in confinement in the fort of 
Clmnar, where he died. The commander of the parly by 
whom the Vaughans were murdered, was long hnrbourcd* 
by Chintaman Rao, one of the southern Jagirdars, but 
upon a force being sent against that chief, lie was given 
up. As ho pleaded, however, tlicordors of his superiors, 
Iris life was spared ; but ho was imprisoned for the rest of 
his days in 011 c of the hill forts. Sure retribution thus 
overtook the perpetrators of nets of treachery and cruelty, 
as contrary to the dictates of humanity, as to the laws of 
international intercourse, and bringing deserved disgrace 
and defeat even upon the justifiable vindication of national 
independence. * 

The extinction of tho name and power of the Pcsliwa, and 
the dissolution of tho bonds by which the Mnlirnttn chiefs . 
were held together, constituted one of the greatest political 
revolutions that modern India hail witnessed. Little moro 
than half a century had elapsed sinco Sadashco Bhao led 
two hundred thousand combatants to tho battlo of Pani- 
pat, and although tho result of the combat was disastrous, 
tho speedy retreat of tho Afghans and tho decline of their 
power allowed tho vanquished to recruit their strength, 
and renew their ambitious designs with improved re- 
sources and enhanced success. A Maliratta prince ruled 
Hindustan ns tho nominal representative and real master 1 

i ]t is fabled to have been the scene of a performance of an Astvamedba 
by- Ilrnhmtf. , 

3 In 1832, tho land adjacent to tho town of Iiltlrar was converted Into a 
Jopr, and granted to Uajt lino exempt from the operation of the Peculations 
of the Government ; the civil anil criminal jurisdiction being Intrusted to the 
cx-Pcshwn. subject to such restrictions as might at any time appear advisable. 
Bengal Regulations, 1. 1832. 
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BOOK II. of tho Mogul. Again yielding to the ascendancy of the 
chav, vjii, stranger, the supremacy of the Mahmttas was destroyed ; 

but they retained strength sufficient to bo formidable, and 

18(8. needed only consolidation and guidance to dispute with 
the victors the mastery over Hindustan. Tiic blow now 
inflicted was irretrievable. The diminished and scattered 
fragments of the Mahratta confederacy were reduced to a 
stale of weakness which could acquire no vigour from re- 
union ; and ns the main link which had held it together 
was struck out of the chain, it was disunited for ever. 

Although the escapo of Apa Saheb occasioned the pro- 
longation of military operations after the surrender of the 
Peshwn, yet, ns all the principal objects of the campaign 
had boon accomplished, and tho armies of the British 
Government had, for tho most part, been finally with- 
drawn, tho war might bo non* considered at an end. In 
taking a brief retrospect of the transactions by which it 
had been signalised, it is impossible to withhold from them 
tho merits of comprehensiveness of pIan,Bkill of combin- 
ation, and vigour and precision of execution, although it 
is equally impossible to deny that tlid tortuous policy and 
insane temerity of tho Mnhratla princes surpassed all 
reasonable anticipation. The web was woven with mas- 
terly art, but that tho victims should rush so precipitately 
into its meshes, appeared to bo the work of an overruling 
destiny, rather than tho result of human infatuation, 
against which it could havo been necessary to provide. 

Tho equipment of a forco bo much more than adequate 
to its avowed object, — tho extinction of the predatory 
systom, upheld, publicly at least, by a scanty horde of un- 
disciplined and ill-organized banditti, was fully justified by 
the knowledge which the Governor-General possessed of 
tho disposition of tho Mahratta princes to countenance 
that systom, and to perpetuate a state of things which, in 
tlicir belief, contributed to their strength and ministered 
their necessities ; replenishing their coffers with a por- 
tion pf the spoil, and recruiting their armies in time of 
war, with willing and hardy partisans. That they would 
lend secret aid to the Pindaris was therefore certain ; that 
they would make common cause with them was not im- 
possible, and it was wisely done, therefore, to show them 
tho danger of such policy by a display of tho vast and 
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irresistible might of the British Government. Tho armies BOOlt IT. 
that took tho field, and tho commanding positions which chav, viii. 

they assumed, were well calculated to intimidato tho most — - 

daring of the native chiefs, and to impress upon their 18;8> 
minds the hazard of secret support, the hopelessness of 
open resistance. 

But licsido the bins in favour of tho Pindnris, arising 
from an imagined identity of interests, tho Muhrulfu 
princes, as tho British Government was correctly apprised, 
were animnted by a spirit of intense hostility, engendered 
by their past discomfiture and recent humiliations, against 
tho effects of which it was equally necossnry to guard. 

Although it may bo reasonably doubted if nliy definito 
combination against the British power had been concerted, 
yet it is certain, that Baji Kao, who lmd been tho greatest 
sufferer by the British connexion, liad been labouring for 
some years to infuse into the minds of other chiefs, the in- 
dignant feelings which rankled in* his own, nnd to engage 
them in a scheme for tlic regeneration of the Mnhratta 
power, nnd the restoration of tho Pcshwa to tho rank nnd 
consideration enjoyed by his predecessors. That his in- 
trigues had not altogether failed of effect was ascertained ; 
nnd although no pcrccptihlo indications announced the 
general adoption of his projects, yet it was prudent,to leavo 
no temptation to their adoption by a mutilated display of 
the strength by which they would be encountered. By 
the extent and disposition of tho grand army, Sindian, tho 
most formidable of tho chiefs, was at onco paralysed, nnd 
the army of the Dekliin w as well suited to curb llio dis- 
content of tlio Peshwa nnd the Raja of Nagpur, had they 
not, with inconceivable dcspcraliou, defied consequences, 
and rushed upon their fate. 

It is not easy to comprehend the motives which urged 
the Peshwa into a deadly rupturo with his allies, at a 
moment when his dominions were occupied, and his com- 
munications intercepted by armies to which J10 had nothing 
to oppose. He no doubt over-rated both tho disposition 
and the ability of Sindhin to assist liim, and ho probably * 
exaggerated tho embarrassments and difficulties of tho* 
attack upon the Pindaris. He was not ignorant, however, 
of the resources of tho British, or of the comparative in- 
significance of his own, nor was ho destitute of judgment 
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BOOK I(. or saghcity, It is not, however, inconsistent with the 
chap. vm. native character, to throw away in a fit of extreme irrita- 

■ tion the fruits of a long course of Caution and craftiness, 

' 1818, and to dare inevitable destruction. Without question, 
however, he relied upon a larger measure of forbearance 
than he experienced, and looking back to the excessive 
lenity which had been displayed to Sindhia and Holkar at 
the close of the last war, expected no heavier retribution 
than ah augmented subsidy and territorial sequestration. 

The conduct of Apa Saheb whs, if possible, still more 
insane than that of Baji Rao. Inconvenient a3 he might 
feel the engagements which he had contracted, yet it was 
to them that he owed even what he possessed. His power 
was the work of his allies, and if the price he paid for it 
was heavy, he had yet no Season to believe that it was 
incapable of alleviation. His only plea in vindication of 
his conduct, was his allegiance to the Peshwa, a plea 
scarcely compatible with his position, as the Bhonsla Rajas 
had never regarded themselves as vassals of the Peshwfl, 
and had not unfrequently been their opponents. The 
plea was a mere excuse for the indulgence of a rash and 
restless nature. His treachery could not have been ah 
element in the estimate of probable foes, but the arrange- 
ments -that had been made were adequate to the unex- 
pected contingency. The hostility of Holkar was on 
occurrence upon which anticipation was less at fault. The 
inefficiency of the Government of the State was matter of 
universal notoriety, and the predominating influence of 
the military leaders was likely to compel it to warfare. 
Their interests were involved ; they were a part of the 
predatory system. 

Whatever, therefore, might have been thought of the 
Jisproportion between the magnitude of the original pre- 
parations, and the objects for which they were originally 
iesigned, events vindicated in a remarkable manner the 
ivisdom gnd foresight with which the Marquis of Hastings 
aad r adopted so extensive a scale. Contingencies which 
were unforeseen, as well as those which bad been antici- 
pated, were fully provided for, and not only had the 
oredatory hordes been extirpated, but the princes who 
same forward in their support had shared their downfall. 
Every object that could have been proposed had been 
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triumphantly achieved , and a nJn%fo c-ttnjMfyo ba/i i/Mty 
changed the political aspect of HMitnUiU, 'l'h‘- 
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BOOE H. they retreated "before the southern progress of tho Brah- 
ciur. nc. manical Hindus. In the middle portion of this line, tho 

hills sink down to their lowest elevations, and they accor- 

1818. dingly afford the most practicable routes from the Dekhin 
to Hindustan, and are the seats of several populous and 
flourishing towns ; but the country on the east and west 
presents a succession of hills, of greater, although not 
very lofty height, which arc rendered difficult and danger- 
ous of access, by dense and insalubrious thickets, amidst 
which existence is secure only to the beasts of tho forest, 
or the scarcely tamer human beings whom habit has for- 
tified against the pestiferous vapours by which their 
haunts are best protected against the encroachments of 
more civilised tribes. Tho most eastern of these hills, 
from the confines of tho British possessions to the borders 
of Berar, are the loftiest and most inaccessible, and much 
of the country is oven yet unexplored. They are tenanted 
by various barbarous races, of whom the principal are tho 
Holes, the Khonds, anci tho Gonds, living in villages 
among the forests, under their own chiefs ; practising, in 
some places, a limited agriculture, but more usually sub- 
sisting on the produce of their cattle, tho gleanings of tho 
, chase, or tho wild fruits, herbs, and grain, which aro tho 
spontaneous growth of tho thickets. The wnnt of whole- 
somo nutriment is in some measure compensated by 
the use of fiery’ spirits, to which tho people are immode- 
rately addicted. Thoy are as scantily clothed as fod, and 
are armed chiefly with bows and arrows, largo knives, and 
occasionally with matchlocks. Although sometimes pro- 
fessing to respect tho few ignorant Brahmans who may 
have settled among them, this is not universally tho case, 
and they cannot be said to follow tho Brahmanical religion. 
The objects of their rudo worship, which is commonly 
sanguinary, and sometimes comprises human victims, are 
local divinities, as tho Deity of the Earth, or the presiding 
Genii over certain mountain-peaks ; or shapoless blocks of 
• word or stone, occasionally dignified with denominations 
borrowed from tho Hindu Pantheon — particularly with tho 
' name of Siva, and his wife Parvati : in some few places, 
also, Maliadco, in his ordinary type, seems to have been 
adopted as one of thoir gods. Tho Holes, called in somo 
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places also Lurka Kolos, 1 are found principally in Sirguja BOOK II. 
and Samblialpur ; t.lio Kliands on tho borders of Cuttack chap. ix. 
and Qanjam. Tho Gonds are still moro widely extended, ' ~ 1 

and spread from tho western and southern limits of Bahar 1S1, * 
to those of Bundclkhand and Berar, and for some distance 
along the valley of tho Ncrbudda. Towards the western 
extremity of the ranges, tho hills and forests are occupied 
by the Bhils, 1 a race similar in thoir general habits, and 
character to those which have boon mentioned, but asso- 
ciating more freely with thoir civilised neighbours, and 
therefore somewhat less barbarous. Tho samo familiarity 
with civilisation had, however, fostored othor propensities, 
and the Bhils had learned to lay wnsto tho cultivated 
lands in thoir vicinity, or levy a tax upon the villagers as 
the price of their forbearance. Those barbarians occupied 
chiefly the rugged country between the Tapti and tho 
Nerbudda, spreading both to tho south of the former, and 


1 Of tho Kolos, or Lurkn Kolcs, little authentic information has been pub- 
lished, nnd that little lias appeared in ephemeral publications. According to 
lAeutcnnnt Blunt, lie met with Kolcs near the river Son, on the ca-tem con- 
fines of llewa, while all the mountain tribes, from the northern limits of 
Rnttenpur, towards the confines of Berar and Hyderabad, between them and 
tho Mahanadi, lie calls Gonds. — Journey from Clmnar to Ycrtnakndnm, 
Asiatic Itcsearrlies, vol. vii. Mr. Colcbrooko, in his Jonrncy from Mirznpur to " 
Nagpur, describes Kolcs, Gonds, 'and oilier tribes, on much the same line of 
route. — As. Ann. Reg. for 1806, vol. vlll. " The Alpine region of Orissa, 
comprising the central ridge, the lofty plateau, nnd tho Inner vtfllcys of tho 
chain of Ghats, with the great tracts of forest by which they are surrounded, 
has been oeenpied from the earliest historical periods by three races, tho 
Kolcs, the Kliands, and the Souras, — according to tradition, the originnl oc- 
cupants, not only of this portion, hut of the greater part of the Orissa.” — 
Macphcrson’s Report on tile Khonds. How far these races are nllicd of dis- 
tinct, has not been determined by the only test now available. Hint of their 
language. Some tolerably copious vocabularies of the Kliond language aro 
given in the sixth and seventh volumes of the Journal of the Madras Literary 
Society, hnt 1 am not aware If any of tho languages of the Holes or Gonds 
have been published. Of these niccsithc Gonds seem to he most widely spread; 
occupying the interior mountains from the confines of Bahar and Orissa to tho 
south-western limits of Bundclkhand and the valley of the Kerbndda.— Ben- 
gal nnd Agra Gazetteer, 1842, voi. ii. p. 1, 3ll. In three districts of tho 
Kerbudda territories, the Gond population is considered to he much under- 
rated at 160,000. — Ibid. 311. Sir J. Malcolm also mentions tho existence of 
Gonds between Bagli and Mandalcswar. See also Jenkin's Report on Nag- 
pur for tho Gond tribes of tho eastern portions of the province. Holes nnd 
Gonds are named in early Sanscrit works, tho latter are found In the Anrera • 
Kosha. i 

- Sir J. Malcolm has given an ncconnt of tho Bhils In his Central India, 
vol. i. S17. According to him they arc a distinct race from any other Indian » 
tribe, hat this requires to be established by a comparison of their dialects with 
those of the other monntaineors. Their own traditions bring them from tho 
north, the borders of Jodhpur. In Sanscrit works of the tenth nnd eleventh 
centuries, we find Bhils inhabiting the country between Bahar nnd Bundel- 
khand, the present site of the Holes and Gonds— an additional reason for con- 
sidering them to he allied. 
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BOOK II. north of the latter river, into Kandesh, and the territories 
chap. ix. of the Peshwa and Nizam on the one hand, and Nimaur 

ftnd Malwa on the other. At an early date, some of the 

1818. JBhils migrated into the plains in search of subsistence, 
and earned it by acting in subservience to the village 
authorities, as a rural police ; serving as watchmen in the 
Villages, and patrolling the roads. They received an equi- 
valent in money or in grain, and this they came to consider 
as their indisputable right. In the latter days of disorder, 
their connexion with the Government officers had been 
dissolved, and many acts of mutual offence had transformed 
them from guardians of life and property, into their most 
dangerous assailants. The Bhils of the plains had been 
joined by recruits from the hills, and cultivation and 
commerce were almost annihilated by their depredations. 

Upon Trimbak’s escape from captivity, he sought se- 
curity, as we have seen, in the vicinity of the Bhil settle- 
ments, and found among them ready partisans. The 
licence to plunder with which he requited their services 
was too agreeable to their habits to be relinquished when 
their leader was obliged to fly to the east, and their pre- 
datory incursions were continued for some time after his 
expulsion. The movements of the Peshwa left the British 
functionaries no opportunity to attend to minor evils, but 
as soon as any peril from that cause ceased to be appre- 
hended, active measures were adopted by Captain Briggs, 
the political agent in Kandesh, and by Sir John Malcolm, 
in Malwa, for the protection of the districts under their 
control, against the irruptions of the Bhils. 

The unhealthiness, as well as the ruggedness of the 
tracts in which the villages of the mountain Bhils were 
situated, rendered it impossible to undertake any opera- 
tions against them on an extensive scale, or for a con- 
tinuous period. Small detachments were, however, sent 
occasionally into the hills, which were in general success- 


fljL burning the Hattas, or villages of the mountaineers, 
kulin^ matfy of the men, and capturing their families and 
their chiefs. Troops were also posted along the skirts of 
the hills to check their inroads, and cut off the supplies 
which they were accustomed to procure from the plains. 
At the same time, the chiefs were invited to come in and 
resume the police duties which they had formerly dis- 
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charged, upon the assurance that their claims should bo 
equitably investigated, and those for which precedent 
could be established should be allowed . 1 * Many of them 
accepted the conditions, and although, in some instances, 
the engagements into which they entered were not held 
sacred, and travellers and merchants wore still robbed and 
murdered, yot the greater number adhered to their pledge ; 
and ns prompt punishment followed the perpetration of 
violence, a salutary terror confirmed their peaceable dis- 
position, and rendered them even willing instruments in 
the apprehension of the refractory . 8 This object was 
further promoted by the introduction of the policy which 
had long proved effective in Bengal, in respect to the wild 
tribes of the Bajmahal hills. A Bhil militia, disciplined 
and commanded by British officers, was substituted for 
the disorderly gangs, headed by their own Nayaks ; and 
the same men who were the scourge nnd dread of the dis- 
tricts contiguous to their forests were trained to guard 
the labours of the farmer, and to guide the traveller and 
the merchant in safety along the road . 3 * * * * 

The militaiy operations which it became necessary to 
undertake against the Gonds, partook more of the charac- 
ter of systematic warfare, as they grew out of political 
occurrences, and were required for the accomplishment of 
a political object, — the suppression of the " adherents 
of the fugitive Baja of Nagpur, and his seizure or expul- 
sion. 

When Apa Saheb effected his escape from his escort, in 

1 Elphlnstone’sBcport on Poona.— Extracts from the Records, iv. p. 141. 

8 Nadir Sing, a Bhil chief of great notoriety, had been induced, partly by- 
threats and partly by rewards, to promise conformity to tho British system. 
After tome time he violated his engagements, and plundered and put to death 
some inoffensive travellers ; an atrocity that required exemplary punishment. 
At the time when his guilt was established, he was on a visit to some of his 
kindred for the purpose of celebrating the marriage of his son ;• an order was 
immediately sent to the chiefs with whom he was, to apprehend and send him 
to the British functionary. Troops were ready to enforce the order, hut their 
presence was unnecessary. He was seised by his own associates and sent to 
Sir J. Malcolm, by whom he was sentenced to imprisonment for life at Allaha- 
bad. His son was allowed to sncceed to his authority. " No event,” says Sir 
J. Malcolm, “was ever more conducive to the tranquillity of a country than 

this act of justice.”— Central India, i. 624. As an instance of Bhil habits, os 

well as of the liberality of his captors, Nadir Sing was allowed, during, his 

captivity, a botUe of brandy every fonr days. — MSS. 

o There are several Bhil corps In the service of the Company. Under the 

Bengal Presidency are three, the Mewar, Nimaur, and Malwa corps t collec- 

tively about one thousand one hundred foot, and. one hnndred and twenty 
horse. There Is also a Bhil corps in Kandesh. 
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;1500K If. tho middlo of May, lio fled to Harai, a petty state in the 
chap. ix. Ncrbudda valley, govorned by Chain Sab, a powerful and 

— ambitious Gond chieftain, who had usurped the chiofship 

J818, from his nephew while a minor, and had established his 
authority not only over Harai, but several of the adjacent 
districts. His power extended throughout the Mahadeo 
hills, a detached cluster, lying on the south of the river, 
and to tho right of the main road from Nagpur to Ho- 
sainabad, at about an equal distance, or eighty miles from 
either. Within this circuit was a temple of celebrity, 
dedicated to Mahadeo, whence the name of the hills, which 
at certain seasons was a place of great resort as an object 
of pilgrimage, and the sanctity of which was, no doubt, 
considered by Apa Sahob as a sanctuary from pursuit. A 
much more effective protection was afforded by the thickets 
which spread over tho hills, and which could not be pene- 
trated with impunity during tho rainy season, now about 
to commence. Hero tho* Raja was at leisure to devise 
measures for the annoyance of his enemies, if not for the 
recovery of his power, and found a ready auxiliary in the 
restless and turbulent Gond. Many other chiefs, profess- 
ing themselves to be vassals of Berar, also joined the Raja ; 
and theMahratta soldiers, Pindaris, and Arab mercenaries, 
who had been cast adrift by the dispersion of the regular 
troops of Poona and Nagpur, either repaired to the Maha- 
deo hills, or concentrated in different parts of the sur- 
rounding country, and carried on a war of posts against 
the British detachments. Their numbers were exag- 
gerated, but they occasionally acted in bodies of three or 
four thousand, and the aggregate in arms could not have 
been much less than twenty thousand, so easy was it at 
this period to collect armed bands around every standard 
which led the way to confusion and plunder. 

Although it was indispensably necessary to postpone an 
attack in force upon Apa Saheb’s bead-quarters, until a 
mojf- favourable period, yet the equally imperious neces- 
sity of c protecting the country from desolation, and of 
checking the extent of the rising in the Raja’s favour, 
rendered it impossible to avoid exposing the troops to the 
harassing services of desultory hostilities at an inclement 
season ; and detachments were accordingly stationed in 
various parts of the valley contiguous to the hills, from 



PARTISANS OF THE RAJA. 

the several divisions of Colonel Adams at Hosainabad, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Scott at Nagpur, and Brigadier-Gene- 
ral Watson at S&gar. Their distribution and movements 
counteracted, in a great measure, the objects of the enemy; 
but the organisation of the latter, their knowledge of the 
country, and the countenance and assistance which they 
received from the natives and from the civil functionaries 
of the Mahratta Government, enabled them at first to 
elude the attacks of the British, and even to gain some 
advantages over them. As the contest was prolonged, tlio 
troops bccamo more manageable, the country better known, 
and the insurgents suffered severe retaliation. 

The first affair that took place was calculated to give 
confidence to the Baja’s partisans. A body of Arabs, after 
assembling at Mail Ghat, on the Tapti river, advanced £o 
the town of Maisdi, and took possession of it. In order 
to dislodge and disperse them, Captain Sparkes was de- 
tached, on the 18th of July, from Hosainabad to Baitul, 
with two companies of the 10th Bengal Nativo infantry. 
Ho was followed on the two following days by stronger 
detachments, but without waiting for their junction, Cap- 
lain Sparkes pushed forward, and on the 20th, encountered 
a party of horse, tho van of the enemy's force. They re- 
treated, but only to fall back on the main body, consisting 
of two thousand Mahratta horse, and fifteen hundred Arab 
and Hindustani foot. Taking post upon the edgo of a 
ravine, Captain Sparkes checked, for some time, tho 
enemy’s advance, but when they had crossed tho ravino 
in considerable masses, retreated to a hill, where his men 
again maintained their ground until their ammunition was 
expended, and many, with Captain Sparkes, had been 
killed. Tho enemy then rushed upon them in overwhelm- 
ing numbers, and put nearly tho whole to death. A few 
wounded Sipahis contrived to escape, and eight others, 
who had been left to guard the baggage, effected a timely 
rotreat. ^ 

To remedy tho ill effects of this disaster, ^lajoy Mac- 
pherson was sent to take tho command at Baitul, and 
reinforcements under Captain Newton and Major Cumming 
wore immediately despatched from Hosainabad. Captain 
Hamilton was sent from Nagpur to superintend the 
country about Deogcrh, and was followed by Captain 
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BOOK II. Pedlar with reinforcements. On the north and north-east 

Gil*!., ix. n division was thro™ forward from Jabalpur. A corps of 

Rohilla horse was distributed along the northern skirts 

1818. of the Mahadoo hills, and Saldbat Khan of Elichpur. on 
the south-east, was called upon for his contingent. Briga- 
dier-General Doveton also moved from Jalna; hut his 
march was delayed by the inclemency of the weather, and 
the impassable state of tho roads and rivers. The troop3 
were exposed to incessant rain and frequent storms, and 
soon began to suffer in their health. At the Gawilgcrh 
pass the whole of tho tents were blown down by a violent 
gale. Their advance was, therefore, painful and tedious, 
and after frequent halts, and leaving behind the artillery 
and heavy luggage, it was not until the middle of Sep- 
tember that the force was concentrated at Elichpur. 

Until tho troops could bo assembled in sufficient 
strength, the partisans of the Raja continued their suc- 
cessful career. A small party of Sipahis, posted at Shah- 
pur, was surprised and destroyed by a Gond Raja, and in 
the beginning of August, the enemy gained possession of 
the town of Multai, chiefly through the connivance of the 
civil authorities. ■ To the eastward, the Gonds and Arabs 
occupied Lanji, Compta, Ambagerh, and other places, and 
advanced to within forty miles of the capital, where much 
agitation 'prevailed, and a conspiracy against the young 
Raja was detected. The leaders were punished ; and to 
repel the advancing insurgents, Captain Gordon, with a 
further portion of the subsidiary force, was sent from 
Nagpur. Major Gumming was directed to recover Multai 
— a sendee which he executed at the end of the month — 
the garrison evacuating the town and fort. Light detach- 
ments, under Captain Newton and Lieutenant Ker, overr 
took parties of the fugitives, and put numhers to the 
swor«L In like manner, the places to the eastward were 
Boon retaken. Compta, which was defended by a stockade 
with a ditch and a small fort, was carried by assault, in 
which six hundred of the garrison perished. Amba-gerh 
was taken by escalade, and Pouri by storm, by another 
detachment from Nagpur, commanded by Major "Wilson. 
Other places were recovered, and the enemy were driven 
from all their posts upon the plain in this direction. Im- 
portant successes were also gained in other quarters. A 
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party at Burday, about five hundred strong; was attacked BOOK. II. 
by Major Bowen, with a squadron of cavalry and one hun- chap. ix. 

dred light infantry, and three hundred of the number were 

plain. A like party was destroyed at Jiva-gerhi by Lieu- 1819 - 
tenant Cruickskanks, with a detachment of one hundred 
and eighty infantry, fifty of the 7th Bengal cavalry, and 
eighty Rohilla horse. A vigorous effort by Chain Sah, at 
the head of two thousand Gonds and Mahrattas, to gain 
possession of Chauragerk, was checked by the gallantly 
of a native officer and thirty men, its slender garrison, 
until the arrival of a detachment under Lieutenants 
Brandon and Bacon ; when the. Gonds were defeated and 
driven off with heavy loss. By the end of September, 
operations began to spread into the hills. Captain Newton, 
with the 2nd battalion of the 12th Bengal infantry,' a 
company of the 1st battalion of the 23rd, and a squadron 
of the 7th native cavalry, marching from Baitul, followed 
the flying Gonds to their villages, burnt many of them, 
and captured or killed their defenders. Several of the 
chiefs fell ; among whom was one who had headed the 
party which put to death the Sipahis at Snahpur. The 
villagers at several places had also been engaged in the 
action with Captain Sparkes, os appeared from the dresses, * 
arms, and accoutrements, of the 10th infantry, which were 
found in their huts, and their comrades exulted in the 
vengeance which they had inflicted, and the trophies which 
they had recovered. 

■With the commencement of 1819, the system of de- 
tached and desultory war was discontinued, and was 
succeeded by a concerted plan for an attack upon the 
head-quarters of Apa Saheb. With this view the de- 
tachments were, for the most part, called in. A concen- 
trated portion of the Nagpur subsidiary force marched 
from Nagpur to Multai. Colonel Adams, with his main 
body moved from Hosainabad upon Pachmari, and Major 
O’Brien, from Jabalpur, upon Harai. Brigadier-General . 

■ Doveton advanced from the south-west, to c<?ver the road 
to Jilpi-amner, a fortified town, of which the siege detained » 
him several days. Major O’Brien, on his march, fell in with 
Chain Sah, defeated and took him prisoner. Parties from 
the Nagpur and Hosainabad divisions penetrated into 
every recess of the hills, and Colonel Adams arrived at 
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ROOK II. and parts of his dress torn and stained with blood, wero 
ciiai*. ix. found, and, finally, his head was discovered. These re- 

■ mains wero readily identified by several of his followers 

1810. who had been captured, and by his son, who, at the same 
time, gavo himself up to Sir John Malcolm. Such was 
the end which the Pindari had hazarded rather than sub- 
mit to a tranquil life, shackled by the restraints of 
dcpendanco. 

The attempt of Apa Sahob to take shelter in Asir-gcrh, 
had been anticipated by tbo British Government, and in 
order to prevent its success, Sindhia had been required to 
place tho fort in the temporary occupation of a British 
force. This arrangement had been proposed at the be- 
ginning of the war, and had been ostensibly acceded to ; 
but as no emergency arose which rendered its fulfilment 
peculiarly expedient, and as it was probable that Sindhia's 
orders for the delivery of the fort, even if issued in a 
spirit of sincerity, would be disregarded, and that it would 
bo necessary to lay siege to Asir-gorh, to ensure its occu- 
pation, it was judged advisablo to refrain from insisting 
upon the transfer of the fortress. Now, however, a con- 
tingency had arisen which admitted of no longer hesitation. 
It was of tho highest importance to exclude Apa Saheb 
from a ctronghold, in the strength of which he might find 
the means of renewing a protracted resistance, and reani- 
mating the hopes of his partisans ; and it -was accordingly 
resolved to call upon Sindhia to execute the original 
stipulation. Dowlat Rao affected cheerful compliance, and 
despatched orders to Jeswant Rao Lar to give up his fort 
to Sir John Malcolm, and repair to Gwalior. He followed 
up his orders by sending officers to enforce obedience, and 
declared himself prepared to unite his troops with those 
of -the British in the siege, if the place was not promptly 
surrendered. Jeswant Rao pretended a like readiness to 
obey, but frivolous pleas were devised from day to day to 
d&fer his departure to Gwalior, until the contingency against 
which it was intended to provide, actually occurred, and 
Apa Saheb was admitted into Asir-gerh. It was obvious 
that Jeswant Rao had no intention of resigning his fort, 
and that Sindhia either connived at his recusancy, or was 
unable to enforce compliance with his orders. The reduc- 
tion of the place was necessary to vindicate the British 
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power, and to deprive an unavowed enemy of tlie means BOOK II. 
of causing mischief. By firing also upon tho British ohai*. ix • 

troops when in pursuit of Chcetoo and tho followers of 

the Nagpur Baja, as well as by the reception of tho Baja 1819- 
himself, J eswant Bao had committed overt acts of hostility, 
which it was impossible to leavo without rebuke. Sir 
John Malcolm, therefore, and General Doveton were in- 
structed to employ tho resources at their disposal in the 
siege of Asir-gerh. 

The fortress of Asir-gerh stood upon a detached rock, 
about two miles from the end of one of tho chief ranges 
of the Sathpura hills, commanding one of the great passes 
from the Dekhin: It consisted of two forts, a lower and an 
upper ; the former occupying tho westom extremity of tho 
rock, opposite to the Petta, or walled town beneath it, 
from which alone an ascent into the fortress was practic- 
able : on every other side tho pypendicular scarp of the 
rock defied assault, and the ascent from the town was 
strongly fortified. The approach from the lower to the 
upper fort, which crowned the summit of the rock, at an 
elevation of seven hundred and fifty feet above tho plain, 
was by steep flights of stone steps, which led in succession • 
through five gateways of solid masonry. There were some 
breaches in tho face of the rock, especially on the north 
and east, but the chasms had been built up with substantial 
walls. The top of the rock was surmounted by thick and . 
lofty ramparts, and by large cavaliers carrying guns of 
immense calibre.* The country on the north and south 
sides was generally level,, but on tho east and west was 
intersected by deep ravines, and crossed by ranges of lulls, 
connected with the Sathpura range. 

Brigadier-General Doveton, having been reinforced with 
troops and ordnance from Kandcsli and Hosainabad, 5 ad- 
vanced to the vicinity of Asir late in February, while Sir 
John Malcolm moved close to the fortress with the forces 

which he had collected at Mhow,* and with whjch he lmd 

« 

1 One of these, an iron gun carrying a ball of three hundred and eighty- • 
fonr pounds, was believed by the natives capable of lodging a shot at Burhnn- 

pur, fourteen miles distant.— Lake. • 

2 His force consisted of one troop of European Horse Artillery, three regi- 
ments, the Gth Bengal, and 2nd and 7th Madras N.C., the Madras European 
regiment, the 15th regiment Bengal N.I., 1st bait. 7tb, 1st batt. 12th, 2nd 
batt. 13th, 2nd batt. 14th, 2nd bath 17th Madras N.I., and details of Bengal 
and Madras Pioneers, with nn extensive battering train. 

2 These were details uf European Horse Artillery, camel howitzer battery, 

2nd regiment Madras N.C., 2nd batt, Gth, and 1st batt. 14th Madras K.C., 1st 
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IIOOK H boon employed in Bottling Home disturbed districts on the 
chap. ix. Guzcrat frontior, in tho beginning of tbe year. As soon 

■ ns it was obvious, that compulsory moans alone would ob- 

tain possession of Asirgcrh, General Doveton’s division 
took up its ground on the south of tho fort, while that of 
Sir John Malcolm was postod on the north. On tho 18th 
of March, operations wore commenced by tho advance of 
a column from either division upon tho Potta, which was 
carried with littlo loss, tho enemy rotreating into tho 
lower fort. Posts wore established and batteries con- 
structed in tho Potta, and a spirited sally of the enemy on 
tho 20th having been repulsed, although with tho loss of 
Lieutonant-Colonol Frazer of the Royal Scots, a practicable 
broach was mode by the 21st, and tho garrison retreated 
to tho upper fort ; but the explosion of a powder mngazino 
attached to one of tho batteries, emboldened them to re- 
turn and resume the firo, from the lower fort. It was soon 
silenced by tho fire of tho battorics. Tho charge of the 
Potta, and tho prosecution of the siego on that side were 
made over to Sir John Malcolm, while General Doveton, 
with tho principal part of tho heavy ordnance, moved to 
< tho east front, as most favourablo for tho attack of the 
.uppor fort. By tho 29th, both divisions wore in full opera- 
tion, and on tho 30th preparations were made for storming 
tho lower fort, when it was finally abandoned by the garrison 
and occupied by tho assailants. On the eastorn front tho 
progress was necessarily slower, but by tho 7th of April 
tho defences wore in so ruinous a condition, that Joswant 
Rao despaired of tho result, and aftor a conference with 
„ tho British Generals consented to unconditional surrender. 
The garrison, composed chiefly of Arabs and Baluchis, 
marohed out accordingly on the 29th ; they wero allowed 
to retain their shields and daggers and all private property, 
and wero promised a conveyance to their nativo country. 
The loss of tho garrison was less sovoro than that of tho 
Mhiogors : r tho former having boon sheltered by tho nature 
of tho ground. Tho latter had ono o {fleer, Lieutonant- 
Colonol Frazer, killed, and elovon wounded ; tho whole of 


Gronadlor regiment Bombay N. I., and 1st of the 8th ditto, with Pioneers. 
They tvere joined by two battalions Bengal N.I., 2nd liatt. 1 st, and *na bait. 
18th, with artillery and heavy guns from Sugar. 
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the killed and wounded amounted to three hundred and BOOK II. e 
thirteen. The reduction of a fortress of such high repute chap, nd ■ 

in native estimation as- Asirgerh in so short a time, con- ■ “ 

firmed the impression which the success of the British 1819, 
arms had inspired throughout the campaign of the futility 
of opposition. 

The capture of Asirgerh disclosed indisputable proofs 
of the insincerity of Dowlat Bao Sindhia ; of his having 
sanctioned the contumacy of the Kiladar, and of his hav- 
ing contemplated affording shelter and succour to Baji Bao. 

A box of papers was seized containing letters, not only 
from the Pesliwa and Apa Saheb, but others in Sindhia’s 
own hand-writing, as was acknowledged subsequently by 
his ministers and himself, in which he directed that the 
fort should not be given over to the English, and that 
whatever orders might be received from the Peshwa they 
should be obeyed. As a punishment for this double deal- 
ing, it was determined to retain possession of Asirgerh 
and the district dependent upon it, and to communicate 
' to Dowlat Rao the grounds of its detention. b£o further 
notice was deemed necessary, as the objects of the war 
had been accomplished, and allowance was made for the 
pardonable prepossession of the Mabratta chief in favour 
of his paramount lord. Dowlat" Bao admitted the authen- 
ticity of the documents, but declared that they were in- 
tended only to make it appear that he wished to do 
something for the Peshwa’s sendee, and that the tenor of 
any orders he might have sent was immaterial, as he knew 
well that Jeswant Bao would obey none but such as should 
be consistent with his own designs. He even admitted 
that he had written to Baji Bao to invite him to Gwalior, 
because he believed that his coming there was impossible. 

As an apology for this double duplicity, he merely pleaded 
in the figurative language which he frequently employed 
that it was natural for a man seeing a friend struggling in 
the water and crying for help, to stretch out bis hmds 
towards him, and to speak words of comfort, although he 
knew that he could give him no assistance. He was, * 
however, evidently apprehensive of the consequences of 
his conduct, until time convinced him of the sincerity of 
the purposed forbearance of the British Government. 

The capture of Asirgerh terminated the military move- 
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BOOK IL ments of the , British armies, and most of the troops 
chap. rs returned to their stations in time of peace, having through- 

— — out this supplementary campaign, as well as in the earlier 

1819. progress of the war, distinguished themselves, as much 
• ’ by their cheerful endurance of hardship and privation, and 

of the labours which they had undergone^ as by their 
steadiness and intrepidity in action. 

We are now prepared to consider the results of the past 
transactions, as they affected the British Government, and 
the Native powers of India. 

The acquisition of additional territory formed no part of 
the original objects for which the Marquis of Hastings 
took the field. The districts from which the Pindaris 
were expelled were restored to the princes by whom they 
Md been granted, or from whom they had been usurped ; 
and not a rood of land would have been annexed to the 



British possessions, had not the violence and treachery of 
the Mahratta chiefs exposed them to the loss of their 
dominions. It was evident that Baji Rao considered him- 
self too deeply wronged ever to forgive, and no leniency 
towards Sim could appease his resentment. His deposed 
was necessary for the preservation of public tranquillity, 
and for the security of the British power ; and it, there- 
fore, became a question to whom his extensive authority 
should be intrusted. He had no children, and no here- 
ditary claims were involved in his downfall. To have 
elevated the Raja of Satara in his place, would have been 
to invest a doubtful ally with the means of becoming a 
formidable enemy, and would have been a boon exceeding 
his reasonable expectations. It was doubted by the 
Governor-General whether the grant of a liberal Jagir 
would not have been an adequate provision for him, and 
the substitution of a principality, as recommended by the 
Resident on political considerations, was coupled with the 
condition of a subordinate rule over a circumscribed terri- 
tory-, 1 The country set apart for the Raja, was bounded by 

t 

i “Tow Excellency’s instructions left me the choice of giving him a Jagir 
or small sovereignty, and I was Inclined to adopt the latier plan, for various 
reasons. At the time when I had to decide, the Mahrattas showed no disposi- 
tion whatever to quit the Peshwa's standard, and It appeared not improbable 
that the dread of the complete extinction of their national Independence, and 
Btill more, that of the entire lo-s of their means of subsistence, from the want 
of a government likely to employ them, would induce them to adhere to Baji 
Bao, that could never have been produced by affection for hls person, or in- 


TERRITORIAL ACQUISITIONS. 

the Nira on the north, the Krishna and Wama on the 
south, the Ghats on the west, and the district of Punder- 
pur on the east ; and was calculated to yield an annual 
revenue of about thirteen lakhs of rupees . 1 The remainder 
of the Peshwa’s dominions, comprising an estimated area 
of fifty thousand square miles, and a population of four 
millions, was made an integral part of British India. 

The territory acquired by the British Government in 
the Dekhin, which had formerly acknowledged the autho- 
rity of the Peshwa, comprised the province of Kandesh on 
the north ; the country constitutiug jihat of the Mahrattas 
especially, comprising the districts' of Ahmedabad and 
Poona, above the Ghats, and the Konkan on the west of 
the Ghats ; and south of the Krishna, a portion of Canara, 
which had been formerly subjugated by the Mahrattas, and 
was, for the most part, divided among a number of feuda- 
tory chieftains, or JagirdaiB, most of whom, although 
declining to act against the Peshwa, had either refrained 
from joining him, or had abandoned him at an early 
period, and were, consequently, permitted to retain their 
lands on the same tenures on which they held thSm under 
the Peshwa. The Konkan was added to the Bombay Pre- 
sidency; the rest was placed under the authority of a 
Commissioner, assisted by five officers, including the 
political agent with the Baja of Satara, who, under the 
designation of collectors, discharged the supreme revenue 
and judicial duties. The arrangements adopted for the 
administration of the Mahratta territories were based 
upon the existing institutions, and whioh, when weeded 
from some glaring defects, were considered to be most 
acceptable to the people, and best suited to the prevailing 
condition of society. In the collection of the revenue, 
the chief principles laid down were to abolish the farming 
system, which had been carried to a ruinous extent under 
Baji Rao; a to levy the revenue according to the actual 


tcrest In Ills cause. It therefore seemed expedient to remove these grounds of 
alarm, by tho establishment of a separate government.” — Letter from the 
Honourable Mountstimrt Elplilnstono to tho Governor-General, Pari. Papers, 
ltaja of Saturn, Part I., p. 4U8. 

1 In tho second year tho not revenne amounted to nearly fifteen lakh?. 
— Treaty with tho Raja of Satara, 26th Sept. 1819. Papers. Adm. of the. 
Marquis of Hastings. 

3 The office of Mamlatdnr, or Head Collector of a district, was put np to 
auction among tho Peshvra’s attendants, who woro encouraged to bid high, 
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BOOK li. cultivation ; to make the assignments light ; to impose n6 
chap. ix. new taxes; and to abolish none, unless obviously ob- 
noxious and unjust ; and above all, to make no innova-' 
1819. tions. In the administration of civil law, Panchayats were 
had recourse to, while criminal cases were investigated by 
the British functionaries in person: to them, also, was 
entrusted the principal personal superintendence of the 
poli6e. In their mixed duties, they were assisted by the 
native officers, combining similar powers. The system 
Worked well; for although vast numbers of disorderly 
persons were thrown out of employment by the dispersion 
of the Peshwa’s soldiery, the country speedily assumed a 
tranquil aspect, cultivation was extended, and trade re- 
vived ; and no attempt of any importance was made to 
re-establish a native government. The immediate conse- 
quence of the mal-administration of the revenue, as well 
as of the mischief caused by political and military events, 
was a considerable diminution of the revenue. The 
amount of this, at one time, under the Peshwa, had 
exceeded two crores of rupees, but the cessions demanded 
from him in June, 1817, and other circumstances, had re- 
duced it to one crore and ten lakhs, of which, not above 
' fifty lakhs came into the treasury of the Peshwa. This 
sum it was expected to realize, and a surplus of thirty 
lakhs was calculated on, but after the first twelve months, 
the revenue was found to amount to but seventy-six lakhs, 
while the charges and assignments, exclusive of the pen- 
sions to the Peshwa and his brother, extended to seventy- 
two, leaving, therefore, the new possessions a financial loss. 
This, however, was but a temporary disappointment, and 


and sometimes disgraced if they showed a reluctance to enter on this sort of 
Speculation. Next year this operation was renewed, and the district was ge- 
nerally transferred to a higher bidder. The Jiamlatdar bad no time for 
inquiry, and no motive for forbearance ; he let the district oat to under farmers 
who repeated the operation nntil it reached the Patel. If this officer farmed hit 
own village, he became the absolute master of every one in it. If he refused 
• to f&m it at the rate proposed, .the case was perhaps worse, as the Mamiat- 
aar’s own offled.a undertook to levy the sum with less knowledge and mercy. 
In either case, the actual state of the cultivation was little regarded; a man's 
< means of payment, not the land he occnpied, was the scale by which be was 
assessed. No moderation was shown in levying the shin fixed, and every 
pretext for fine and forfeiture, every means of rigonr and confiscation were 
•employed to squeeze the utmost out of the people before the time when the 
Mamlatdar was to give up his charge.— Elphinstone; Report of the territories 
conquered from the Peshwa, Calcutta, 1821 ; also Selections from the Records, 
Iv.139. 
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tlio improvement of the country, with , the diminution BOOK II. 
of the expenses, rendered the acquisitions in the Dekhin chap. ix. 

* as valuable in a financial as they were in a political point 1 

bf view. 1819. 

By the treaty with Holkar, the districts in Kandesh and 
the Sathpura hills, as well as those in the Dekhin, which 
were intermixed with the territories of the Peshwa and 
Nizam, were ceded to the British. They were not of great 
extent or value, hut derived consideration from the manner 
in which they were scattered among territories subject to 
other princes, involving the inconvenient proximity of 
different independent jurisdictions. The conflict of claims 
arising out of such juxtaposition, was congenial to Mahratta 
policy, which hoped, from such collision, some contingent 
advantage. Such objects were of course foreign to tKe 
System now adopted ; and, although some indulgence was 
shown in regard to places recommended by peculiar con- 
siderations, the districts of Holkar, 1 in the Dekhin, were 
amalgamated with those in their vicinity. 

In the engagements concluded with Sindhia, p no terri- 
torial cession was originally contemplated; but those 
districts which had belonged to the Peshwa, and had de- 
volved on the British, either by cession or conquest, and 
which had been usurped by Sindhia or his officers, in 
Malwa, were reclaimed: the restoration of all usurpations 
from princes under British protection was also insisted on. 

It was further found desirable to require various exchanges 
of territory between Sindhia and the British government 
and its allies, for the purpose of establishing a more com- 
pact and better defined boundary. In this manner, several 
districts on the confines of Bhopal and Bundelkhand were 
annexed to them, and Ajmir was transferred to British 
authority. The possession of this province was recom- 
mended by political considerations, as its centrical position 
afforded ready communication with the Bajput states, and 
held in check the western confines of Sindhia’s dominions, 
and the newly created principality of AmirTIhaq. Its 


i The right of Holkar, as Des-mukh or head of a district, to Tillages, of 
parts of villages, or to certain payments or perquisites, presents a charac- 
teristic picture of the intricate and incompatible arrangements common 
under the Mahratta system. A statement of his claims is therefore giren in 
the Appendix. 
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BOOK II. financial value 'was inconsiderable, 1 and its sequestration 
chap. ix. -was no loss to Dowlat Rao, as the whole revenue had been 
"• — appropriated by his officer, Bapu Sindhia, by whom it had 

1819. b een held for some time past. Upon the whole, Sindhia 
was a gainer by these exchanges,® although his duplicity 
and treachery ill-deserved such favour. 

The acquisitions next in extent and importance to 
those made from the Peshwa were derived from the ter- 
ritories of the Raja of Nagpur. They comprised the 
eastern portion of the valley of the Nerbudda, on either 
bank of the river, extending north and east to the district 
of S&gar, which, as we have seen, had been also taken pos- 
session of by the British, and to the borders of Bundel- 
khand;' and on the west and south to the confines of 
Berar. In the latter province were ceded Gawilgerh and 
Namala, with Akote and the contiguous districts. The 
government of the Raja’s reserved territories was, as has 
been noticed, exercised, with the entire concurrence of the 
young Prince’s nearest relatives and of the Regent Bai, by 
the British Resident, assisted by British officers as super- 
intendents of the main division of the Principality, "to 
whom the collection of the revenue, and maintenance of 
public order were entrusted, and who were instructed to 
preserve the native system and establishments unchanged, 
except ih the correction of gross and palpable abuses. 
Under this system, the principality of Nagpur pro- 
gressively improved in resources and prosperity until its 
final restoration to the Raja. 3 The territories separated 
from it were placed under the direct authority of the 
Government of Bengal Sambhalpur, and the wild countjy 
spreading to Bengal and Orissa l hitherto dependent upon 
Nagpur, were likewise ceded, and a line of communication 
from Bengal to the Mahratta territories on the west, was 
thus completed. 4 The management of the district of S&gar 

1 In the first year of its occupation the revenue was less than a lakh and a 
fcalffOf rupees. Tour years afterwards it exceeded four lakhs. The popula- 
tion was also quadrupled.— MS. Records. 

- The revenue of the territory ceded by Sindhia was estimated at six lakhs, 
those made to him at nearly seven. — MS. Records. 

3 Report on the territories of the Raja of Kagpur, by Richard Jenkins, Esq., 
pointed in Calcutta, 1817. 

4 These cessions were demanded in the conditional agreement entered into 
with Apa Saheb, 6th January, 1818, but the agreement was annulled by his 
flight, and was not finally renewed until December, 1828, when the Raja at- 
tained his majority. In the mean time the administration of the whole being 
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was united to that of Bundelkhand. The Nerbudda valley BOOK II. 
was subjected to the authority of a civil Commissioner, chav. ix. 

whose administration was based upon the same principles 

that had been adopted in the Poona territory, and who 1819. 
combined iu his own person the chief revenue and judicial, 
as well as political, functions ; having under him several 
assistants, entrusted with similar powers, hut subject to 
the superintendence of the Commissioner. The assess- 
ment of the revenue, the distribution of civil justice, and 
the regulations of the police, were founded upon the insti- 
tutions and usages of the people, but modified by the 
spirit of the British regulations. Subsequently Sfigar was 
united to the Nerbudda territories ; hut the character of 
tho administration long remained unaltered. The moun- 
tain countries to the eastward were governed by an agent; 
especially deputed for the purpose : and with some other 
dependencies of Nagpur, which, although not alienated, 
were managed by British officers for some years after the 
Baja’s exercise of authority, were generally under the 
control of the resident of Nagpur. The revenues of the 
cessions from Nagpur were intended to provide filnds for 
the payment of the seven and a half lakhs, the cost of the 
subsidiary force, and to be a compensation for the contin- - 
gent force which the Baja was bound to maintain, the 
expense of which was estimated at nine and a half. The 
produce of the ceded territory approached nearly to this 
amount, realising, after some years’ occupation, inclusively 
of Gondwana, about sixteen and a half lakhs of rupees, 
levied from a population of one million, three hundred and 
forty thousand persons. Conjointly with Sagar, the in- 
crease of British subjects in this quarter might be called 
two millions, paying a revenue of two millions and a half 
of rupees.' 


In tho hands of tho Resident, tho terms of the agreement had beon acted on 
ana tho territories occupied— See Treaty with tho liaja, 13th December, 
1826, Com. House of Commons, 1832, App. Pol. 620, The whole area-of 
the ceded territory was estimated at JO, 000 square miles.— Jeukins’s KejiOrt 
on Nagpur. # 

1 The following are the returns of 1827, when the Sagar and Nerbndda 
territories were united under one agency, and divided into three principal dis- 
tricts, vis. 1. Jabalpur, &c. ; 2. Hosaimtbud, &C. ; 3. Sugar: * 

NEltBUDDA. 

JABALTUR, HOSAINABAS. SAGAR. TOTAL. 

Revenue . . 7,50,000 8,85,000 9,81.000 26,1G,000 

Population . 7,20,000 6,25,000 5,60,000 19,05,000 

The revenues of the Nerbudda districts are stated by Mr. Prinsep as having 
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Although not immediate annexations to tlio British 
territories, yet as arising out of the war, wo may notico 
tho new arrangements mado with the. Nizam and the 
Qaokwar. As usual, districts subject to tho Mahratta 
princes, csi>ocially to tho Raja of Nagpur and the Pcshwa, 
were intermixed inconveniently with tho dominions of 
Hyderabad. Such of thoso as bad fallen to tho British, it 
was proposed to exchange for territories belonging to tho 
Nizam, situatod boyond hiB gonoral frontior, giving him' 
tho advantage, ns a recompense for tho services of his 
subsidiary forco, and his other contingents during tho war. 
'Plio adjustment was delayed, through tho difficulty of 
obtaining an accurato valuation of tho districts to bo 
exchanged, and by tho roluctanco of tho Nizam’s ministers 
to admit tho validity of any of tho Pcshwa’s claims, to 
whioli tho British govornmont had succeeded. A treaty 
was at last concluded in 1822, by which tho Nizam was 
released from all claimh and demand on account of tho 
Into Pcsliwn, and rocoivcd territories belonging to that 
princo qnd tho Baja of Nagpur and Holkar, yiolding a 
rovonuo of ton lakhs of rupees a year j in return for 
whioli ho relinquished his lands botwcon tho Sena and 
Tumbhadra rivers, and his rights and possessions within 
tho district of Ahmcduagar, tho wholo boing estimated at 
little moro than four lakhs. Ho also engaged to give up a 
small tract to tho Raja of Nagpur, and to continue tho 
paymonts mndo by tlio Pcshwa to certain of his dependants 
ioviablo from tho rovonuos of tho territory transferred to 
tho Nizam. 1 

As groat advantages wero socurcd to tho Gaekwar by the' 
treaty with tho Pcshwa, in Juno 18IC, in which tho claims 
of tho latter for tribute, and for his sharo of tho farm of 
Ahmcdabnd, wero abandoned y and os tho opportunity 


boon In 1818-19, fonrtoon nnd a half Inklw } In 1819-20. twenty-one lakhs. 
nntTas having averaged twenty-three lakhs (say £230,000), during the three 
following yenrf. The Sugar revenue rose in tho tamo time from eight to nearly 
eleven Kiklis, forming a total of thirty-four lakhs i hut tho first assessments on 
tho land were too high, and tho diminution made, with the gradual recovery 
from temporary depression, left them at tho period hero referred to, 1839-40, 
ns stated, twenty-six lakhs. 

t Treaty with tho Nizam, 12th Docombcr, 1822.— Treaties with Native 
Trinccs, printed by order of Parliament, 1825. 

a Tlio annual gain to tho Gaekwar was estimated at something more than 
twonty-two and a half lnltlis of rupees (£222,500), viz : 
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was considered favourable for imposing an additional BOOK II. 
burden upon tbe finances of Guzerat, in the shape of an chap. ix. 

augmented subsidy, that Prince was, therefore, required 

to increase the subsidiary force, by a battalion of infantry, 1819> 
and two regiments of cavalry, and to provide the requisite 
funds. It was at first proposed that they should be sup- 
plied by the transfer of Kattiwar, but as this was objected 
to by the court of Baroda, it was finally arranged that the 
Gaekwar should cede all the benefit which he had obtained 
from the perpetual farm of the Peshwa’s territories subject 
to the city of Ahmedabad, in perpetuity to his allies. 

Some exchanges of territory were at the same time 
effected . 1 

These were the principal territorial additions which 
were the results of the war, and which brought with thetft 
a valuable accession of revenue and population. They 
were still more important in a political respect. Besides 
the actual extension of territory, they opened the whole of 
India to British access. Malwa, Rnjputana, and a greatpart 
of the Dekhin had been almost closed against the British 
before the war, and the armies by which they were tra- 
versed beheld countries previously unknown. The do- 
minions of the Mahratta chiefs interposed an extensive " 
but compact barrier, separating the three Presidencies of 
Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, from each other, and from 
the principalities of Rnjputana. This barrier was now 
broken down, and the intervening country pierced in every 
direction by British districts and dependencies, which 
enabled the Government at once to exert its influence or 
employ its power, whenever either might be required for 


Tribute relinquished ----- 11,50,000 

Ahmedabad farm ..... 0,75,000 

Interest of a loan raised to pay off part of the debt to 

the Testova - ..... 1,00,000 


Rupees 22,25,000 

The averago revenue of Guzcrat for the three years, 1813-10, had amomted . 
to 71,90,000 rupees, nnd the expenses to 02,70,000 rupees, lca\tng a surplns of 
abovo eight lakhs per year. The debt to the Company had beon liquidated, 
and it was expected that all other encumbrances would be discharged in two * 
years more.— Letter from Bombay, August, 1817. These expectations were 
disappointed, as we shall hereafter have occasion to observe. 

1 Supplement to the Defensive Treaty with the Gaekwar, 0th November, 

1817, ratified by the Governor-General, 12th March, 1818, also additional 
article modifying exchanges and fixing tho value of Ahmedabad at 12,61,909 
rupees, CtU November, 1818. 
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BOOK II. dependants. At the time of tlie conquest of llalwa bj the 
ciiAr. jx. Mabrattas, they cither expelled from their possessions 

the Rajput chiefs, among whom the country was divided, 

1813. or, when those chiefs were too powerful, were satisfied to 
require from them an acknowledgment of allegiance, and 
payment of an annual tribute. The weaker Rajas, who 
were despoiled of their patrimonies, fled to the bills and 
forests, and, collecting armed followers, ravaged the dis- 
tricts of which they had been dispossessed. Unable to 
arrest their predatory incursions by force, the Mahratta 
rulers submitted to purchase their forbearance, and granted 
them fixed assignments on every village within their 
reach ; on condition that they desisted from plunder. The 
assignments were, in general, of small amount, but they 
w ere irregularly paid, and still more irregularly levied, and 
afforded a constant excuse for rapine and disorder. The 
number of claimants of this order, termed Grasias, from 
the nature of their demands, 1 was considerable. The more 
powerful Rajas were much fewer, but there were several 
tributary to Holkar, or Sindhia, or to both. In the gene- 
ral anarchy which had prevailed, their lands had been laid 
waste, and their means of discharging their tributes had 
been greatly reduced. But the means of enforcing pay- 
ment had been equally enfeebled, and long arrears had 
been suffered to accumulate, the liquidation of which was 
a fruitful subject of contention between them and their 
superior lords. By the intervention of the British func- 
tionaries, both descriptions of claims were adjusted. The 
assignments of the Grasias were commuted for fixed pay- 
ments by the public treasury, and arrangements were en- 
tered into for the gradual discharge of the arrears, and the 
regular payment of the stipulated tribute of the dependent 
Rajas. In this manner the states of Jabua and Karsing- 
gerh, dependencies of Holkar, and those of Amjira, Ratlam, 
Silana. Sitamow, and others tributary to Sindhia, were 
ma^e to contribute to the resources of the paramount 
power^ while protected against its extortion by the inter- 
position of the British Residents, 
r Little else occurred seriously to disturb the peaceable 
settlement of the Holkar state, although attempts were 

l Theyirere so termed from Gres, s. nouthfaJ, or as msch ss zzsj be pot 
Into the mouth at once. 



PRETENDERS TO THE PRINCIPALITY. 

made to dispute the title, and even the identity of the 
young Raja. The former had a claimant, with a preferable 
right, in the person of Hari Rao Holkar, the son of Etoji, 
the elder brother of Mulhar Rao, who was put to death by 
thePeshwa. The young man showed little inclination to 
dispute the pretensions of his cousin, but he was detained 
in easy confinement by the prudence of the minister. The 
attempt to contest the Raja’s personal identity was at- 
tended with more trouble. It was asserted that the young 
Raja had fled alone from Mahidpur, and concealed himself 
in an unfrequented part of the country so effectually that 
he could not be found. As, however, the British refused 
to treat with any authority except the Raja, Tantia J6g 
had provided for the occasion the supposititious prince 
who now bore the title. The story was well supported, 
and the appearance and deportment of the Pretender, 
gave it so much the air of probability, that several old 
servants of the family believed its authenticity. There 
was no difficulty in collecting troops — many of the dis- 
banded soldiers of Holkar's armies were wandering about 
the neighourhood, and were ready to join any cause which 
held out the promise of free quarters and unrestricted 
pillage. Active measures were, however, promptly adopted, 
and the insurrection was suppressed before it had attained 
maturity. Krishna, the pretended Mulhar Rao, was cap- 
tured, and proved to be the adopted son of a member of 
the family, of the age of the Raja, and not unlike "him in 
person. After a short confinement, he was set at liberty 
as not likely to be again formidable. With the exception 
of the occasional disturbances created by refractory de- 
pendants, the affairs of the Holkar state continued for 
several years to prosper, under the able administration of 
Tantia J6g, and the support and advice of Mr. Wellesley, 
the Resident. 

West of the territories of Holkar, extending towards 
Guzerat, are situated the two small states of «Dhar and 
Dewas, the governments of kindred chiefs. Theif an- 
cestors were Rajputs of the Powar tribe, but they had. 
migrated at an early period to the south, and had become 
naturalised as Mahrattas. Included among the Peshwa’s 
officers, they obtained assignments of land and tributes in 
Malwa upon the Mahratta conquest j and, although their 

VOL. n. u 
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iso JiisTOiiv or immsii india. 

HOOK H. |)rtMics«iuin had been minced to extreme iiuignificanecby 
riiw. k. diivrinionn among themselves, and the rncro-vlmicnla of 

Sindliia, Hollar, and tbn oilier more powerful Mahratta 

1 <*»'••• loadem, tlmy alill retained a portion of their patrimony, 
owl n place among tlm Mnlimlta princes of Malwn. Upon 
the advance of the British armies, they applied to bo 
taken under protection, and, its part of the plnn of cfTccV 
ini' n ttcltlemiml of Mnlwa, the application was, after some 
investigation, complied with. Allegiance, with military 
service on the one lmiul, and protection on the other, were 
the main conditions of tho contracts.' l)hav ceded to the 
British government ita claims of tribute on the It a j put 
principalities of Bniisivara and Dttngcrpnr, and ns security 
•for a pecuniary loan, tho province of Hainan for five years. 
This district was eventually restored to Dhnr. 

The relations established with Sindhiu have been already 
noticed. They continued unaltered, and IJowlat I tan 
seems to lmvo learned to rely nj>on the friendly disposition 
of the British authorities, with somo degree of confidence, 
although nimble to divest bimsolf wholly of suspicion of 
its ultimate designs against him. In his own language, 
• although it might ho possible for a man to become familiar 
with a tigor, and ontor Ids cell without the fear of instant 
dcstruolion, yet it would bo difficult to remove nil appre- 
hension from his mind that lie might at last become the 
prey of tho animal. Tho anticipation has not been falsified, 
although its verification was deferred. The actual conduct 
of his allies was, liowovor, calculated to confirm his re- 
liance. Tho contingent, under British officers, performed 
BOrviccs for Sindhia, which his other troops, perpetually in 
a atato of mutiny and ilisordor, wero unable to effect ; re- 
covered for him tho provinco of Gurra Ivota, from which 
liis offioors lmd boon expelled ; and reduced to submission 
tho chiefs Ajit Sing and Dhaukal Sing, who had succeeded 
to the rights and resolution of Jaysing of Raghugcrh. 
tfl'io latter of theso chiefs repeatedly foiled all attempts to 
t pro\'cnt his incursions into the settled territories, and do- 
t feated tho detaolunents sent against him. IIo was at 
length taken by Captain Blacker, with part of the contin- 
gent, when a compromise was effected, by which tho 

i Treaty with the Itaja of Dcwai, lSlb l)ccon>l>cr t ISIS, ami with tho Raja 
of Char, 10th January. ISIS. 
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Khychwari chiefs recovered the town of Baghugerli, and BOOK II. 
■were allowed pensions, in commutation of their other chap. x. 

claims. The contingent was effective also in enforcing 

Sindhia’ s authority in a domestic quarrel. Patankar, the 
governor of his districts in Guzerat, having withdrawn 
from court, and carried with him his son, who had been 
betrothed to the Raja’s daughter, the recovery of the 
bridegroom, as well as the preservation of his dependen- 
cies, were objects, for the realisation of which, the contin- 
gent was successfully employed. Sindhia had recourse 
also to the British government for assistance under the 
pecuniary difficulties by which he was constantly embar- 
rassed. His own habits of life, and the expense of on 
armed rabble, useless in the altered condition of India, and 
at all times as formidable to those in whose service they’ 
were enlisted as to their enemies, occasioned a surplus 
expenditure, which left the prince at the mercy of the 
bankers and money-lenders of his* court, and perpetuated 
the 'mismanagement of his territory, by the practice of 
payment of loans through assignments on the revenue. 

Still Sindhia preferred a struggle with his difficulties to a 
resignation of his independence ; and, although he pro- 
fessed indifference as to what might become of his country 
after his death, he steadily persisted in declining to con- 
tract any subsidiary alliance. 

A general agreement, stipulating for the co-operation of 
the Nawab of Bhopal with the British divisions in the 
part of Malwa contiguous to the principality, had been 
entered into at the commencement of the campaign. A 
formal compact was not executed until the principal 
events of the war had occurred. A treaty was then con- 
cluded, in which the Nawab acknowledged the supremacy 
of the British Government, and received the assurance of 
its protection. No tribute was imposed, but the Nawab 
agreed to furnish a contingent force of six hundred horse, 
and one thousand foot, whenever required ; and to assist, 

•in case of necessity, with all his troops. In ihquitjil of 
his services against the Pindaris, a valuable accession of » 
territory was granted to him from the possessions of the« 

Yinchur Kar, which had devolved upon the British ; and, 
a,t a subsequent date, the fort of Islnmnagar, obtained by 
oxcliange from Sindhia, was restored to Bhopal. This was 
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poculiitfly gratoful to tho Nawab and his Mohammedan 
subjects, as it was tho first strong place acquired by Dost 
Mohammed, tho founder of tho family, and was made his 
caj/tal. It had boon taken by Sindhia’s predecessor by 
tnoachery, and tho strongtk of tho fortress rendered its 
■/ocovory by force hopeless. It was situated within a Bhort 
distance of Bhopal, and its occupation by a Maliratta gar- 
rison was a perpetual insult and annoyance. Its restora- 
tion was, therefore, a Bubject of national rejoicing to tho 
Bhopal Pathans, and drew forth expressions of tho warmest 
gratitude from Nazar Mohammod. There was no reason 
to quostion his sincerity ; but ho did not live long enough 
to attest it by his acts, and his early death was attended 
by circumstances ill-adapted to secure tho consolidation 
and prosperity of his principality. A few months after 
tho conclusion of the treaty, Nawab Nazar Mohammed 
was killed by a pistol shot. Ho had rotired to the interior 
apartments of his palftco, in company with his infant 
daughter and his brotlior-in-law, Faujdar Khan, a boy but 
oight ypars of ago. Thoro were no grounds to Buspect 
treason, except tho relationship of the Begum and her 
brother to Ghaus Mohammod, whom Vizir Mohammed had 
virtually deposed ; and tho affection of tho Begum, and 
tho tender years of tho boy, aB well as tho circumstances 
under which tho Nawab perished, satisfied tho authorities, 
by whom a strict investigation was 6ct on foot, that the pis- 
tol must havo been accidentally fired by Faujdar Khan, in 
play with his brother-in-law. 1 Upon the doath of tlio 
Nawab, tho ohiof members of tho family, and of tho court, 
in tho exercise of a privilege sanctioned by the usages of 
of tho principality, olectod, in concert with tho British 
Resident, tho son of Amir Mohammed, the elder brother 
of tho Nawab, who had been debarred from tho succes- 
sion by the will of Vizir Mohammod, and tho oxigency of 
tho timos, to which his character was unfitted. The suc- 
cession was restored to his son, but on tho condition of 
his betrothal to tho infant daughter tho only child of 
Nazar Mohammed ; and that, during tho minority of tho 
1 parties, tho government should be administered by tho 
Begum, as Rogcnt, aided by two of tho principal members 
of tho family, and tho counsels of tho Resident. Although 
> Major llculcy, fcc.— Sco Malcolm, Central India, 1. 417. 
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the advance of Bhopal proved less rapid than had been BOOK II. 
anticipated by the sanguine expectations of Sir John Mai- chap. x. 

coltn, it continued to be well governed, and to prosper 

under the new administration. The Begum, notwith- 18 19 - 
standing her youth, being now about nineteen, had been 
highly educated according to the system of Mohammedan 
instruction, and proved herself a woman of ability, reso- 
lution, and judgment. 

The greatest gainers by the change of affairs in central 
India should have been the princes of Rajputana, and they 
did not fail to reap important benefits from the revolution, 
although their own wretched management frustrated, in 
some degree, the natural tendency of events. They were 
comprehended under two classes, secondary and principal,, 
including under the first head the petty chiefs of Bans- 
wara, Dungerpur, Pertabgerh, Sirohi, Krishnagerh, Kerauli, 

Bundi, and Kotah j and under the second, the more power- 
ful and distinguished Rajas of Udaypur, Jaypur, Jodhpur, 

Jesselmer and Bhikaner. With each of these, formal 
engagements were contracted, upon the general ‘basis of 
subordinate cooperation, and acknowledged supremacy. 

The Rajput princes of the inferior order, who, strong in » 
the formation of their country and their native courage, 
compelled the Mahmtta invaders to substitute tribute for 
subjugation, are found chiefly in a rugged country, west of 
the sources of the Chambal, between Malwa and Guzerat, 
known by the denomination of Bagar and Kanthal. In 
the former were situated Banswara and Dungerpur, while 
the Raj of Pertabgerh was considered equivalent to the 
latter. The Raja of Banswara had negotiated at Baroda 
for an alliance in 1812, offering to pay three-eighths of his 
revenue in requital of the protection of his territory and 
principality. He was referred to Delhi, and an envoy was 
accredited to the Political Agent, who, when it was resolved 
to take the Rajputs under the tegis of British power, was 
instructed to conclude a treaty under the termsquoposed. 1 
The Raja disavowed his agent, but declared himself ’to be 
still desirous of British protection, and a second treaty^ 
was framed and ratified, by which, in lieu of a proportion 

> Treaty, 10th September, 1818, and 25th December, 1818. Treaties, Mar- 
quis of Hastings’ Administration, xeix. evil. Agreement with Bhawani Sing, 

11th February, 1823. 
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ROOK II. of the revenue, the Raja engaged to pay to tho British 
citAr.x. Government the arrcarn of tribute duo to Dliar, and 

to continue the payment annually, in a Beale of pro- 

18K>. gressive augmentation, until it should rise to tho amount 
that might bo required for the military defence of 
the country— the final tribute not to exceed three-eighths 
of the revenue. 1 In the event of delay, or failure of pay- 
ment, a British agent should bo appointed to receive the 
collection. The terms of tho engagement formed with the 
Baja of tho neighbouring stato of Dungorpur,* a kinsman 
of tho Rana of Udaypnr, were precisely the same as those 
with the Nawab of Bansrvara. Tho Raja died in July, 
1819, and was succeeded by his son, Bhawani Sing, who 
•was placed upon his cushion of sovereignty by the assis- 
tant to the Political Agent in Malwa. 

Tho Raja of Pcrtabgerh was also a scion of tho ruling 
family of Udaypur. He had been tributary to Holkar, but 
had been released from his dependence on that chief, by a 
treaty concluded with him in 1804, by Colonel Murray,- 
commanding t he Guzerat division. This treaty, and others 
concluded on the samo occasion, with tho petty Rajas in 
this part of India, woro never formally ratified by the 
British Government, and had no other result than that of 
exposing tho chiefs to tho vindictive resentment of thd 
Mahrattas. Pcrtabgerli bad experienced its full share of 
the ovil consequences of a precipitate contract, and readily 
sought relief in a now and better guaranteed agreement. 
Protection was promised, as was assistance against the 
mountain tribes of tho neighbourhood, and against the 
Raja’s refractory subjects, 5 in return for which the Raja 
agreed to pay, by instalments, the arrears of tribute due 
to Holkar, and a gradually increasing annual tribute, until 
it should reach a stipulated sum, 4 Under these arrange- 

1 The arrears were estimated at 35,000 rupees, which were to be paid in 
ttyree years. The tribute for three years was fixed at 17,000, 20.000. and 
2!>,000 respectively. In 1827-8, the Banswara tribute amounted to 30,000 
rupees, it atterwards declined to 25,000.— Sutherland. In the Commons’ 
Report, App. Pol. p. 168, the tribute of Banswara for 1827-S, is called 130,000 
rupees, and that of the two preceding years, sCTerally 50,000 and 40,000. 

• * Treaty with Sri .Teswant Slug, Hiya of Dungerpur, 11th December, 1818. 

Treaties, Marquis of Hastings’ Administration, ciii. 

* Agreement with the Raja of Pcrtabgerh, O.h December, 1518. Treaties. 
Hastings' Papers, c. 

* 72,000 rupees. This again was paid to the Government of Hoikst. tne 
British Government, although ehimingjthe allegiance and tribute of rertabgern 
for itself, agreeing to pay to Holkar the same sum as the latter amounted to. - 
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merits, this petty state continued to prosper, notwitli- BOOK II. 
standing the occasional occurrence of domestic dissension. chai*. x. 

One important benefit realised to these feeble principalities 

was their extrication from a swarm of military adventurers, 1819, 
chiefly Arabs, Sindhis, and Mekranis, who, called in to 
engage in their mutual quarrels, had become, to a great 
extent, masters of the country. The dismissal of these 
mercenaries formed au article in each of the several en- 
gagements, but as it would have been incapable of fulfil- 
ment by the princes themselves, the employment of British 
troops was essential to its accomplishment ; and by their 
aid a burthen that pressed heavily , upon the resources of 
the state was thrown off. Above four thousand merce- 
naries were expelled, in the course of two years, from the 
country west of the Ghambal. The benefit afforded by 
the repression of the incursions of the Bhils and Mhers 
was also of great magnitude, not only to the several states, . 
but to Malwa and Hindustan ; the roads to which, from 
Guzerat and the sea-coast, lay through Dungerpur and . 
Banswara, and being now rendered secure from robbery and 
murder, were again thrown open to foreign traffic.* 

The Rajput ruler of Sirohi, a small principality on the 
south-eastern borders of Jodhpur, early applied to the ' 
British Resident at Baroda to be taken under protection. 

The position of this state in the line of commhnication 
between Rajputana and Guzerat recommended the forma- 
tion of an alliance with the Raja, and the overture was 
favourably received. The conclusion of any agreement 
was delayed by the claims preferred by the Raja of Jodhpur, 
who maintained that Sirohi was included among his tribu- 
tary dependencies. The claim was denied, although it was 
admitted that military incursions had been occasionally 
inflicted on Sirohi by the Raja of Jodhpur, or some of his 
Thakurs, for the purpose of levying arbitrary contribu- 
tions . 1 No engagements of allegiance or protection had 

1 The petty and harassing nature of these incursions may tt best conceived 
from examples. The village _ and lands of Srivara on the frontiers Of Sirohi, 
had been subjected to a contribution levied by a body of Jodhpur troops, about * 

once in three years, of one hundred and eighty rupees (say £18). In 1818-Jj), 
a demand was made of 1,400 rupees (£140), which the village being unable to 
pay, the invaders accepted a promissory note for 800 rupees (not likely ever to 
be honoured), and a mare valued at 600 rupees, for the balance. The two 
villages of Baniwara had been made in like manner, to pay 300 rupees ; in the 
same year, they were plundered to the extent of 1,000 rupees, were obliged to 
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tones. Kamuli,' a still smaller principality, on llio onstorn 
limit of .Taypnr, early applied for British protection. Tho 
tribute paid by the Baja to the Mahrattos was remitted : 
and no conditions but those of general allegiance, and 
military service when required, wore stipulated. Tho 
advantages of tho engagement were entirely on the aide 
of the Baja ; and no interference has ever been exercised 
in his territory. Ho has, nevertheless, been unable to 
resist the bias of his natural propensity to embark in 
hazardous scenes of strife and peril, and was known to 
have furnished military aid to Bhurtpur, on an occasion 
which will be hereafter noticed.® It was not thought 
necessary to visit with soverity a breach of faith so insig- 
nificant in its consequences. 

Tho engagements that were entered into with the slalbs 
of Haruvati, or Bundi and Kota, were of more substantive 
importance, and were an essential part of the political 
system adopted by tho Govcrftor-Goneml. Tho treaty 
with Bundi relieved it of all tribulo formerly paid to 
Holkar, and transferred to the British Government, the 
collection of that which had been reserved to Sindliin, 
amounting to eighty thousand rupees. Tho lands which 
had been appropriated by llolkar within the limits of 
Bundi, were also restored to tho Baja.® The grounds on 
which this state had deserved tho bounty of the British 
Government, — tho assistance afforded to Colonel Monson, 
on his retreat, have been already adverted to. The Baja 
died in the middle of 1821, and his son, Bam Sing, a boy 
of eleven years of age, was placed on the cushion, by tho 
British agent in Bajputaua, who conferred upon the youth 
the ‘ iika,’ or mark of sovereignty, us tho representative 
of tho paramount Lord. A council of Begcncy was ap- 
pointed of four principal ministers of tho Baja ; but it 
was soon after dissolved by tho influenco of tho queen 
mother, who assumed tho character of Begont, and ap- 
pointed her own minister. On his death, in tho beginning 

i Treaty with the ltaja of Karauli, 9th November, 1817. Ibid. lxJix. 

* “ Wien the British Government was Involved tn the Uurroese war, nnd 
Bhurtpnr prepared for defence, under the usurpation of Biirjnn Sill, there vras 
no doubt that Keraoll rent troops to the aid cf the usurper, nnd assembled 
troops for its own defence. L-n the full of that fortress, Kcraotl made strong 
protestations of attachment, nnd It was not deemed necessary to take any 
serious notice of Its proceedings."— Sutherland, 113. 

3 Treaty wltUBIshcn Sing ltaja of Bundi, 10th l’cbruury, 1818. Treaties, xcl. 
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HOOK tl. of lSil.'l, Iho young Raja nominated a successor, tritliout 
x. consulting tli«* j*olith\il agent j hut, ns ilappcared Hint the 

— . r |,„irn r.'itn judicious, it was confirmed ; nnd the state, 

under able management, continued prosperous. Jn the 
iinino year, Ui*» young Raja, then in his twelfth year, mnr- 
ried tt princess of Jaypur, who was in her twenty-fifth, the 
disparity of years being more tlmti compensated by the 
honour of the alliance. Tlio connexion v;iu» productive, r.t 
n Inter dale, of disnatroun consequences. 

The real ruler of Kota, the Raj Itana, Zalim Sing, had, 
from the first, associated himself with the policy of tlio 
British Government, nnd had at once entered inton treaty 
of alliance. It wok concluded with the Hoveroign of whom 
Zaliin Sing professed to ho the minister, the Malia Rno, 
Utned Sing, The tributes heretofore paid to the Moliraltas, 
were made payable, according to a stipulated scale, to the 
British Government. 

The exorcise of the supremo authority ofIColn,hy Zalim 
Sing, was apparently conformable to the wishes of theltaja 
Uined Sing, who, being of an unambitious and indolent 
disposition, rejoiced to he exempted from the cares of 
government, lie was not subjected to any personal re- 
' strninl ; maintained n show of state ; nnd was treated by 
Zalim Sing with tlio utmost deference. Still he had been 
so little hbard of, or known in tlio transactions of central 
India, for many years past, that the British Govormnont 
looked only to liis representative ; nnd was prepared, at 
tlio period of the negotiations with Kota, to have acknow- 
ledged Zalim Sing ns the head of the principality. That 
prudout cliiofs regard for the opinion of Rajputnnn, which, 
liowovor indifferent to tho appropriation of the authority, 
would linvo severely condemned the usurpation of the 
titlo of Raja, dotorred him from taking advantage of 
tho friendly disposition or ignorance of his allies ; and 
the treaty was designated as having been framed with 
tlio (Raja, through tho administrator of tlio affairs of 
ICotn. i This t was considered, howover, an insufficient re- 
cognition of Zalim Sing's nctnal power, nnd a supplemen- 
tary article was therefore framed, by which, whilo tho 
succession of tho principality was acknowledged to bo 
vested in tho son of Umcd Sing, it was also provided that 
the administration should bo in liko manner heritable, and 
after being exercised by tbo Raj Rana Zalim Sing, should 
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descend to his ohh'st son and Inn heirs in regular succes- 
sion in perpetuity thus sanctioning the co-cxist cnco of 
n double government and virtually guaranteeing llio 
pcrjvetual independence of a hereditary minister. The in- 
conveniences of such n guarantee were soon manifested. 

The Itnjaof Ivota, limed Kno, died in December, 1819, 
and was succeeded by his eldest son Kesari Sing.’ Tho 
young grinee submitted, although with impatience, to tho 
coni ml of thonged minister, but cherished nn insnpcmblo 
dislike to the eldest son of Znlim King, and insisted on hm 
right to choose his own confidential advisor and eventual 
minister in the person of Govardlian l)as, the younger Bon 
of the Raj Itana, and tho new sovereign's early associate 
and friend. In the prosecution of his purpose, tho Rno 
adopted measures which menaced the political authority 
of Zalitn Sing, and the Governor General, in conformity 
with the principle of tho supplementary article of the 
treaty, directed the Political Agent in Rnjputnnn, Captain 
Tod, to interfere nud uphold tho minister again-t the Raja, 
to the extent oven, if necessary, of dei>osing Jho lnttcr. 
His dismissal of Govanlhau Dan was demanded, but the 
demand was resisted, until troops were employed to Bur-, 
round tho fort and prohibit the entrance of supplies, by 
which the Raja was starved into a tempomry acquiescence.' 
Govnrdlinn Das was obliged to withdraw from Koto, mid n 
Booming reconciliation was effected between the veteran 
minister and the Raja. It was not of long duration : ns 
soon as the Resident bad led the city, the quarrel revived 
with enhanced violence, mid broke out into actual hostili- 
ties. Kesari Sing became alarmed and fled to Delhi, wlicro 
lie was detained until he promised torulincpiiidi all preten- 
sion to interfere in tho administration of his government. 
Tliis promise he also broke, and, returning to Rajpntano, 
had recourse to Bundi and Javpur for aid. The senso of 


• Supplementary Article. The rontrafiliig jartlct hr rrr Hist, ltd Malts 
Ran Omed Sine, the principality rhaltdefrcnd to till chicft ?m and liclr appa- 
rent, Mnharaj Kownr Ketinur Ship, and lila heir? In rrsitlar sncitvlon and 
]<rpcluUy i and that Hie cnlltr adinlnl'tratlnn of the affair? of tho principality 
fhall be vested In IinJ liana Zallm Sin?, and nfirr him In Ills chief l ran, Kpo.ir 
Mndhn Slnp, «nd lictra In repular *n«v"lon In pcrj-rtully. Concluded at 
Delhi, Fchrunry •.*0ih, ISIS. lhl» article t.s not found In the Collection of the 
llastlntn Vapor*, nor In any Varlinmcntary Collection. It If Riven In n collec- 
tion of Treaties primed at llombny, apparently under tlic sanction of the 
Government. 

’ Sutherland calls him Krishna Sing, hut the public documents have Kljliore 
(for Kesari t) Slug. 
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BOOK II. tho C'ltinlry wn*t tinivetrnllyin hi« favour, Notwilhalaiid- 
ciiai*. x. inj: Zt ilim Kind's unquestionable merits', his encroachments 

* on the hereditary rights of the Raja were regarded as a 

I** 1 11 '* dereliction of his duties as a subject, and as an indefen- 
sible and traitorous usurpation. Encouragement was 
given by the ruling authorities of different stales to Re- 
ran Sing to assert his claims, and many of the Rajput 
chiefs brought their followers to his standard, so that in a 
short time he lmd assembled six thousand men. It is 
questionable if Zalitn Sing, left to liis own resources, 
could have maintained himself against his lawful Prince, 
lint the British troops were at hand to uphold his disloy- 
alty. An action was fought at Mangrole, in which Tvesari 
Sing was defeated. Prithvi Sing, his younger brother, and 
many of the chiefs who had embraced his cause were 
hilled, and the Raja made his escape with no more than 
three hundred house : the rest were dispersed. Finding 
that his attempts to throat- off the yoke of his minister, 
while so powerfully supported, were hopeless, Kcsari Sing 
submitted, to the pleasure of the British Government, and 
was replaced in his titular sovereignty; a fixed stipend 
was assigned to him for his subsistence, and ho was allow- 
ed to maintain a small body guard of horse and foot, but 
his authority was restricted to his own immediate depend- 
ants, and tho real rule of Kota was once more confirmed 
to tho Raj Rana. Zalina Sing died in little more than two 
years after tho restoration of the Raja, and was succeeded 
as minister by liis sou Mndhu Sing. The animosity be- 
tween the servant and tho master, and the want of ability 
and character in both, demanded the continued presence 
of a Resident at Kota, and imposed upon him the duty of 
preserving unimpaired tho respective rights and privileges 
of tho minister and the Raja* 

Wo have now to review the relations which were formed 

1 It was a subjeet of regret to tins British Government, on the death of 
Zallm Slug, that r, division of territory could not, consistently with the terms 
of the trea-y, he made between tho Baja of Kola and Madlm Sins. After many 
years of hesitation this arrangement was carried into effect, and put an end to 
the contest between incompatible hereditary successions. In 1S3S, the panics 

nsri.cd.ot the instance of the British Government, to a partition of the country. 
Ilic ItaJ Rnno, the son and successor of Madl.u Sing, received oue-thlrd of tbe 
dominions of Koto, thenceforward termed Jhalawar. The rrmalnlns two- 
tlilrds contlnned In tho occupancy of the Malta Rao Ram Sing, the nephew 
and adopted son of Kcsari Sing. — Bengal and Agra Gazetteer, 11. part 1L, 
p. 107. 
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with tho more eminent Rnjpul slates; and first with the HOOK 11. 
Rana of Udaypur, the anxiety of which prince to he shcl- cn.\r. x. 

lured by British protection from the outrages and insolence 

of the Mahrattas and Pathiuis had been signified to the 
British Resident at Delhi, long before tho altered policy of 
the Government allowed it. to gratify his wishes. As soon 
ns tho abandonment of tho principle of non-interforeneo 
was known, the Vakils of tho Rana presented themselves 
at Delhi, and a treaty was speedily concluded by which 
Udaypur became tributary to the British, on account of 
protection against every other claimant. 1 The tribulo 
was fixed at one •fourth of the revenue for the first fivo 
years, and after that, three-eighths in perpetuity. 4 But 
the more reninrkablc feature in tho treaty was, tho acknow- 
ledgment. of the supremacy of thu British Government by 
a state which, amidst all its disasters and distress, had. 
never recognised a superior in either Mohammedan or 
Mahralta. Nor had Udaypur ever paid regular tribute to 
the Mahrattas, although heavy contributions had been 
levied from time to time, and alienations of territory had 
been enforced as tho price of forbearance, or ns the re- 
quital of subsidiary service. All lands which had beei^ 
assigned unnutliorisedly, or had been seized by tho officers 
of Sindhia and Holkar for no adequate reason, 5 .the British 
Government undertook to recover, confirming those grants 
which had been voluntarily made. The Resident was also 
empowered to redeem on behalf of the Rana tho domains 
of the Crown which, in the recent, relaxation of nil law and 
authority, had been silently usurped by his most power- 
ful vnssals. The Resident was able to ofTect this object 
by remonstrance and persuasion, and the Thnkurs con- 
sented to restore all lands usurped from the Rana or each 
other since a.i>. 17GG ; to observe faithfully their allegiance, 
and to discharge the duties under which they held their 
possessions. 1 They also engaged to abstain from mutual 

4 * 

i Treaty villi the Ttnja of Udnvpur, IHtli January, ISIS. ^Treaties, xc. 

s Slndhla claimed three-fifths ot the revenue, and the Ohoutls or fourth, 
besides, hut upon no equitable grounds, and his claims svero set aside. For « 
several years no tribute was realized. From 1B24-5 to 182G-7, nearly threo 
lakhs were annually exacted, hut this was found to press too heavily oft tho 
revenues. The last returns arc about one lakh nnd a half (£lf',000). 

5 These amounted, according to Captain Tod, to an annual revenue of 
above thirty lakhs of rupees. Sixteen having been appropriated by Slndhla's 
captains, fourteen by ltolhar's. — MS. 

1 Among them was the attendance for three months alternately at Court in 
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HOOK It. J.oMiHiir.., to linrlxitir no banditti, to commit no violence 
x. on tr.wcllera an<l trailer), and to chorifih their peajqintry. 

— — - Tlu-'O obligations wore fulfilled with various degrees of 

1R20, fidelity, mid the growth of the country in prosjserity was 
progressive, although retarded hy the ini]irovidcnce and 
extravagance of the I hum, I’hirn Sing, hy which, after 
Dome yearn, he was plunged into ernharmssments little in- 
ferior to those from which ho had been extricated hy the 
British alliance. His revenue, however, ns well as the 
condition of the country improved. In 1817, the royal 
lands returned scarcely a yearly sum of three thousand 
rupees ; in 1821, they yielded about eleven lahlis. In the 
course of four years the inhabited houses of the capital 
increased from three thousand to ten thousand. 1 Bhilara, 
a Commercial town of importance, and once containing 
Iwclvo thousand families, but which latterly had not n 
single inhabitant, recovered, in less than a year, seven 
hundred families, among whom were many merchants and 
bankers. Commerce again Ijccamo active, and travelling 
comparatively secure; and cultivation transformed the 
wildomcss which had spread over the country, in conse- 
quence of its depopulation, to fields of grain, reaped 
without fear of their being laid waste by bands of mercen- 
ary Pathnns or predatory Mahrnttas. 1 

Tito rcucwnl of the alliance with Jaypur had been most 
earnestly solicited by tho Baja as early as 1815, but a 


command of a body of their own followers, •* In order to phe strength and 
respectability to the executive government.” The articles of agree m ent are 
given by Mr. lTin«cp, II. 302. 

i According to the liana's own etatement to Captain Tod, “ when Jsmsldd 
Khan (the officer left by Amir Khan in eharpe of the liana) was hcrc.no re- 
spectable roan could walX the streets without helm; Mired, and, nn'.ers he paid 
a snm of money, he was stripped. Men’s wives and lianchtcrs were forcibly 
torn from their dwellings. liad the Kritish not been here at this moment, the 
rents of the surroundin'.' fields would hate been In requisition, and parties of 
mercenary troops encamped in the valley. We were obliscd to pluck the sour 
fruit before it was ripe, or it svas taken from ns.” 

3 lllshop llcbcr pasted tliroush Uilaypur and the neljthbourincnajput States 
on the 'em}' to Gnrcrat. in the leslnnine of 1*23, at a time when the country 
■was sufferins frfin the effects of a season of droucht, tut lie frequently 
notices thi abundant crops of wheat, taricy, and joppics. He also passed 
through Bidiwara. and describes It us a larpe town with a greater appearance 
of trndc, industry, and moderate but widely diffu«ed wealth and comfort, than 
lie had seen since lie left foetid. The streets were tail of carts laden withcorn 
and flour, the shops stored with nil kinds of woollen, felt, cotton and hardware 
poods, and the matness of their workmanship in Iron surpassed what he could 
have expected to sec. The people nnanimously ascribed the renovation of 
their town to Captain Tod.— Narrative of n Journey, &e., ii. 40. 
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compliance with hlr* requisition wn« the subject of much I!f*OK II, 
doubt ami «1i>-cti*<h>n. as we have already had occasion lo x. 

observe. The tlovernor-Ocner.il, c«>n**idrring it to he mi ■ 
es'-entinl part of hl*« plan* for the suppression of prcda- 
tory warfare, carried the question in tlm affirmative, and 
the lbVidrnt at Delhi was authorised to enter into n ne- 
gotiation with the day pur envoys. They, however, then 
held bach, in conformity with the ]*olicy of tluir court, 
which anticipated relief from the exaction*, of Amir Khan, 
bv the ni>'re rumour of a British alliance, from the forma- 
tion of which it was deterred hv the opposition of the 
nobles the advice of Jo.lhpur, and the menace of Siudhia 
that lie would join Amir Khan if the negotiation pro- 
ceeded. Tiie expectation was in part realised. Amir 
Khan suspended operations, and the court of .Taypnr, 

Imping to conclude n treaty with him on advanbigeriw 
terms marked their indifference to the British alliance, 
by Middenly pmj*os'mp conditions which were inadmiraiblc. 

The negotiation wnsdeclarvd to he at. rm end, hut fresh 
applications from the Uaja to the Governor-General led to 
its renewal. It was again broken o(T, the amount of the 
Fiihiddy being objected toby the agents, and the Minister, 
of JavpUT declaring in open court that, they had never 
been nuthori' cd to accede to any pecuniary payment for 
a subsidiary force. Tin* envoys, nevertheless, remnined at 
Delhi, confident that the intercomr** with Amir lvlmn 
would end in disappointment, and that the llnja must 
eventually throw himself on British protection, They 
judged rightly, and after three years' vacillation, a treaty 
was concluded with Jnypur. Protection was promised on 
the one part, ami allegiance on the other ; and to defray 
the expense of the military defence of the Iky, was hence- 
forth the duty of the protect *'d power. Jaypur agreed lo 
pay ns a tribute a progressively augmenting subsidy until 
it amounted to eight lakhs annually — at which sum it 
should he fixed until the revenue nmounted^o forly’lakhs * 
n-year, when five-sixteenths of the. excess wore to he added 
lo the sum of eight laklis.' The state was released from * 

* lYrntr with .lavj up, 2nd At'rfl. |*||. l/ratlr*. xcv. The irvjnwt i?f 
Jayj'ar *t*rc jnvstly «»tcrr»t*nl. in th«* f:nt «!\ jrarsthPCDilcrtltm fell rhort 
1«y fivr laUlifttf the whole x«tn rtlf>alv.t.l; in thr r.^xt l\v<* by Irn tahh*; and, 
by the la«*t ntvount*, Amounted to no im«ir than thirty-i-hc i&Uix. I'ol. 

Hebert, ji. lh*. iirn^aJand ActtUiatettccr.U, It. 121. 
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f. nil other claim*. An usual in all the engagements con- 
f rooted at this reason, n clause was inserted, acknowledging 
■ tins Raja and his successors ahsolutc rulers of their terri- 
tory awl dependants. The treaty was scarcely concluded 
when interference in the internal government of Jnypur 
became necessary to preserve it from the horrors of a civil 
war. 

The constitution of the Rajput states assigns a voice in 
the management of public affairs, to certain of the chief 
nobles, or Thakurs, of the principality, each of whom 
fills much the same position as that of a feudal baron in 
the middle ages ; holding his lands by tenure of military 
service, governing them with independent power, engaged 
frequently in hostilities with liis neighbours, and singly, 
or in coalition with other chiefs, sometimes taking up 
arms against liis liege lord. Under an active and prudent 
Raja, the Thakurs might he subjected to control ; hut 
Jagat Sing, dissolute and indolent, had aggravated by his 
defects, the disorders induced by foreign invasion, and had 
suffered ti e power of the Raja to fall into insignificance 
and contempt by the impunity with which he permitted 
,his great vassals to encroach upon the demesne of the 
crown, or the imprudence with which he alienated his 
revenues hi favour of military or religious persons, on 
conditions which they wholly disregarded. It becamo 
necessary to interfero to prefect his power from annihi- 
lation ; and a minister having been appointed with the 
sanction anti support of Sir David Ochtcrlony, who united 
the chief civil and military authority in this part of Raj- 
putana, many of the grants to undeserving individuals 
were resumed ; and it was proposed to the Tlinkurs to 
assent to an arrangement, similar to that effected at 
Udavpur, by which they should consent to relinquish their 
usurpations. Their assent was not obtained until an 
example) had been made of the most refractory, and the 
Etrorfg-holds , of Kusalgerh and Madhurajpur had been 
captured by British troops. Before, however, any compre- 
hensive arrangement was accomplished, Jagat Sing died. 
He left no heir. The succession wns claimed by Man 
Sing, son of the late Raja’s elder brother ; but he was un- 
acceptable to the Thakurs, being bom of a woman of 
inferior rank ; and ho was set aside in favour of a boy, said 
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to lmvo been adopted by the Raja in his dying moments. ROOK II. 
The genuineness of the adoption was questioned, but the ciiai*. a-. 

opportune birth of a posthumous son, by one of the ltanis, 

rendered its validity unimportant. A dispute, however, 
arose for the ministry. Tho infant Raja’s mother was 
acknowledged regent ; but the appointment of her minister 
was demanded by the majority of the chiefs, who com- 
bined to place Bliyri Sal, one of their body, at the bead of 
the state. The Political Agent was again obliged to inter- 
pose in order to protect the life of the actual minister, 

Mohan Ram, whom ho had all along supported ; but ns 
the party opposed to him was of sufficient influence to 
nullify all his acts, it was thought prudent to yield to his 
dismission, and acquicsco in tho elevation of Bliyri Sal. 

This was sufficient to creato a new opposition, and a con- 
test for power arose between tho new minister and tlio 
officers and servants of tho interior of the palace, whore 
tho two principal widows of Jng*at Sing intrigued for tho 
promotion of their creatures, and, according to popular 
scandal, their paramours. To obviate the mischief thus 
engendered, and to arrest tho misappropriation of tho 
resources of tho Btatc, which wero lavishly alienated by . 
both parties to secure adherents, it was determined to 
establish a permanent .Resident at Jaypur; and although 
the measure was equally distasteful to both factions, 

Major Stewart was sent to Jaypur, in that capacity, in 1821. 

This interposition was vindicated, not only by a regard 
for tho interests of tho minor Raja, but for those of tho 
British Government, ns tho prodigal dissipation of tho 
revenue was likely to prevent tho punctual payment of 
the tribute. The interposition of tho Resident was, in 
the first instance, restricted to advice, but this was found 
ineffectual to remedy the evils of a divided administra- 
tion — the influence of Jhota Ram, tho fnvourito of tho 
Regent Rani, neutralising the authority of Bliyri Sal, and 
oncouraging resistance to his orders. More positive inter- 
ference was therefore had recourso to, anti th<» Rani 
mother was threatened with tho transfer of tho Regency * 
to tho other widow of the Raj, who was of superior rank, 
being the daughter of tho Raja of Jodhpur, unless she 
consented to tho removal of her favourite. Jhota Ram 
was accordingly sent from court, and tho solo authority 
VOL. h. x 
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vested for a while in Bhyri Sal. The Rani had, however, a 
strong party among the Thakurs, and the arrangement 
continued undisturbed only as long as it received the 
decided and vigorous support of the British Government. 
These dissensions prevented the principality of Jaypur 
from deriving the full advantage to have been expected 
from the expulsion of the predatory hordes by which it 
had been so long and so mercilessly ravaged. 

The Government of Jodhpur early signified its willing- 
ness to contract an alliance upon the conditions which 
had been deolined in 1804. A treaty was accordingly con- 
cluded oh the same terms as those formed with the other 
Rajput states. Jodhpur received military protection on 
condition of acknowledging the supremacy of the British 
power, and affording, when required, a force of fifteen 
hundred horse, or, in time of need, the whole of itB dis- 
posable troops. The tribute paid to Sindhia, amounting 
to one lakh and eight thousand rupees a-year, was thence- 
forth payable to the British Government. The absolute 
authority of the Raja and his successors over their own 
dominions was admitted. 1 The treaty was concluded 
with Man Sing, as represented by the Prince Regent, 
Chatur Sing, the Raja, as we have seen, being at this time, 
or affectjng to be, incapable of exercising the adminis- 
tration, and having withdrawn from public affairs. Chatur 
Sing died before the treaty was ratified ; but the time had 
not yet come for the Raja to throw off the mask, and the 
state was governed by Salim Sing, the chief of Pokum, 
and son of the Sawai Sing, murdered by Amir Khan, and 
by Akhai Chand, the latter as Dewan, or chief civil and 
financial minister. These were the leaders of the faction 
hostile to the Raja, and by whose aid the regency of the 
Prince had been maintained. 

As soon as the cessation of military operations per- 
mitted, Sir David Ochterlony visited Jodhpur to ascertain 
th# real state of parties, and early received private inti- 
mation from the Raja that he proposed to resume the 
reins 'of government. 2 He was encouraged in his resolu- 

* i 

l Treaty •with the Baja of Jodhpur, 6th January, 1818. Treaties, taxbc- 

» He wrote to the General privately, stating that he had been waiting for 
assurances of the friendship of the British Government for three years, during 
which he had never shaved nor changed his apparel. He had now done both. 
—MS. Records. 
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iion : 1ml, although lie held out the British alliance ns an HOOK 11. 
object of (error (o his disobedient unities, he suffered vhav. *• 
some lime to elapse before he manifested the full extent — — — * 
of his designs. Become n master in the nrl of dissimuln- 
lion, lie exhibited no resentment towards ihe usurjHJrs of 
liis power, and permilled thorn, with Mich a semblance of 
confidence ns to lull their suspicions, to retain their 
ministerial functions. They paid the penalty of their 
imprudence. As toon as the Baja's projects were mature, 

Hit* city of Jodhpur was startled by the appearance of 
various dead bodies thrown over tlie battlements of the 
citadel. Ahhni Chand imd been seined and imprisoned, 
made to disgorge the sums he had appropriated from the 
royal treasury, ami was then put to death. The governor 
of the fort, and other members of the administration, who 
were found in the citadel, were treated in the same 
manner, and their partisan* throughout the country were 
simultaneously arrested, tortured until they yielded up 
their ill-gotten wealth, and then poisoned. Salim Sing 
was not in the citadel, hut in the town with. his friend 
Sari an Sing of Xiinaj. The house of the latter was beset 
by a large body of nrmed men, but the Tlinkur defended 
himself until most of his followers were killed, when he 
sallied forth with the survivors and was slain. Jlis 
defence gave the chief of I’ofcurn opportunity to escape, 
but it did not save his estates from the ltaja’s retaliation. 

Taking advantage of the consternation excited by Hie 
suddenness and ferocity of bis vengeance, .Man Sin 
despatched the troops, which the treasures he had reco- 
vered enabled him to levy, against the divided awl bewil- 
dered Thakurs. and compelled them to fly for safely to the 
surrounding Bnjput principalities. Notwithstanding these 
disorders, the vigour which Man Sing displayed in tho 
conduct of the government and tho exclusion of tho 
Tallinn plunderers, restored the territories of Jodhpur to 
tranquillity; and considerable cities, such, ns those of 
Mcrta and Xagore, which hnd been loft in ruins, wore 
rcpcoplcd, and prospered. 

Although situated beyond tho ordinary sphere of pre- 
datory aggression, and offering littlo temptation to the 
plunderer, the Bnjput state of Bhikaner had not wholly 
escaped, and therefore gladly joined its neighbours in tho j. 
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BOOR II. general appeal to British guardianship. The terms were, 
chap. x. as usual, protection on the one hand, acknowledgment of 

• supremacy on the other ; abstinence from political inter- 

1820. course with other states, and submission of all disputes 
to the arbitration of the paramount power. The British 
Government undertook to assist the Baja in reducing the 
tribes which had revolted from his authority, and he 
engaged to become responsible for any injury which his 
subjects, many of whom were notorious robbers, might 
have inflicted upon the adjacent British territories. The 
Baja also promised to provide for the safe passage of mer- 
chandise in transit through his dominions, from Kabul 
and Khorasan to India. 1 2 

The fulfilment of the stipulation, which undertook to 
reduce to obedience the revolted subjects of Bhikaner, 
was connected with the necessity of suppressing an in- 
surrection on the frontiers of fiariana, among the Bhattis, 
who were the subjects of the British Government, and 
who were assisted in their outrages by the people of 
Bhikaner .in rebellion against their Baja. Upon the occu- 
pation of Hariana, the Bhattis who, in the course of their 
, nomadic wanderings, frequented its western boundaries, 
mostly retired into the desert. Of those who remained, 
part were made subject to British authority and the 
rest were placed under that of a chief named Zabita 
Khan ; a district being granted to him in Jagir. Although 
the pastoral habits of the Bhattis and their migratory 
life, were not incompatible'with predatoiy practices, and 
they were dreaded in all the surrounding country as plun- 
derers and robbers, they had hitherto refrained from 
molesting the British districts ; but in the. course of 
1818, taking advantage of the enfeebled state of the forces 
usually stationed in the province, the greater part of 
which were still absent in Malwa, the Bhattis rose in great 
numbers and captured the frontier town of Fattehabad, 
whifch was guarded only by the Sikh contingent of the 
Naba Baja who fled from the attack. A small detach- 
ment was sent from the garrison of Hansi and Hissai* to 

( 

1 Treaty with Surat Sing, Baja of Bhikaner, 9 th March, 1818.— Treaties, 

Hastings Papers. xciii. . 

2 Two companies of the 17 th N. I., a party of the Dromedary corps, a nsaia 
.of Skinner's Hprse, and a brigade of guns under Major Foot. 
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BOOK IL Jesalmer. Further mischief was stopped by the interven- 
ciiap. x. tion of the British authorities. The Raja of Jesalmer 
■■ 1 — died in 1820, and was succeeded by his son Qaj Sing. 

1820. Thus was completed the connection formed with the 
Princes of Rajputana, who all acknowledged the supre- 
macy of the British Government, promised their subor- 
dinate co-operation in time of need, and agreed to submit 
their mutual disputes to its arbitration. The international 
peace of Hindustan was secured, and neither Rajput nor 
Maliratta dared henceforth draw his sword against his 
neighbour. The maintenance of tranquillity within the 
several states was less effectually cared for. Non-inter- 
ference in the internal administration of each state was an 
invariable condition of their allegiance, a forbearance 
which it was impossible always to observe, and which, 
when observed, was generally attended with mischievous 
results to both prince and people. The latter had been 
too long accustomed to‘a state of violence and disorder to 
become at once peaceable and obedient subjects ; and the 
former were, at all times, inclined to abuse their power, 
and tyrannise over those under their sway. Sources of 
dissension were inherent in the conflicting pretensions of 
the sovereign and his Thakurs — his clansmen and barons 
— high-spirited but turbulent chiefs, too arrogant to ac- 
knowledge subjection — too rude and ignorant to make a 
profitable use of independence — constantly engaged in 
feuds with each other, or with their prince — disregarding 
all law except that of the strongest — placing all their 
notions of honour in personal impunity, and trusting to 
their swords alone, for the preservation of their rights, 
and the assertion of their claims — it required nothing less 
than the strong hand of the British power to restrain them 
from involving themselves and their countrymen in scenes 
of strife and bloodshed. That hand has been somewhat 
capriciously interposed; sometimes held out and some- 
timescwithdrawn. The policy pursued at one period has 
been departed from at another, and Rajputana has been 
consequently agitated by storms which a more decided, 
although at the same time, moderate, application of 
authority might have dissipated in their birth. 
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CHAPTER SI. 

Miscellaneous Occurrences during and after the Mahratta 
War. — Affairs of Cutch. — Hostility of the Rao . — His 
Intemperance and Violence. — Force sent against him. — 
Bhuj taken . — The Rao surrenders. — Deposed. — His 
Infant Son raised to the Throne . — A Council of Regency , 
•under the Superintendence of the Resident . — Subsidiary 
Treaty. — Amirs of Sindh unfriendly. — Causes . — The 
Eosa Robbers attached. — Sindh Troops enter Cutch. — 
Withdrawn and disavowed. — Treaty with the Amirs. — 
Arrangement with Kolapur . — Outrages by Plunderers 
from Troops left at Kislime . — Consequences. — Defeat of 
British Detachment by the Beni-Bu-Ali Arabs. — Second 
Expedition. — Tribe almost exterminated. — Agency 
abolished . — Transactions at Mocha. — Town Sawantioari . 
— A Force sent into the Country.- — Treaty with the 
Regency . — Treaty with the Chief of Kolaba. — Piracies 
in the Persian Gvlph. —Force sent against tfiem . — Ras- 
al-Khaima again taken. — Treaty with the Arab Tribes . — 
Political Agent. — Treaty with the Imam of Senna. — Oc- 
currences in the Eastern Archipelago . — Exclusive Policy 
of the Dutch. — Defeated by Sir T. < Stamford Raffles. — 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bencoolen. — His Views on 
Sumatra. — Objected to by the Governor-General. — Offence 
not to be given. — Treatment by the Dutch of the Sultan of 
Palembang. — Determination of the Government of Bengal 
to secure the Straits of Malacca. — Negotiations with 
Malay Chiefs anticipated . — Settlement effected at Singa- 
pore.— Protested against by the Dutch. — Admitted by 
Treaty with Holland. — Prosperity of the Settlement . — 
Affairs of Achin. — Treaty with the Sultan. — Mission to 
Siam and Cochin China. — Relations with the Subsidiary 
States on the Indian Continent . — With the Gaekvtar . — 
Death of Fateh Sing. — Prince Syaji nutde D ewan - — 
Death of Anand Rao. — Syaji succeeds. — Difficulties of 
Position. — Arrangements. — Tranquillisation of Bah- 
lanpur. — Of Kattiwar. — Relations with Hyderabad . — 
Mal-Administration of Chandu Lai. — Interference of the 
Resident. — Dissatisfaction of the Governor-General 
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Question of Interference considered. — Chandu ImI's 
K inancial Embarrassment .• — Connection with the Mercan- 
tile House of Palmer and Co. — Sanctioned by the Go- 
vernor - General, — Disapproved of by the Court of 
Directors. — - Dissolved. — Affairs of Ottde. — liordcr 
Plunderers, — The If amah Vizir allowed to tube the Title 
of King. 

BOOK II. .4 FTHR tlio Battlement of Contml Hindustan lind com- 
Ciur. xt. ** ploted the political system of the administration of 

- tho Jlnrquis of Hastings, no events occurred of sufficient 

1820. importance to call forth a, display of tho immense resources 
that were now at tho command of tho British Government. 
A variety of transactions, howover, ensued, which, al- 
though of minor moment, involved objects of considerable 
magnitude, arising from the determination to preserve the 
tranquillity of India undisturbed ; from the necessity still 
existing of shielding maritime comrncrco from piratical 
dopredations ; from tho duty of providing for British ns 
well ns Indian interests in the Eastern Seas ; and from the 
obligations* devolving upon tho Supreme Government 
in tho courso of its relations with tho several powers 
allied to it by subsidiary engagements. These wo shall 
now proceed to describe. 

Wo have* already had occasion to notico the new en- 
gagements formed with Rno Bharmalji tho ruler of Cutch, 
by which that prince became an ally of tho British 
Government Tho good understanding then established 
was of briof duration. The Bao, surrounding himself 
with dissolute and low companions, and falling into habits 
of gross intemperance to an extent that affected his intel- 
lects, disgusted tho Jhareja cliiofs by his capricious and 
violent conduct, and gavo umbrage to Ids proteotors by 
intimations of inimical designs. These feelings were 
strengthened by tho murder of the young prince Lodhuba, 

. wliichmvas perpetrated by command of tho Rao, by a party 
of his Ayab mercenaries ; from no motive that could bo 
t discovered oxcopt his own groundless jealousy and frantic 
disposition. The widow of Lodhuba, who was pregnant at 
the time of her husband's assassination, was menaced with 
a similar fate, and os she resided in tho palace, and was 
consequently in the. Boo’s power, it is possible that the 
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threat - would not have been in' vain, had not the British BOOK II. 
authorities interposed. It was not deemed expedient to chap. x-. 

demand charge of the person of the widow,, lest the Bao 

in his indignation should be urged to the commission of 1820. 
the atrocity which it was sought to prevent ; but he was 
warned that any practices against her safety, or that of 
her infant, would incur the severest displeasure of the 
British Government. The warning was not fruitless, and 
although the Bao indulged in menaces of the most brutal 
description, he refrained from attempting the life of the 
mother or the child, and she gave birth to a son. 

Dissatisfied at the proximity of the British force at 
Anjar, and irritated by an interference in his family affairs, 
which he with truth averred was unauthorised by the 
treaty, the Bao began to collect mercenary troops, and to 
call for the contingents of his chiefs with the unavowed 
intention of expelling the British' from his country. 
Knowledge of his purposes defeated their execution, and 
the timely arrival of an additional battalion placed the- 
station of Anjar in security. The Bao then directed the 
force he had assembled, about five thousand strong, against- 
Arisir, a fortified town belonging, to Kalian Sing, the 
father of Ladhuba’s widow, and one of the Jhareja chief- 
tains, who were under British protection. Of this the Bao- 
was admonished, and he was informed, that unless He 
desisted from his purpose, he would be considered guilty of 
an infraction of the treaty, and would be dealt with as an 
enemy. The whole of the Jharejas alarmed by this at- 
tack upon one of the brotherhood, and by an attempt of 
the Bao to exact from them pecuniary contributions 
in the place of military service; indignant also at the 
murder of Ladhuba and the treatment of the Bai, con- 
veyed to the Resident their readiness to support him in 
any measures he should propose to adopt towards the head 
of their government. It was inconvenient at the moment 
to spare troops for carrying into effect the resolution to 
remove Bao Bharmalji from his throne, and be was 
suffered to carry on the siege of Arisir without interrup- •» 
tion. The courage of the besieged, and the assistance df 
some of the neighbouring chiefs baffled the efforts of the 
Bao, and after detaining his troops before the place for 
several months, during which the garrison was reduced to 
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BOOK II. groat. tlislross, compelled Iiim to bo contented with tho 
oiiAr. xi, occupation of ono of the gates of the fort ns tin ncknow- 

• — lodgment of bis supremacy. Ilia retreat was accelerated 

1820. by the approach of British detachments which were soon 
concentrated at Anjar, and placed under the command of 
Sir William ICeir.' 

Tho British division marched upon Bhuj on tho 24th of 
March, 1810. As tlioy approached tho town they were 
charged by largo masses of horso and foot, but they re- 
pulsed tho enemy nnd drove them under the walls. De- 
monstrations wore then mndo fornu assault upon tho town, 
but at the same time it was determined to nttempt tho 
surpriso of tho fort, and a strong detachment was sent 
against it beforo daybreak on tho 2Gth. Tho party reached 
the foot of tho walls ns tho day broko ; and tho ladders 
woro planted nnd the walls cscaladcd almost beforo the 
garrison woro aware of tho presence of the assailants. 
They fled with precipitation, and gained tho town not 
without loss ; that of tho British was inconsiderable. As 
tho town, was completely commanded by tho fort, the Bao 
was sensible of tho hopelessness of resistance, and throw- 
( ing himself upon tho mercy of tho victors, camo into the 
British camp. His sentence had been pronounced. It 
was determined, in concort with tho Jharojas, to deposo 
him in favour of Rno Dosal liis infant son ; tho affairs of 
tho Government being administered by n council of 
regency, composed of somo of tlio principal Jharcja chiefs 
under the superintendence of tho British Resident, nnd 
tho guarantee of his Government. 5 Tho mercenary troops 
were dismissed, and tho defence of tho principality was to 
bo committed to a British force, the expense of which was 
to bo defrayed by tbo government of Cutch* Clauses 

1 The forco w composed of the lit regiment of N. C., a company of 
European artillery, H.M. 65th regiment, and three battalions of N.I-, with 
guns. 

• 1 * 3 Soon after them events, In the mlddlo of June, a remarkably severe 
earthquake law great rart of Cntcli In rnlns. At UhnJ seven thousand 
homes here overturned, nnd one thousand one hundred and forty people 

* hurled hi the rubbish. About fifteen hundred houses were thrown down, and 
n^lko number rendered uninhabitable at Anjar. Tlie fort wns a pile of rnlns. 
Ono hundred nnd slxty-flvc people were killed, and many more died of their 
bruises. Many other towns were partially, some wholly, destroyed. Shocks 
woro felt in many other parts of India, as far as Kepal, but ', 4 »y were unat- 
tended with Injury. — Papers relating to tho Earthquake In I • ehs, 1819. Tr. 
Bombay Lit. Soc. 111.90. 

3 The subsidy was two lakhs of Ahmedabnd rupees. ’ 
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•were inserted requiring the Rao and the Jharejas to sup- 
press the practice of infanticide, arid the Jhareja chiefs 
were guaranteed in their possessions.. By a subsequent 
engagement, Anjar was restored to the Government of 
Cutch, in commutation of an annual payment of eighty- 
eight thousand rupees. After .the novelty of these arrange- 
ments had ceased, the Jharejas were generally dissatisfied 
with the control to which they were subjected, by the in- 
fluence of British principles in the Regency, and by the 
efforts which were made with comparatively little good to 
suppress infanticide. They were not sufficiently united, 
however, to organize any effectual opposition ; and the peace 
of the province was undisturbed. The deposed Rao was 
permitted to reside at Bhuj under a guard, but he mani- 
fested no inclination to recover his sovereignty. 1 

The interference exercised in the affairs of Cutch, was 
regarded with alarm and jealousy by the Amirs of Sindh. 
They had long entertained designs against the principality, 
and were deeply mortified to find themselves anticipated, 
and the country placed beyond their ambition. Other 
circumstances contributed to aggravate their irritation and 
to urge them to a course of procedure which would have 
led to hostilities, but for the forbearance of the British 
Government. , 

The confines of Guzerat and Cutch, and the petty states 
east of the San, which had been latterly taken under 
• British protection, had been for some time past, infested 
by marauding tribes, frequenting Parkur and the borders 
of the desert of Sindh, the principal of whom were termed 
Khosas. The Amirs of Sindh had been invited to co- 
operate for the repression of their ravages, and had, in 
compliance with the invitation, despatched a body of 
troops against the plunderers ; while a detachment under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Barclay, marched against them from 
Pahlanpur. Notwithstanding the professions of the Amir s, 
the commander of the Sindh force appeared to,have c5me 
with a design of protecting, rather than of expelling the 
Khosas, a body of whom encamped unmolested neat the 
Sindhian detachment. In this situation, they were at- 
tacked at night by a part of Colonel Barclay’s division, 

1 Treaty with the Cntch Government, 13th October, 1S19. Ditto, SIst May, 
1822.— Hastings Papers, Treaties with Kative Princes. 
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)0K II. and, becJfoing confounded with the Sindhians, exposed 
ur. xx. the latt to a participation in their, disgrace and loss. 

The troojfc of Sindh retired from the frontier and repre- 

1620. sented tw attack as the result of design. The British 
troops^mt to themselves, pursued the Khosas across the 
bpmSaary, and this also was complained of as a violation 
Of the Sindh territory. In resentment of these injuries 
and of the occupation of Cutch, an army from Hyderabad 
entered the latter country, took Loona, a town fifty miles 
from Bhuj, and laid waste the adjacent district. Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Stanhope with a strong detachment, was 
sent to repel the aggression. The enemy retired before 
him. The Bombay Government immediately demanded 
reparation for the mischief committed, and threatened to 
order the advance of the division into Sindh, if its demands 
were not complied with. The outrage was disowned, and 
envoys from Hyderabad were despatched to Bombay and 
to Bhuj to deprecate the* displeasure of the British. The 
Supreme Government, also, was averse to any hostile 1 
collision .with the Amirs, and rested contented with the 
disavowal of the act, the liberation of the prisoners, and 
, promises to restrain the Khosas and other marauders from 
any inroads into the British dominions. A treaty was 
conclude^ to this effect . 3 

By the treaty of Poona the Peshwa renounced all claims 
on the petty Slahratta states, among which the sea-coast 
of the Konkan, between Bombay and Goa, was principally 
partitioned. Kolapur, Sawantwari, and Kolaba, became 
in consequence exclusively subject to British supremacy. 
These states owed their origin in a great degree to pi- 
ratical practices ; and the subjects of Kolapur continuing 
in 1812 to exercise their old trade, it was found necessary 
to enter into a treaty with the Baja, by which he engaged 
to suppress piracy as far as it was in his power so to do, 


1 Tie sentiments of the Government of Bengal derive an Interest from 
late events. ‘Tea-things,” they remarked, “ would be more impolitic than 
a war with Sindh, as its snccessful prosecution would not only he unprofitable. 


involve ns in all the intrigues and wars, and incalculable embarrassments 
of the countries beyond the Indus. Hostilities might become unavoidable 
hereafter ; bnt it was wise to defer their occurrence as long as possible. — 
MS. Itec. • „ 

s Treaty with the Amirs of Sindh, 9th November, 1B20. Hastings Papers, 
cxsii. The treaty was formed with two of the Amirs, Karim Aliand Murad 
AIL 
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'and to make over to the Bombay Government the fortfied BOOK II. 
harbour of Malwan. After the recent war, new arrange- chap. xx. 

ments were made, by which, districts 1 that the Baja had 

been compelled to relinquish to the Peshwa were restored 1820, 
to him. Although a young man, he . did not long enjoy 
this accession to his resources, being shot as he sat in his 
court, by a chief, whose Jagir he had sequestrated. His 
successor was a minor, and the government was vested in 
the mother of the late Baja, as regent. A similar engage- 
ment for the suppression of piraoy had been also contracted 
in 1812, with Sawant-wari, and the port and fortifications 
of Vingorla had been ceded to the British. Pond Sawant, 
the Desai, or ruler of Sawant-wari, died soon afterwards^ 
and leaving only an infant son as his successor, this state 
fell likewise under female administration. The Bani, 

Durga Bai, held the reins of government with a feeble 
grasp, and was unable to restrain the license of her chiefs. 

Some of them gathered armed bands around them, whom 
they could alone support by plunder ; and instigated their 
followers to commit depredations on the territories of the 
Bombay Presidency. Repeated remonstrances producing 
no effect, a force was detached into the principality, under. 

Sir William Grant Keir, part of which crossed the Ghats, 
and occupied the fort of NiutI, which was qqjotly sur- 
rendered, while another portion proceeded by sea, and 
being joined by the main division, carried the external 
defences of a stronger fortress, that of Bairi, by storm. 

The upper fort was abandoned by the garrison, and sur- 
rendered. General Keir thence marched to the capital, 
where Durga Bad having died, the regency had devolved on 
two other ladies, the aunts of the Baja. Wholly unable to 
offer any resistance, the regents were ready to assent to 
everything that was required, and a treaty was accordingly 
concluded by which, in the name of Khem Sawant, the 
young Baja, they agreed to acknowledge the supremacy of 
the British Government, to deliver to it any their Isub- ’ 
jects who should have committed acts of violonce or 
depredations in its territories ; and to cede the forts of ’ 

Bairi and Niuti, with the lands around them, as well hs 

1 Chekorl and Manoull yielding three lakhs of rupees per annnm. They 
were granted by an engagement or sunnud by Colonel Mnnro; bnt the grant 
was subsequently confirmed by treaty. 
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BOOK II. Khaima, in the beginning of the following December. The 
chav. xi. troops were landed on the south of the town, drove in a 
— — body of Arabs stationed in front of them, and effected a 
1820. lodgment within three hundred yards of the defences. 

. Batteries were erected without delay ; a spirited sally was 
made by the enemy on the sixth, in which the Arabs were 
for a time the masters of the guns; but they were re- 
pulsed, and displayed no further energy. A storm was 
ordered on the eighth ; but, on approaching the walls, it 
was found that the place was deserted. Little loss had 
attended the previous operations. 1 The fall of Ras-al- 

Khaima, and that of Zaya, a strong fort to the north of 
Eas-al Khaima, against which a detachment, under Major 
Warren, had been sent, struck terror into the neighbouring 
tribes, and their Sheikhs, repairing to the British camp, 
assented to the articles of a treaty proposed by the British 
Commander, the terms of which they could not have 
thoroughly understood, *and to which it was not to he 
expected that they wotdd long adhere. The main stipu- 
lations were, that they should abstain from plunder and 
piracy; from killing their prisoners; from quarrelling with 
c one another ; and from trafficking in slaves. Their ships 
were also to carry a flag, indicative of their being friendly 
to the British, and to be furnished with the papers which 
are regarded, among European States, as the requisite 
testimonials of a purely commercial navigation. The flag 
and the papers must have perplexed the Sheikhs ; but 
they thought it prudent to accede to them, as well as 
to the more intelligible and important conditions. After 
reducing and demolishing some minor pirate ports, the 
Bquadron returned to India, leaving a Political Agent at 
Bas-al-Khaima. After a short interval he was directed to 
demolish the place, and to remove to the Isle of Kishm6, 
where a small military detachment had been stationed, to 
secure the adherence of the Arabs to their engagements. 

* ThiS arrangement necessitated a second expedition. 

The* capture of an Indian trading vessel having been 

* ascribed to the Arab tribe, the Beni-Bu-Ali, of Askara, 
near Ras-al-Had, a Company’s cruizer was sent to inquire 
into the circumstances. The boats not being able to ap- 

1 Mnjor Molesworth of the 47th and four privates -were killed, two officers 
and forty-nine men were wounded. 
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proach the laud, the pilot, au Arab, swam to the shore to BOOK II. 
communicate with a number of the tribe who were chap. xi. 
assembled on the beach. The man was killed, the boats - 
were fired upon, and the oruizer returned to Kishmfe, when 1820. 
Captain Thompson, the Political Agent, conceived himself 
authorised to adopt military proceedings against the tribe 
in concert with the Imam of Muscat, whose authority the 
Beni-Bu-Ali had thrown off 1 . Six companies of Sipahis 
with six guns, were landed at Soor, and being joined by a 
thousand of the Imam’s troops, advanced to a town be- 
longing to the Imam, the Beled-Beni-Bu-Haran, within 
three miles of the enemy’s principal station. The Beni- 
Bu-Ali were so far intimidated, that they declared them- 
selves willing to give up the murderers of the pilot, but 
they were required to lay down their arms, with which 
demand they refused to comply. On the following morn- 
ing the troops marched against the Arabs, who, although 
not more than six hundred strong, came resolutely forward 
to meet them. The Sipahis advanced in column : they 
were ordered to form line and charge ; but the order had 
been delayed too long, and before the change of formation 
could be effected, the Arabs were amid the disordered files, ^ 
striking down the men with long sharp swords : a general 
confusion and rout ensued : six officers 1 and four hundred 
Sipahis were killed, and the whole must have perished, 
but for the exertions of the Imam, who himself received 
a wound. The fugitives took shelter in the town, and 
repelled their pursuers from its walls, on which they re- 
sumed their retreat, and, with the troops of the Imam, 
returned to Muscat. Although disapproving of the attack 
upon the Beni-Bu-Ali, whose share in any piratical depre- 
dations was never substantiated, the Government of 
Bombay judged it necessary to redeem the credit of the 
British arms, and to maintain unimpaired the influence 
established in the Persian Gulph : a force was therefore 
sent against the offending tribe, commanded by Mt^or- 
General Sir Lionel Smith, which landed at Soor in the end 
of February. While encamped near Soor, the Arabs made «* 

a night attack, in which they occasioned considerable diff- 

1 Lieutenants Lawrie, Perrin, and Walsh, 2nd battalion of the 1st regiment; 

Price, of the Engineers; Short, of the marine battalion ; and Assistant-Sur- 
geon Higham. 
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BOMBARDMENT 03? MOCHA. 

Ms dwelling, and cruelly beaten. The factory was pillaged BOOK II. 
by the townspeople. Redress having been vainly de- c,lAr * xi. 
manded, it was determined to obtain it by arms ; but it ~~ 
was not found convenient to carry this resolution into “ 1 
effect earlier than the middle of 1820. His Majesty’s ship 
Eden, Captain Lock, with three of the Company’s cruizers 
and a flotilla of gun boats was then despatched to Mocha, 
to demand satisfaction for the treatment of the Resident^ 
the punishment of the Dola, and compensation for the 
property plundered and destroyed. The terms were re- 
jected, and the squadron fired on, which was followed by 
the bombardment of the town. A truce was then solicited, 
and granted, until a definitive arrangement should be ac- 
complished, but no disposition being manifested to accede 
to the terms demanded, the firing was resumed, and the 
town nearly laid in ashe's. Troops and seamen were sent 
on shore, who stormed the forts l>y which Mocha was de- 
fended, and destroyed them. The Arabs were at length 
intimidated, and envoys from the Imam brought the 
offending Dola a prisoner on board the squadron 5 a satis- 
factory apology was made, and pecuniary compensation 
promised. The Dola, after a short detention, was enlarged » 
and pardoned. The opportunity was taken to place the „ 

British factory on a more secure and independent footing, 
and to relieve the trade of some of its burthens. The 
Resident was allowed to have a military guard, to ride on 
horseback, and to have access to the Imam whenever he 
deemed it expedient. A cemetery was allowed for the use 
of the Christian members of the factory, and all its de- 
pendants were to be under the protection of the British 
flag, anchorage fees were discontinued, and the duties 
payable on imports and exports were reduced ; the en- 
gagement to this effect was signed by the Imam of Senna . 1 

The proceedings of the Bengal Government, to which 
we shall next advert, were directed to a different quarter ; 
and regarded the interests of the British nation in a still 
greater degree than those of its Indian dependencies. 

We have already seen, that in ignorance or disregard of 
the commercial value of Java, or in the excess of their 
liberality, the British Ministers had restored it uncondi- 

* Treaty with the Imam of Senna, JSth January, 1S21 Coli. of Treaties. 

Hastings Papers, csxii. 
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BOOK II. tionally lo llio Hutch. Some excuse might perhaps he 
chav. xi. urged in consideration of the claims of an unoffending 

people, and it might have been regarded as ungenerous to 

1818. punish Holland for its compulsory connexion with the 
French Emperor ; hut the same plea was not a%-ailahlc for 
tho omission of any stipulation for an equivalent, and of 
any provision, either for tho commercial objects of Great 
Britain in tho Eastern Seas, or for the permanence of those 
engagements which had been contracted with the native 
Princes of tho Malay Archipelago by tho British func- 
tionaries, during the period of their political ascendancy. 
Tho consequences wero obvious. The Dutch were no 
sooner repossessed of Java, than they sought to exclude 
all commercial and political competition from among tho 
neighbouring States, and to regain that supremacy which 
had enabled them to monopolize both the authority and 
the trade of tho Malay principalities. They would pro- 
bably have succeeded in shutting out British vessels from 
all commerce with the islands of the Archipelago, in 
closing ajl direct communication between the Indian and 
China seas, and in subjecting the valuable trado of India 
, and of Great Britain with China to serious interruption 
and embarrassment, had not tho foresight and energy of 
Sir Thomps Raffles anticipated and defeated their projects; 
and, in despite of their intrigues, and of the indifference 
or ignorance of tho British Ministry, insured for his coun- 
trymen, a commanding position in tho very heart of those 
regions from which they were menaced with exclusion. 

After quitting the Government of Java when its resto- 
ration to tho Dutch was determined, Sir T. S. Raffles was 
appointed Lieutenant-Governor of Bencoolcn, on the 
island of Sumatra : he assumed charge of his Government 
in March, 1818, and was immediately involved in discus- 
sions with the Government of Batavia.’ His first object 
was to establish the predominance of the British through- 
out' Sumatra, and obtain a port on the southern coast 
whichrshould command one of the two great entrances of 
' the Archipelago, the Straits of Sunda. With this view, he 
traversed the island, entered into treaties with native 

1 ITe arrived at Bcncoalcn on the 22nd of March. On the 7th of April fol- 
lowing. he writes, “ I am ulrcady at Issue with the Dutch Government. — 
Mem. 293. 
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chiefs, between whom and Europeans no intercourse had BOOK II. 
ever before existed, and began to form a settlement at chat. xi. 

Simanka Bay. These arrangements were disapproved of 

and annulled by the Government of Bengal, which, al- 
though not unaware of the unfriendly and exclusive cha- 
racter of the policy of the Dutch, 1 was unwilling to dis- 
turb the amicable relations formed between the parent 
countries, and directed every measure of offence to be 
carefully avoided, pending the reference of all disputed 
questions to the authorities in England. 

In the convention with Holland of August 1814, by 
which her settlements in the East were restored to her, 
no provision was made for the continued observance of 
those compacts which had been formed by the English 
while in the occupation of Java, with the independent 
native States. The Dutch immediately annulled them. 

Among others, the Sultan of Pjtlembang, who had been 
raised to his regal dignity by the English, was deposed 
by them, and the chief restored whom the English had 
deprived of his authority, chiefly on account of> his bar- 
barous treatment of the members of the Dutch factory. 

An officer whom the Governor of Bencoolen had deputed" 
to protect the Sultan, was seized and carried to Batavia ; 
and an appeal made by the reigning Sultan to those who 
had raised him to power was unavailing, and he was 
seized and carried a prisoner to Batavia along with an 
English officer who had been sent by Sir T. Baffles to 
protest against the aggression committed by the Govern- 
ment of Java against an independent Prince and an ally 
of the British. It was not considered,® and the Dutch 


1 Lord Hustings recorded It os Ills opinion, “that the proceedings of the 
Netherlands’ mithoritlcs since tho arrival of the Commissloners-gencral to 
receive charge of the Dutch colonics, hud been actuated by a spirit of ambition, 
by views of boundless aggrandisement and rapacity, and by a desire to obtain 
tlie power of monopolising the commerce of the Eastern Archipelago, and 
excluding the English from those advantages which they had long crjioycd, 
and which they only wished to share in common with other nutlous of the 
earth.” — Slcm. of Sir T. S. Rutiles, 30t. ® 

a The Governor-General held that " the Dutch were bound by principles of 
the clearest equity, as well us by the implied conditions of the transfer, to 
leave tho relations between the Pulcmbang and Java as they found thqm, 
unless the Sultan violated his engagement. As tho case, although well known 
at home, had not been noticed either by the Court or Directors or ills Ma- 
jesty's Ministers, in the Convention of IBM, tho Government of India had 
no choice but to obey, leaving to the Dutch tho odium of disregarding a 
moral and political obligation.” — Mem. of tho Governor-General. The 
desertion of tho Sultan was tho more ludefuusiblc, as it was no longer pos- 
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BOOK II. wore encouraged to extend their claims of supremacy 
atA»\.xi. over all tho nativo princes, whom it was for their interest 

to controul, an invariable article of the engagements into 

18tf). which they wero compelled to enter being the exclusion 
of tho ships of all other European nations from their 
ports. 

Notwithstanding this acquiescence in tho pretensions 
of tho Dutch Government of Java, the Government of 
Bengal considered it necessary "to adopt precautions with 
a view to arrest the injury and degradation which could 
not fail to ensuo from a listless submission, to its un- 
bounded pretensions,” and determined to strengthen and 
oxtend its own connexions in the Archipelago, so os to 
preservo tho free pnssngo of tho Straits of Malacca, the 
other great thoroughfaro to tho China sens. Tho Gover- 
nor of Bcncoolcn, tho soundness of whoso vj'cwb was 
fully acknowledged, although his zeal was considered pre- 
cipitate, was nrmed with additional powers for this pur- 
pose, and was appointed Agent to the Governor-General, 
in charge of tho British interests to tho eastward of tho 
Straits. Tho northern entrance was already in some 
. degroo under British influence, by the possession of the 
stations of Bencoolcn and Penang. Some port, however, 
being still wanted, more ndvnnccd on the line to China, 
and more ccntricnlly situated with respect to tho nume- 
rous islands of tho Archipelago, a negotiation was opened 
with the Sultan of Rhio for the construction of a factory 
within his territory ; but before tho engagement was 
formally executed, a Dutch ship of war intimidated tho 
Sultan into a refusal to ratify it, and into tho formation 
of a treaty with tho Government of Java, by which Rhio 
was closed to European, or rather to English commerce. 
The same course was pursued at the other ports in the 
vicinity, and tho chiefs of Lingin, Siak, Johore, and 
Pahang, wero dotorrod from admitting British vessels into 
their liarboprs. 

■While oxulting in having thus baffled tho projects of 
their rivals, tho Dutch authorities wero confounded by the 
intelligence that a British settlement had sprung up in a 

nSlile to restore tho price ■which he had paid the English for their services. 
The Island of Banca was exchanged for tho factory of Cochin by the treaty of 
ISM. 



SETTLEMENT AT SINGAPORE. 

more eligible situation than any yet attempted. Sir 
Thomas Raffles had early contemplated Singapore as pos- 
sessing the qualifications requisite for the prosperity of 
the trade with the eastern nations, and had obtained the 
concurrence of the Supreme Government in its occupation. 
This was a small island about twenty-five miles in length, 
and eleven broad, lying off the south-eastern extremity of 
the Malacca peninsula, and divided from it by a narrow 
strait. It possessed an excellent harbour situated in the 
route of all ships passing through the straits ; was within 
six days’ sail of China, and in the heart of the Malay states, 
of which it had once been the capital. It was now covered 
with wilderness, and inhabited by about a hundred and 
fifty fishermen. It was a dependency of Johore, a princi- 
pality on the peninsula of Malacca, but claiming rule over 
the islands on either coast — including Lingin and Rhio ; 
and it was by a grant from a Sultan of Johore that 
Singapore became a British settlement. The Dutch dis- 
puted the title of the Raja, who had been living in so much 
obscurity for many years, that it required .the local 
knowledge, and the interested policy of Sir Thomas Raffles 
to discover him. His pretensions were, however, indispn^ 
table, as the eldest son of the last acknowledged Sultan ; 
but who, in consequence of his absence from Liqgin, where 
his father died, had been supplanted by his younger 
brother, a supercession not unauthorised by Malay usage, 
although incompatible with Mohammedan law . 1 It suited 
the British authorities to substantiate his claim, and that 
of the Dutch to contest it ; but the activity of Sir T. 
Raffles, in occupying the island with a military .detachment, 
and hoisting the British flag, imposed upon the Dutch 
Commissioners the necessity of expelling him by force, an 
extreme measure which they were unprepared to hazard. 
They were contented, therefore, to complain to the Bengal 
Government, and to enter a protest against the occupation 
of Singapore, as contrary to the treaty whjch thej had 
contracted with the Sultan of Lingin, its lawful sovereign, in 
which he had engaged never to transfer any portion of his 
territories to a European power without their approbatibn. 
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i Political and Statistical account of the British Settlements of the Straits 
of Malacca, by Lieutenant Newbold, ii, 51. Baffles mentions that neither of 
the sons was duly acknowledged or regularly installed. Memoirs, 327. 
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IIOOK II. They woro told in reply, timt it wns the deliberate intention 
ciiai". xi. of the British Government to resist their spirit of exclusive- 

ncssnud aggrandisement, and protect British commcrccfrom 

1810. their jcnlousy and injustice ; that thoy had no right to de- 
mand tho restoration of tho territories which they had never 
possessed ; to reduce to vassalago the native Princes, who 
hnd always boon treated by tho British, while holding 
Java, ns independent, nor to compel them to enter into 
engagements, having for their object the exclusion of 
British vessels from their ports ; that tho actual occupa- 
tion of Singapore hnd anticipated tho sanction of the 
Bengal Government ; but that, ns it hnd been effected, the 
sotllemont would not bo withdrawn upon a simple demand. 
It was notorious that tho Butch had no connection with 
Singapore in 1705, when their possessions generally fell 
into tho hands of tho English ; and, consequently, tho 
presont claim was one of recent suggestion, and, finally, 
that it was useless to discuss tho morits of tho transaction, 
ns tho question had been referred to the authorities in 
Europe, and must await thoir decision. Renewed negotia- 
tions wevo, accordingly, sot on foot, and a second treaty 
.with Hollnnd established a modification of tho existing 
relations by which theso disputes wero terminated. Tho 
British settlement on Sumatra was ceded to the Dutch, 
in oxcliango for Malacca and the settlements on tho con- 
tinent of Indio. Tho British withdrew their objections to 
tho occupation of Billoton by tho Dutch, and tho latter 
theirs to tho possession of Singapore. Admission to tho 
ports of either nation was regulated by fixed moderate 
duties, and an unrestricted commercial intercourse was 
permitted to both with any of tho nativo powers in tho 
Eastern Seas. Tho Moluccas, or Spico Islands, were alono 
oxempted from freo access. Tho officers of both govern- 
ments woro forbidden to form any now settlements without 
previous sanction from Europo, Tho British were pre- 
• clud6d from forming settlements on any of the islands 
south of tho Straits of Singapore, or entering into treaties 
' with thoir princes j and the Dutch engaged to observe 
a Similar forbearance with regard to tho peninsula of 
Malacca.' Tho Dutch wero much tho best informed as to 

i see Ncwbold’s Ttemarhs on tlic Treaty, 1. 10; and the Treaty Itself, JMd. 
App. dated 17th March, 1824. The delate tn the Commons, May, 1824, 
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the respective value of the reciprocal stipulations, and 
were the greatest gainers by the treaty.’ Singapore, how- 
ever, rapidly, rose into importance,' and the zeal of Sir 
Thomas Raffles, which was so unpalatable to the British 
Ministry as at one time to have threatened his removal, 
was rewarded by the growing prosperity, and the acknow- 
ledged value of the settlement which he had founded. 5 

Before leaving this part of the Eastern world, we may 
notice the attempts that were made, about the same 
period as the formation of the settlement of Singapore, to 
extend the influence and relations of the Indian Govern- 
ment in the same direction. The establishment of an 
intimate connection with Achin on the northern extremity 
of Sumatra had been long considered desirable for the 
protection of the commercial interests of the Company, 
and had been latterly recommended by the policy of anti- 
cipating the Dutch, who were expected to take advantage 
of the distractions of Achin, and by their means acquire a 
paramount authority in the kingdom. The sultan of 
Achin was no longer the potentate who could .cover the 
adjacent seas and islands with numerous fleets and armies, 
threatening the* Portuguese colonies with destruction, 3 0£ 
with whom the sovereign of England could carry on a cor- 
respondence on terms of equality.* The principality had 


upon tho conditions or the treaty, only shows how litUe the House knew of 
the subject. 

1 In 1822, the population had risen tn ten thousand. — Hem. 525. In 1836-7 
it was nearly thirty thousand. In 1823, tho value uf the exports nnd imports 
exceeded eight millions of dollars; in 1835-6, fourteen millions of dollars. — 
Nowbold, 1.291. In 1844-5, their, amount was stated in the public returns to 
bo nearly five millions sterling. In addition to its advantageous position, Singa- 
pore, which Is merely an entrepot where imports nre re-exported, owes its pros- 
perity to its having been from the first a free port ; no duties being levied. 

5 Shortly before his return to Europe, In November, 1823, Sir T. ltnffles 
writes — “I havo heard nothing more of tho question with tho Dutch, bnt 
doubt not it will be agitated on my arrival in England. I rely more upon 
tho support of the mercantile community than upon any liberal views of the 
Ministry, by whom I have been opposed as much as by the Dutch.”— Mem. 
561. At an earlier period, Mr. Charles Grant, the distinguished Director, wrote 
to Sir T. Raffles — “ You arc probably aware of the obstacles which hath been 
opposed to the adoption of your measures, and even thrcatc'Sed your position 
in the service ” — Mem. 445. • 

s Malacca wns repeatedly besieged by the Aehlnese. In 1615, the King, 
Paduka Sri, sailed to the attack of that city with a fleet of five hundred sail, 
carrying a force computed at sixty thousand men. The attack having failed, 
it was renewed in 1628 with a force of twenty thousand strong, which was 
defeated with great slaughter. From this reign the power of Achin declined. 
— Marsdon, lllst. of Sumatra, 429. 

* Sir James Lancaster, in tho first voyage on account of tho East India 
Company, in 1600, carried to the King a letter from Queen Elizabeth, •* to the 
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:OOK IT. declined from its extent over nearly lialf the large island 
3itAr. xu of Sumatra, to a limited tract at its northern termination, 

over which its sovereign ruled with a feeble and uncertain 

1819. sway. The reigning princo, Jnwahir Alem, had been 
engaged almost from the beginning of his reign in 1802 in 
n strugglo with Homo of his principal chiefs, who at length 
conspired to doposc him, and invited Syf-ul-Alem, the son 
of an opulent merchant of Penang, to assumo the regal 
authority. Syf-ul-Alem supported by his father's wealth, 1 
succeeded for a timo in bolding a divided Bway, but finally 
the hereditary princo recovered his ascendancy and was 
acknowledged by the Supremo Government of India as 
the Sultan of Achin, and a treaty was entered into with 
him, by which the British Government engaged to effect the 
removal of his rival, Syf-nl-Alom, on condition of the 
latter being granted a fixed pension by the Sultan ; and in 
return for permission to carry on a freo trade with all tho 
ports of his dominions. JFIo also promised to receive a 
British Resident, to exclude tho subjects of any other 
European. power from a permanent habitation in his 
country, and to enter ditto no treaty or negotiation with 
p.ny power, prince, or potentate, unloss with the knowledge 
and consent of the British Government. The subsequent 
relinquishment of Sumatra to tho Dutch cancelled tlieso 
engagements and put an end to a connexion with Achin, 


great and mlghtlc King of Achcm f Achin), onr loving brother. ” Her Majeriy 
alludes particularly to the successful hostilities carried on between Achin and 
the Portuguese. •• It hath appeared unto us, that your Highness and your 
royall famtllc, fathers and grandfathers, hare, by the grace of Cod and their 
valour, swonie not oncly to defend your mrno klngdome-, bnt also to give 
warms unto the Poriugals, In the lands which they po'w«»e. as namely In 
Halaca, In the yeere of the Humane liedemption 1»7S, under the conduct of 
your valiant Cuptuiuc, Itnyn-nmcoia, with their great loss, and the pcrpctunll 
honour of your lUghncssu crownc and klngdome."— Parctias. I. IH. In IGI3, 
Achin was visited by Capt. Best, who brought a letter from King James to 
1‘aduka Sri Sultan, by whom tho treaty concluded wiUi Lancaster was con- 
firmed.— Ibld.4G2. 

i Hit-interests were alsu warmly advocated by a party In the Penang Go- 
vernment t hut open interference in favour of either of Ute competitors was 
prohibited 9 by the Supreme Government of India. Sir T. Stamford Itanlcs 
and Csptoln Combe were sent to Achin as commissioners In ISIS, to ascertain 
the true state of the case; and although at first violently disagreeing, they at 
lnst'unlted in recommending the claims of the old Sultan. Syf-ul-Alem was 
accordingly desired to desist from tho contest, und to bo content with a pen- 
sion, payable nominally by tho Sultan of Achin, but virtually by the Govern- 
ment or Penang.— Anderson's Achin und Ports uf Sumatra. Memoirs of Sir 
T.S.ltaffies. 390. Treaty with the King of Achin, 22nd of April, 1819. 
Treaties, Hastings' Papers, cxl. 
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which with various interruptions had subsisted for more 
than two centuries. 

About the same time the attention of the Government 
of India was directed to the advantages of a commercial 
intercourse with the countries of Siam and Cochin China, 
which from having constituted an important branch of the 
trade of- Europe with the East had fallen into neglect, and 
had finally been discontinued. It appeared advisable to 
the Governor-General to attempt the revival of the com- 
merce, and Mr. J. Crawfurd was accordingly despatched in 
the character of agent to the Governor-General on a 
mission to the two states in question, in the hope that it 
might be found practicable to establish with them a 
permanent and mutually advantageous communication. 
The mission left Bengal in November, 1821, and arrived at 
Bankok, the capital of Siam, in the following March. The 
members were admitted to a solitary audience of the 
King, but were referred to the* ministers for the transac- 
tion of business. Nothing was transacted: the coui-t of 
Siam ignorant of its own interests, suspicious of the real 
view's of foreign visitors who came unbidden and unwished 
for, and affecting a majesty little inferior to divine, mani- 
fested no disposition to encourage the advances made by 
the British Government ; and after treating the mission 
with various marks of indifference and indignity, dismissed 
it with an unmeaning and evasive treaty of commerce, and 
an arrogant letter to the Government of Bengal. 1 

In addition to the ordinary motives influencing barba- 
rous states, there was a political transaction which con- 
tributed to render the temper of the court of Siam 
unfavourable to an intimate intercourse — the asylum 
given to the Ex-Baja of Queda in the settlement of Penang. 
'This w’os a petty potentate, governing an inconsiderable 
territory opposite to Penang, which itself had formed part 
of his possessions and had been ceded by him to the 
British in consideration of an annual quit-rent. Th8 king 
of Siam claimed the allegiance of Queda, and in a recent 

• "* 

• It -was promised that tlio duties on British commerce should not bo* in- 
creased, and that the Superintendent of the Customs should afford all assistance 
to the English merchants in buying and selling with the merchants of Siam. 
In the letter, it is snld that his Siamese Majesty was much gratified by the 
“offerings” (the presents) made by the Governor of Bengal.— Crawfurd’s 
Mission to Slum, i. MG. 
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HOOK H. dispute with the Burninns, had called upon Jiim for Tiia 
oiiai*. *i. militnry quota. The Queda chief delayed compliance with 

the demand, and denied the right of Siam to anything 

IK’.’ more than n complimentary annual acknowledgment of its 
Btiperior dignity and power. Tho Siamese troops were, in 
consequence, directed against Queda, and the Rnja, unable 
to resist them, fled and made liis escape to Penang, whero 
ho was permitted to rosido and was protected against mo- 
lestation. The Sinmcso ministers wore anxious to obtain 
possession of tho person of tho Itaja ; no formal demand 
was made, but it was intimated that his seizure and 
delivery would bo considered as a friendly act ; and they 
were evidently disappointed on* being told that such a 
violation of hospitality was incompatible with British 
principles. The reception given by tho British Govern- 
ment to tho king of Queda and tho refusnl to give him up, 
wounded the vanity of tho Siatncso court, and exercised a 
prejudicial influence upon ‘the objects of tho mission. 

In tho middlo of July, tho mission proceeded to Cochin 
China, and arrived at tho capital in August. Much per- 
sonal civility was exhibited by tho oflicors of state, but 
jtho king declined to receive tho lettor and presents from 
tho Governor-General, whom, os exercising a delegated 
authority pnly, he refused to recognise as tho equal of a 
king : and on tho sarao account would not condescend to 
,‘j admit tho onvoy to an audionco. Permission was, how* 

over, readily granted to English vessels to trade with tho 
principal ports of tho kingdom ; and it was promised that 
they should bo treated ou tho same footing as the Chinese. 
Tho mission left in October, having gained little in the 
way of political or commercial advantage, but bringing 
back much novel and valuable information respecting 
countries little known in Europe. 1 

Returning to Continental India, wo bavo now to notico 
tho stato of tlio relations between tho British Government 
' and i?s subsidiary allies, as they subsisted after tho termi- 
nation Of tho Mahratta war. Iu tho west of India, as we 
* have already seen, tho Gaokwar had been obliged to ac- 
cede to a now treaty, stipulating for tho augmentation of 
tho forces which ho was to maintain by tho cession of ad- 

> Journal nr an Embassy to Slam anil Cochin Chino, by J. Crawford. Ac- 
count of a Mission to Slam and Cochin China, by D. i’ialuyson. 
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ditional territory. The mensuro was based upon the neces- 
sity of undertaking the whole military defence of Guzerat, 
and upon the advantages accruing to the Gaekwar from 
the treaty of Poona. These advantages were considerable ; 
and apparently the finances of the state were in a suffi- 
ciently flourishing condition to bear the cost of additional 
expenditure. The arrangement was not altogether palat- 
able to the court of Baroda, but its execution was unat- 
tended by any interruption of the good understanding 
which had been so long .maintained between the two 
powers. 

The conduct of the affairs of Guzerat had been entrust- 
ed, as has been mentioned, to Pat eh Sing, the brother of 
the Gaekwar, with the co-operation and assistance of the 
British Resident. Fateh Sing died in June, 1818. As the 
combined administration had been attended with benefi- 
cial results, the arrangement was continued, and Syaji Rao, 
the younger brother of the deceased Prince, a youth of 
nineteen, was raised to the office of Dewan, or Prime Min- 
ister of Finance, the duties of which he was tq discharge 
in concert with the Resident. The immature age of the 
Prince, and the state of parties at Baroda required, indeed 
the continuance of British support, notwithstanding the 
causes in which intimate interference had originated, — the 
ruinous state of the revenues, and the embarrassments of 
the Gaekwar, — were supposed to exist no longer. The 
union- of authority was not of long continuance. Towards 
the end of the following year, died the imbecile Anand 
Rao, the Gaekwar, whose nominal rule had been prolonged 
for so many year’s entirely by the support of the British 
Government. His death altered the aspect of affairs 
materially. Syaji Rao succeeded to the throne, and natu- 
rally concluded, that if he was fit to govern his country in 
the capacity of Dewau, he was equally capable of govern- 
ing it as Raja, and it was no longer possible for the Resi- 
dent to exercise the real administration,^ through the 
machinery of au incompetent minister, and an inefficient 
monarch. * ' 

The pretensions of the Gaekwar to independent author- 
ity were generally recognised ; but it was considered to be 
inconsistent with the security of British interests and the 
prosperity of the country, to withdraw altogether from 
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HOOK II. control over tho expenditure which tho Resident had 
niAr.xi. hitherto iiminlftin«l. In order to place the connexion, 
- which was to he continued for the future, on a firm and 
IBIS, lmiting hits in, tho Governor of Bombay, iho Honoumhlo 
jMountnIuart Klphinfitono, doomed it expedient to repair 
in person to Dnrodn, nml to iUhcurh with Synji Itno the 
principles which wore hereafter to regulate tho intercourse 
hetween tho two states. Tho necessity of prolonged in- 
lorposition in tho fumnciul administration of Guzerat 
proved to bo oven nioro urgent limn had been expected. 
Instead of u surplus rovenuo and nn unembarrassed ex- 
chequer, it was discovered tlmt tho oxjiciises of the two 
last years bad exceeded tho receipts, and that a’ debt, 
amounting to more than n croro of rupees,* still hung 
heavily upon Iho resources of tho Government. Tho 
troops wero also largely in arrear, nml the tributaries of 
tho Gaekwar in Kattiwar 9 and tho Mnlii-Ivantn had been 
reduced to severe distress pnrtly by the consequence of 
unfavourable seasons, hut still more by the oppressive 
exactions of tho agents of tho native Government. It 
hccamo necessary to remedy llicao ovils. Loans were 
raisod for the discharge of tho existing debts at a reduced 
rato of interest, upon tho security of assignments of tho 
revenues, and, ns before, urnlor tho guarantee of the Bri- 
tish Government for their ultiumto repayment. The col- 
lections made from the Gnekwnr’s tributaries were trans- 
? furred entirely to British agency. Engagements wero 

finally concluded with Synji particularising tho extent to 
which ho was expected to acquicsco in the control of tho 
Resident. All foreign affairs wore to remain under tho 
exclusive management of the British Government. The 
Gaekwar was to administor wi llioiit restriction tho internal 
government, provided ho fulfilled tho engagements for 
which tho British Government was guarantee ; hut tho 
Resident was to ho apprised of all proposed financial mcn- 
. eures <ut tho commencement of each year, was to liavofrco 
access U) tho public accounts whenover ho required to 

l Of this sum 27 Uklis had liccn Inn-owed for tho pajr of tho Qaekwnr'a 
contingent serving In JInhvn, nnd 25 Inkhs more were still owing to tho 
troops. 

8 In 1813, n famine occurred In Kattiwar, which was said to hare can-ed tho 
death of one-third of the population. It wns followed by an epidemic disease, 
of which ulso great numbers died.— MS. lice. 
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inspect them, and was to be consulted before any expense BOOK II. 
of magnitude was incurred. Whatever guarantees to chap. xi. 

ministers or other individuals had been granted by the. ■ 

British Government were to be scrupulously observed. 1820- 
The Gaekwar was to choose his own minister in commu- 
nication with the British Government. In all cases of 
emergency, that Government was to offer its advice, hut 
it was not to interpose in ordinary details, nor was its 
native agent to take a share as formerly in the Gaekwar’s 
executive administration. With these arrangements Syaji 
was compelled to he content ; and however they might 
encroach upon his independence, they provided more fully 
than an uncontrolled freedom of action was likely to pro- 
vide, for his own comfort and the security and welfare of 
his dominions.' 

During the progress of these transactions, the British 
troops had been employed on various occasions, in sup- 
pressing tumults in different parts of the dependencies of 
Guzerat. The petty state of Pahlanpur, the most remote 
of the divisions of the Mahi-Kanta, or country west of 
the Mahi river tributary to the Gaekwar, had long been in 
a state of anarchy. The ruling chief was a Mohammedan^ 
the descendant of an Afghan adventurer, who established 
himself as Nawab, or Dewan, in that part of the frontier. 

About the year 1800, the mercenary soldiers in the ser- 
vice of Firoz Khan, the Dewan, expelled him, and placed 
his kinsman Shamshir Khan, the chief of Disa, on the 
Musnud. They afterwards recalled Firoz Khan, but again 
mutinying put him to death. It was then thought expe- 
dient by the Resident to interfere, and a British fox-ce was 
sent to Pahlanpur in 1802, by which the mercenaries were 
reduced to order, and Fateh Khan, the son of Firoz Khan, 
a minor, was made Dewan, under the guardianship and 
regency of Shamshir Khan. When the young prince was 
old enough to manage his own affairs, the regent, as usual, 
was reluctant to relinquish his power ; and continuing to 
act as regent, retained the prince in a state *of captivity. 

Fateh Khan appealed to Baroda, and a division. of the » 
subsidiary force, under Colonel Elrington, marched to his 
succour, supported by a division of the Gaekwar’s troops, 

1 Extract from a mtnnto of the Hon. Mountstuart Eiphinstonc, Governor of 
Bomba}’, 3rd May, 1820. — Report Commons Comm. 1832. Political App. 392. 
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HOOK II. under Major Miles, who was appointed Political Agent on 
ciiAr.xi. the frontier. The strongholds in the mountains in the 

interests of Shamshir Khan wero taken, and Dm and 

1820, Pflhlanpur recovered. Tho Nawab was rescued nnd re- 
seated on tho Musnud. A Gackwnr dotachincnt was 
placed in charge of ono of tho gateways of the ^capital, 
a Political Agent was appointed to superintend the aftaira 
of the principality, and hold in check the turbulent bor- 
der chiefs of tho vicinity, as well as tho robber tribes of 
the adjacent desert. 

A second expedition against the piratical und plundering 
tribes of tho northern coast of tho peninsula of Guzerat 
became necessary in tho beginning of 1820. Tho Wagara 
of Okamnndal, encouraged by the withdrawal of the Bri- 
tish troops for tho Makrntta war, rose in insurrection, de- 
feated tho Gaokwar's troops, surprised Dwarnka nnd Bate, 
and possessed themselves of the whole district. Tho fort 
of Yirnvali, defended by hn Englishman in tho Gaokwar’s 
service, hold out for some time, but was at length aban- 
doned, and the provinco remained during the following 
months in tho hands of tho insurgents. As soon ns the 
peason admitted, nu expedition, commanded by the Ho- 
nourable LicntonnntrColoncl Stanhope, was scut by sea 
against tlip sacred city of Dwarnka,' tho chief seat of tho 
> robcls: the troops worc'Inuded on the 24th of November, 

and, after a short bombardment, the town was carried by 
escalade, when tho garrison, composed of Arabs and Sind- 
lus, retreated to tho great tomple, within whose lofty and 
solid walls tlioy considered themselves sccuro from all 
ordinary attacks. An eutrauco was, however, effected from 
tho roof of an adjacent house ; and after asovero strugglo 
tho defenders wore driven out. In endeavouring to es- 
cape, they wero encountered by different detachments, 
posted to intercept their flight to tho thickets surround- 
ing tho town, aud wero nearly all destroyed; of five hun- 
' dred'hot mojo than one hundred escaped. This success 
was followed by tho surrender of tho chiofs who had taken 
' up strong positions in tho adjacent thickets, nnd by the 
unconditional surrender of tho liana of Bate, who was at 

1 Tlio force was composed of TI.M.’s 65th regiment, two battalions of Bom- 
bay in fun try, 2nd battalion 3rd, and 1st bntt. Gtb, details of artillery, and the 
1st regnuunt K alive cavalry. Thu KaatUus cruiser convoyed the transports. 
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tlic licad of the insurrection. The garrison of Bate also ROOK II. 
surrendered, on condition of being transported to the- op- ciur xi. 
positc coast of Cutch, and the district of Okamandal was ■ 1 — 

restored once more to tranquillity and obedience. 

In the centre of the peninsula of Guzerat, a similar cause, 
tho absence of regular troops, was followed by like dis- 
turbances. A family feud arrayed one branch of a Katti 
tribe, the Koman Kattis, in arms against another ; and as 
both parties assembled mercenary troops which they had 
not adequate means of maintaining, they added to their 
resources by plundering tho neighbouring districts of Juna- 
gerli and Bhaonagar. Tho suppression of disorder in 
Okamandal permitted tho employment of a portion of the 
division in a different quarter; nnd Colonel Stanhope 
marched with a detachment of European and a battalion 
of Nntivo Infantry, against the Kattis. They were easily 
reduced to submission, their principal fort of Mitiala was 
taken with little difficulty’, the mercenaries were compelled 
to quit tho country, and the chiefs obliged to submit their 
quarrel to the decision of the court of Baroda. Although 
the subordination which had been now established for 
some years in tho centre nnd south of Ivattiwnrlind some-' 
what impaired tho martial spirit of its population, yet 
these occurrences sufficiently proved that tranquillity 
could be preserved solely by tho continued presence of a 
British military force. 

A similar state of disorder prevailed in tho territories 
of the Nizam, and obedience to tho Government was alone 
maintained by frequent recourse to military coercion. It 
was inflicted, howover, chiefly by the reformed brigades of 
the Nizam, who, under the command of British officers, 
nnd receiving their pay with a greater degree of punc- 
tuality than the other troops of the state, wore little less 
effective than the subsidiary force. They had been fully 
organized during the late war, and amounted at this time 
to five regiments of cavalry, eight of infantry, -three small 
corps of artillery, nnd a corps of engineers. With the , 
termination of hostilities their field-services had ceased, 
but they were not suffered to remain idle in a country 
where extortionate exaction on one side and refractory 
turbulence on the other furnished repeated occasion for 
their employment. Among the duties of this nature which 
YOU It. Z 
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BOOK II. devolved upon llicm was the reduction of the strong fort 
tn.tr. *i. <,f Nowa, held by fi garrison of Arabs in tho pay of sorno 

— — Hindu Zemindars, who had risen in insurrection and plun* 

isiO. tiered the neighbouring districts, A detachment of the 
Nizam's reformed troops, under Major Pitman, marched 
against this place, situated above 2-1 miles north of Nan- 
dnin, on tho Godnveri. On tho 7lh January 1610, ap- 
proaches were regularly effected, amt the garrison having 
refused to surrender unconditionally, the fort was carried 
by storm after tho destruction of part of its defences by 
tho successful explosion of a mine on the Slat of the 
month. Jinny of tho garrison fell in the storm, tho rest 
endeavouring to escape, were intercepted l>y the horse, and 
wore almost all put to death. 

Notwithstanding the sovcrily of the examples thus 
made from time to time, it was found impossible to pre- 
serve tranquillity as long as the vicious system of the 
administration was unreformed. The Nizam continued 
sullenly estranged from public affairs, and when impor- 
tuned foi nn opinion upon any subject of Government, 
replied that ho had no interest in the matter, and that it 
' would be settled by Chnndu Lai and the Resident. Cliandu 
Lai, although a minister of unquestioned ability and dili- 
gence, and tho only individual about the court capable of 
discharging the functions of his office, was profusely 
prodigal in his expenditure of the public revenue, and as 
rapaciously insatiable in his exactions. The prodigality 
by which he was characterised, originated in a great degree 
in his apprehensions. Strong os he might have felt him- 
self in tho support of tho British Government, he knew 
that ho was disliked by the Nizam and odious to tho 
Courtiers, and that projects wero constantly agitated for 
his removal and disgrace. To appease this enmity, and 
to neutralize its inveteracy, he distributed money without 
limit to tho extravagant and profligate nobles, bribes to 
all their retainers and connexions, 1 and large sums to the 
t private hoards of the Nizam himself. He maintained also 

1-1 In a conversation with the resident, Munir-nl-Mnlk, the nominal minis- 
ter, nml uncle of one of the Begums, he affirmed that the whole of the 
Kiiam's fami y was hr. bed, that every one of tits own servants was In Chanda 
lal’s lay, amt that even his own mother-in-law sent to the minister a daily 
report of the occurrences of the Inmost recesses of Iris bouse. — Hyderabad 
Papers, p, 1S<, 
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fin expensive and useless body of mercenary troops, and BOOK II. 
had, in addition to these wasteful and mischievous sources ciiai*. xi. 

of outlay, to provide for the charge of the reformed troops, 

which, however serviceable to him and to his allies, con- 1820. 
stituted a heavy burthen upon the resources of the state. 

To raise the sums required for these disbursements, the 
minister contracted debts to the bankers and capitalists 
of Hyderabad, bearing an interest proportionate to his 
necessities and to his want of credit, and let out the 
revenues of the country to the highest bidder. The con- 
tractor, regarding nothing but the realization of a profit, 
and armed with powers to enforce payment of his demands, 
however excessive, levied whatever he could extort from 
the cultivators by every method of violence and oppres- 
sion. The consequences woro obvious ; cultivation fell 
off, the necessaries of life roso almost to famine prices, 
the people became robbers for the sake of subsistence^ 
or emigrated to other states, and the country was rapidly 
becoming depopulated. Justice was no longer administered, 
and the Government was threatened with nmiihilation. 

The earnest remonstrances of the Resident had little 
effect upon the improvident recklessness of tho minister; 
but his representations to tho Government of Bengal 
procured for him authority to exercise n more decided 
interposition. Ho was instructed to employ his advice 
nnd influence for tho establishment of tho prosperity of 
tho Nizam’s dominions and tho happiness of his subjects, 
nnd with this view to direct his attention to the following 
topics : — A salutary control over tho internal administra- 
tion of tho country ; accurate accounts of all establish- 
ments, receipts, and expenditure ; the correction of abuses 
a proper distribution of justice ; the reduction of expense ; 
tho amelioration of tho revenue system, including tho 
customs and duties levied on commerce ; the improve- 
ment. of resources ; the extinction of debt ; the efficiency 
of the troops retained aud the discharge of s*icli as were 
useless. In order to reconcile the Nizam to this^ inter- , 
position, his sons, who had been hitherto detained jn 
Golcondn, were allowed to return to Hyderabad, and he 
was informed that he was at liberty, if he pleased, to 
assume the title of royalty.' 

< EeSlcrfnmi t!ir SVcn'tnrr to tiif Gorrramrnt of Htasral to It Rn«*«:i, Em. 

TtaJdrui at 11} JerabaJ, SVsiJ Jan. lfeCO.— Hyderated 2'apcn, p. 1»3, 
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Tho authority Hum granted to lho Resident, Mr.Biwsell, 
won but iipnritigly Applied, and fow changes of nny im- 
portance worn oflhctad in llio administration before bin 
departure for Knropc. Ilia micccwior, Sir Charles Metcalfe, 
finding the principality ntill in a condition of utter dis- 
organization, and conaideriitg it to bo upon tho brink of 
dissolution, 1 engaged more ntrcnuously in the task of 
roforrn, and compelled tho assent of tho Minister to 
various iropnlnfnblo inrasums. Tho chief of these was 
the abolition of tho farming system and the settlement of 
tho revenue for a definite term of years with the villngo 
communities, without any intermediate agency. The col- 
lections woro loft in the hands of the fiscal functionaries 
of tho stato, but tho assessments were mado by British 
ofliems nttnehed to the Residency, or to tho reformed 
troops they were further directed to receive nil com- 
plaints against nny irregularity or extortion on the part 
of the collect ors, and where redress was not procurable 
from tho local authorities to report the proceedings to 
tho Resident. They woro also empowered to seize upon 
all robbers and plunderers, nml violators of tho public 
peace. Tho sphere of this arrangement was limited to 
the northern division of Hyderabad. Clmndu Lai, pro- 
fessing a desire to co-opernto in the work, undertook to 
conduct the settlement of the southern districts. In tho 
latter, tho reform was accordingly defeated, the collectors 
becoming contractors for tho amount to ho levied ; in the 
former, tho beneficial results of the measure were soon 
apparent in tho return of tho peasantry to tlicir villages, 
tho revival of cultivation, tho suppression of tumult and 
plunder, and tho progressive increaso and prosperity of 
tho population. 


I " The system of admlnlstorlne the revenue win Unit of fanning. Larco 
tracts of country were innile over to whomsoever couhl I c.t u front to fay for 
them, Portions of tlu"o tracts were ncnln sublet to other farmers. I-nrcc 
ndvuriccs were tftl.cn feom nit tn uutlcl|<ntlon of tho collections, nml the tennre 
was >o tnsccuriVthat It was n common raj mu tn thr country that these fanr.cis 
proccedrtl from the cajilttil to their districts, tonkins over their shoulders to 
see If other farmers wet* not follnwltiK on their heels. These farmers were 
sunrotne tn the districts which tlioy farmed : they had even the rower of life 
and death In their own hands, and there was no appeal (mm them er their 
tasi-cutherors to the Government or the laws.”— Sutherland's Sketches of 
itel.Mlons with Native Powers, p.M. Captain Sutherland wns seven years In 
Hyderabad, and wns •• n witness of tire afflictions In which tho rebut nf Chanda 
l.al In the Hyderabad provinces, and of hU brother, Govind Ifcsksh, In those or 
Itcrar, Involved this unhappy country." 
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BOOK II. of which the correction must lie attempted with imperfect 
arAi-. xi. mid restricted means, when it has to encounter the open 

or secret opposition of the Prince, and depends npon the 

1820. instrumentality of agents ill affected to reforms of any 
description, anti more inclined to thwart than to promote 
them. Tho remedies must consequently he of partial 
and temporary efficacy, and their effects will cease ns soon 
as their application is suspended. To interpose for a 
season is nugatory ; — to interpose for perpetuity is, in 
reality, to assume the internal administration of the 
country. Tho real question then is — Is the Prince inde- 
pendent? Has ho the right to govern or misgovern Ids 
own subjects at his own pleasure ? 

Tho degree of independence enjoyed by a prince con- 
nected with tho British Indinn Government by u subsidiary 
alliance depends, theoretically at least, upon the manner 
in which it is recognised by the terms of the compact 
into which ho has entered. In the case of tho Nizam, 
the language of tho treaty is explicit: it declares that 
the Honourable Company's Government have no manner 
of concern with any of the Niznm's children, relations, 
subjects, or servants, with respect to whom his Highness 
is absolute; 1 — a declaration utterly incompatible with 
tho reform? introduced into his administration without 
his sanction, and with the avowed purpose of protecting 
his subjects against his servants — of withdrawing bis 
peasantry from tho authority of the agents of his chief 
minister and acknowledged representative. 

In opposition to the general arguments against inter- 
ference with the internal administration of a native prince, 
whoso political existence is maintained by a subsidiary 
force, it is argued that tho connection involves the duty 
of protecting tho peoplo against his tyranny. We have 
taken from them, it is urged, the ability to protect them- 
selves, Tho great check upon despotism in tho East is 
assumed to bo popular insurrection. If left to his own re- 
sources, the prince would be unable to put down extensive 
‘ discontent by force, and would, therefore, cither be cau- 
tious how ho provoked dissatisfaction, or would readily 
retract tho measures which had created it; but, with a 
largo body of disciplined troops at his command, whose 
1 Treaty with the Klzam, IS00, eh. xv.— Collections of Treaties, 193. 
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strength renders resistonce hopeless, he has notliing to BOOK II. 
fear from the resentment of his people, and may exercise chap. xi. 

■with impunity any degree of oppression of 'which his 

nature is suggestive.- It is, therefore, the right of the 1820 - 
power which gives him all his strength to require that he 
shall use it wisely and mercifully, and if he be regardless 
of the obligation, to throw its shield over those who 
would otherwise be the victims of a confederacy formed 
to protect the Prince against foreign enemies and domestic 
treason, to secure his personal safety, and the integrity of 
his dominions, but not to screen him from the just indig- 
nation of his subjects. But a right to support the people 
against the will of the sovereign is obviously incompatible 
with the recognition of his independence, and is further 
objectionable, inasmuch as it provides a convenient pre- 
text for depriving him of his sovereign character — of 
virtually accomplishing his deposol. Such an usurpation, 
however it may be palliated bj' an undeniable necessity, 
can scarcely be vindicated as a right, and the necessity 
must be undeniable before the interposition to tjiis extent 
can admit of extenuation. It may be doubted also, if the 
grounds upon which, such interference is supposed to bq 
justifiable can be substantiated. There is no record in 
Indian history of the despotism of its princes having been 
curbed by popular insurrection. Deposal and death have 
not unfrequently been the fate of Indian monarchs, but 
they have been the work of treacherous ministers or of 
competitors for the throne, in whose selfish policy the 
people felt little concern. The dread of such an event 
based upon experience of the past, is not likely to operate 
as a check upon misgovemment, and its non-occurrence 
is in no wise attributable to awe of a subsidiary force. 

Local tumults may not be uncommon, but they arise out 
of resistance to the exactions of the Collector or farmer 
of the revenue, not to the authority of the sovereign, and 
are as often ascribable to the refractory spirit o7 the 
military landholder, the Rajput Zemindar, who mounts 
guns upon the bastions of his fort, as to the extortion of ■» 
the public functionary. No obligation exists to interfere 
in such a quarrel ; the services of the subsidiary troops 
are not intended for such purposes, and, if withheld, it 
cannot then be maintained that the Prince is able to 
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HOOK H iy n ' nn ’ p0 nver "‘ihjcetB only through British assistance. 
v) ,av. xi. Revcnuo disputes botwccn tho farmer of tlio revenue and 
, the Zemindar, cannot 1>o regarded ns junlifying tbc appro- 

prialion of Iho sovereign authority ; and it is only when 
universal disorder is to be apprehended, or when the con- 
dition:! and object:: of the nllinnco are impel illcd, that the 
nuthoritativo interposition of the more powerful of the 
contracting parlies can admit of justification. 

. Such indeed, it might bo said, was the origin of the 
inlcrferonco in tho caao of Hyderabad. Tlie political 
interests of British India were considered to bo endan- 
gered by tho conduct of tho Nizam, and it became neces- 
sary for their security to establish a commanding influence 
in liis councils, by disallowing the right of tho Prince to 
nomiuato bis own minister, and compelling him to intrust 
tlio office to a person selected by his allies. Clmndu Lai 
lind been placed and was retained in his position by the 
power of tho British Government. That power was con- 
sequently responsible for tho mnnnor in which lie dis- 
charged his functions, and was bound to correct or cancel 
whatever “arrangements he should mate which might be 
pernicious to tho welfare of the stale, and to tho interests 
of both princo and people. Tho interposition of tho 
Resident at Hyderabad was, therefore, authorised by tho 
conduct o“f preceding governments, in establishing the 
form of administration which now prevailed, and which, 
however anomalous, could scarcely he altered with ad- 
vantage, os, notwithstanding his defects, Chandu Lai was 
tho only poreon about tho Court who was fitted by his 
talents, industry, and character, to hold tho reins of 
government. Tho arrangements were, therefore, undis- 
turbed until deference to the sentiments expressed by the 
Court of Directors, and tho adoption of other views by 
succeeding Governors and Residents, imposed a check 
upon tho employment of British functionaries in tho civil 
. administration of tho Nizam’s territories, and suffered them 

to rolnpso into a worso condition oven than that from 
i which their extrication had been attempted. 

Among tho sources of difficulty and embarrassment in 
whioli tho Administration of Chandu Lai was entangled, 
and in which the credit of tho Government of India be- 
came implicated, was his financial connection with a houso 
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TRANSACTIONS WITH PALMER AND CO. 

of business established at Hyderabad, with the sanction BOOK II. 
and countenance of the British Government. Mr. William chap. xi. , 
Palmer, who had been engaged for several years in the 
military service of the Nizam, quitted it for. the business 182 °* 

of a banker and merchant, in Hyderabad. He waB joined 
at an early period by some of the officers of the Residency, 
and received the general countenance of the Resident, at 
whose suggestion an application made to him in 1814, by 
the house of W. Palmer and Co., for permission to set up 
a commercial establishment at the capital of the Nizam, 
was favourably received by the Government of Bengal : he 
was, consequently, instructed to show the firm every 
proper degree of encouragement consistent with the pro- 
visions of the treaty, and to recommend them to the 
Nizam's Government. The permission had been obvi- 
ously anticipated, and the house had already been consti- 
tuted ; but it being formally sanctioned gave additional 
activity to the business of thS firm, and the members 
became intimately associated with Chandu Lai in raising 
pecuniary supplies for his financial necessities. 

In the year 1816, the house of W. Palmer and Co. pro- 
fessed to entertain doubts whether their pecuniary deal- 
ings with the Nizam’s Government might not subject 
them to the penalties of the Act of Parliament, 1 which 
interdicted loans to native princes by British subjects, 
and prayed to be exempted from the operation of the law. 

Impressed with the belief, that the interests of the Nizam 
and of the Company were promoted by the success and 
security of the commercial and pecuniary transactions of 
the firm, the exemption was granted by the Governor- 
General in council, under the dispensing power which he 
inferred that he possessed according to the terms of the 
Act , 2 with this reservation alone, that it should be at the 
discretion of the Resident to satisfy himself at any time, 
of the nature and objects of the transactions in which 
Messrs. Palmer andj Co. might engage in consequents of * 

• Act 8Ttn George lit., cap. 142, aec. 23. See extract. — Hyderabad Pa- 
pors, 8. » 

3 Tlie act prohibits the pecuniary transactions, Ac,, " nnlcss consented to, 
and approved of, by the Governor-General in Council in writing.”— Hyd. 

Papers, p. 8. The legality of tho sanction was confirmed by the opinion of 
the Advocate-General, by whom the instrnment conveying the licence solicited 
was drawn np. Ibid, p. S. 
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HOOK II. the permission then granted. With this sanction, the 
nun xt. house was allowed to carry on extensive negotiations with 

— the Minister, and, among other pecuniary transactions, was 

Ifr-O. employed, with the cognizance and consent of the Govern- 
ment of Bengal, to provide the pay of the reformed troops 
in Borar and Aurangabad ; none of the native bankers, 
it being asserted, being willing to advance the funds at the 
same rato of interest, or on the security of assignments of 
revenue, and the regular payment of the troops being 
indispensable to their efficiency at a season when their 
services were most important: 1 the sanction involving, 
according to the expressed admission of the firm, no 
further pledge of support than the general countenance 
afforded to their establishment, which was indispensable 
for their existence in a country where there were no 
regular courts of judicature. 

This arrangement had scarcely been completed (May, 
1820), when one of a slili more comprehensive character 
was proposed by Cliandu Lai, for the Resident’s sanction 
— the negotiation of a loan of sixty laths of rupees 
( 600,000 1.) from the house of Palmer and Co. ; the amount 
j>cing absolutely necessary, according to the Minister's 
statement, to enable him to discharge the arrears due to 
the public establishments, which he was anxious to 
reduce to the extent of twenty-five lakhs a year— to pay 
off heavy incumbrances due by the Nizam’s Government 
to native hankers and others, and to make advances to 
the Ryots, in order to restore to them the means of culti- 
vating tire lands which had fallen into neglect. As the 
objects contemplated by the Minister were of undeniable 
benefit to the Nizam’s country, and as, according to the 
Resident’s showing, they were not attainable through 
any other agency on equally advantageous terms, this 
loan also was sanctioned — the sanction being under- 
stood to be of a general nature, involving no pecuniary 
• respinsibility. 5 

. 1 Political Letter from Dental, Mth Oct. 1620.- Hyd. Papers, p.8. 

3 Lctlerfrora W. Palmer and Co., 15th May, 15.50, to the Resident;— "We 
hate ttic honour to acknowledge the receipt of yonr lettrr of yesterday's Cate. 
By the reenrity which we require from the Resident, we do not mean to haply 
any security hy which the British Government should lo responsible for the 
money we should lend to the Minister; all we require is the certainty that the 
Resident will use Ills influence to prevent our licinp defrauded, or any tais- 
approprlaUon made of the revenues of the Tolooks on which we are to have 
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' Shortly after, authority was granted to this last loan, 
respecting which much difference of opinion prevailed in 
the Council of Bengal, communications were received 
from the Court of Directors, expressing in strong terms 
their -disapproval of the whole of the transactions. Rea- 
soning .from experience of the past abuses which had 
disgraced the pecuniary dealings of British subjects with 
native princes, they anticipated a like result from the 
present, and positively enjoined the annulment of the 
exemption which had been granted to Messrs. W. Palmer 
and Co., from the penalties imposed by the Legislature. 
They also directed, that the countenance shown by the 
Government - to the house, should be strictly confined to 
those objects of a commercial nature which the partners 
originally professed to have in view ; and that if any 
discussion should arise between the Nizam’s Government 
and the firm, in respect to their pecuniary transactions, 
the British Government should Abstain from interposing 
in favour of their claims. These orders were communi- 
cated to the mercantile house, and their future pecuniary 
dealings with the Minister were interdicted . 1 . 

Soon after the appointment of Sir Charles Metcalfe, it 
was discovered that no progress had been made in the 
reduction of the expenditure of the state, and that the 
financial difficulties' of the Minister were such as to 
threaten public insolvency, while the system of exaction 
was as unrelentingly practised as before. The measures 
adopted to check the latter have been adverted to, the 
former pressed equally upon the Resident’s attention. 
Among the chief of the Minister’s embarrassments, were 
the engagements he had contracted with the house of 
Palmer and Co., and the debts due to the firm, amounting 
now to nearly a million sterling, bearing an interest of 
twenty-four per cent. Little improvement could be ex- 
pected until an adjustment of these claims should be 
accomplished ; and the accounts of the hou^e were Sub- 
jected to a scrutiny, by which it appeared that the deal- 


assignments. Wc shall never require that influence to he exerted beyond the 
point to which the Resident can go without making it a discussion between 
our Government and the Nizam's, We are, fcc.” — Hyd. Papers, p. 48. 

i Letter to Bengal, 24th May, 1820. — Hyd. Papers, p. 6. Letter to the 
Resident, IGth December, 1820, p. 70. 
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>OK II. JngH formed no exception to the character which applied 
•hai*. xt. to Kueh former pecuniary transactions as the Lcgiidature 

— ]md intended to prohibit. Besides the high amount of 

Jfi **’* . interest — which, although less than the rate usually 
charged by native bankers lending money to the Minister, 
without the collateral security of the influence of the 
Resident, and in addition to large pensions and gratuities 
settled upon the members of the firm and their connec- 
tions and dependants— it appeared that the loan of sixty 
lakhs was an arrangement, which had mainly in view the 
consolidation of the debts due to the house, and left all 
6thor demands, all arrears of the establishment, unpro- 
vided for, notwithstanding the Minister's assertion, that 
it had enabled him to pay off and discharge a considerable 
portion of the superfluous servants of the government. 
Such being the conclusion drawn by the supreme au- 
thority from an examination of the accounts, the counte- 
nance of the Government was finally withdrawn from the 
house, and Chandu Lai was required to clo3e his account 
with the/irm f to enable him to do which, the Government 
of India undertook to supply the funds. 1 A peshkash, or 
f tribute of seven lakhs of rupees a year hnd hitherto been 
paid to tlio Kizarn by the Company for the northern 
Circa rs, and the consent of the Minister was obtained to 
tbc redemption of this tribute for ever, by the immediate 
payment of little more than a crorc of rupees, by which 
ho was enabled to extricate himself from the embarrass- 
ments in which his improvidence and the cupidity of 
others had involved his administration. 

The favour which had been shown to the house of 
Palmer and Co. by the Governor-General was contem- 

i It appears, that when application »« made for the junction of the British 
Government to a loan of slaty lakh«. that sum was about the amount of the 
balances cabling against the Miatn’s Government in the books of Messrs. Wm. 
Palmer and Co. 

On Hyderabad acconnt Kps. 5G,61,«0J 

, e. Ahmedabad ditto 13.le.ff0 

RcrarOu war ditto 20,57,119 

t - 

, , Kps. CO, 59, ISO 

I/jtter from the Resident. 14th June, IR?5. Tied. Papers, 651.— Tills loan of 
silty lakhs was contracted for on a reduced Interest oflS per cent, pr annum, 
trut of the total, eight lakhs were a bonns. The ntm transferred was fifty-two 
lakhs, whilst Interest on slaty was charged. — Jbld. According, howeser.to a 
statement made at a subsequent date by Mr. Rns-cll, considerable pecuniary 
advances were made by the house on tbc Hyderabad account.— Debate E. I. 
House, 16th February, 1625. 
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plated with distrust by. the Authorities in England ; and BOOK II. 
it was attributed rather to personal motives, than those chap. xi. 

which had been assigned — the advantages accruing to the — ■ 

Government of the Nizam from the pecuniary assistance 1823. 
derived from suoh a source. 1 The question gave rise to 
long and acrimonious discussions in the Court of Pro- 
prietors, which ended in the complete vindication of the 
integrity of the Marquis of Hastings, but exercised an 
unpropitious influence upon his fortunes. These pro- 
ceedings took place at a date subsequent to the period 
under review ; but it will be convenient to notice them in 
this place, in order to dispose of the subject at once. 

On the 3rd of March, 1824, a motion was introduced, 
into the Court, of Proprietors, by the Honourable Douglas 
Ejnnaird, recommending to the Court of Directors to con- 
sider and report the means and measure of such a 
pecuniary grant to the Marquis of Hastings as should be 
worthy of the gratitude of thh Company, and of the 
eminent services of the Governor-General. The motion 
was met by an amendment, calling for the pt^pers and 
documents necessary to illustrate the transactions at 
Hyderabad; and this was altered to a motion for the. 
printing of all the correspondence and other documents 
upon the public records which regarded the administration 
of the Marquis of Hastings as Governor-General of 
India, and which might enable the Court to judge of the 
propriety of entertaining the question of a further pecu- 
niary reward to the late Governor-General. The motion 
in this shape received the concurrence of the Court. 

The printing of the voluminous documents thus called 
for, which had the collateral effect of placing within the 
reach of the public a mass of most valuable and inte- 
resting information, necessarily occupied a long interval, 
and nearly twelve months elapsed before any proceedings 

9 . 

> The Starqnls of Hastings avowed an interest in the prosperity of the 
house. In consequence of a gentleman of hts family. Sir William Vumbold, 

(Papers, 44) being one of the partners, but his support was based upon . 
a belief that the house rendered Important public services both to the British 
Government and that of the Nizam ; and he was not aware of the unnvow'bd 
advantages enjoyed by the partners, or the real character of their dealings 
with the Nizam. As soon as he learned, or had reason to suspect the truth, 
he expressed his strong sense of their impropriety.— Letter to Sir Charles 
Itetcalfe from the Secretary to tho Government, 13th September, 1822.— Hyd. 

Papers, 18C. 
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BOOK II. founded upon them could he held. On the 11th of Feb- 
cbap. xi. ruary, 1825, the papers relating to the loans made to the 

- Nizam were taken into consideration, upon a motion made 

1823. ]jy }£ rt Einnaird, that there was nothing contained in 
those documents which tended to affect in the slightest 
degree the personal character or integrity of the late 
Governor-General. The proposition was subjected to an 
amendment by Mr. Astell, the chairman, but acting in his 
capacity of proprietor only, by which the Court was called 
upon, while admitting that the papers furnished no ground 
for imputing corrupt motives to the Marquis of Hastings, 
to approve of certain despatches sent by the Court to the 
Bengal Government — despatches which censured in strong 
terms the encouragement given to the pecuniary transac- 
tions between the house of Palmer and Co, and the 
Government of the Nizam. A debate arose upon these 
propositions, which extended through seven days, and was 
conducted with great heat and virulence on either side, 
and diverged into much irrelevant and personal matter. 
The amendment was finally carried by ballot. 1 

In the first of these despatches, approbation of which 
.was thus voted, the Court denied the necessity and ques- 
tioned the legality of the dispensation which had released 
Messrs, palmer and Co. from the operation of the Act of 
Parliament, prohibiting loans by Europeans to Native 
Princes, and peremptorily ordered, that, upon the receipt 
of the letter, the license should be immediately cancelled 
and revoked, and positively forbidding, should any discus- 
sions arise between the house and the Nizam’s Govern- 
ment, respecting any pecuniary transactions between 
them, the interposition, in any way whatever, of the 
name, authority, influence, or good offices of the British 
Government, for the furtherance of their demands. The 
tone of the letter was evidently inspired by a suspicion of 
the motives of the Governor-General, and undervalued the 

* consideratiqns by which the indulgence was capable of 
extenuation, — a belief in its legality, founded upon the 

* 1 18ttf March, 1855. 

• For (he Amendment ... 575 

Against 583 

Majority 212 

Foil reports of the previous debates will be found 111 the Monthly Asiatic 
Jonrnals, fur 1824 and 1825. 
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opinion of the fip.1 legal nulh«rity in the Company *a 
A d v <va -C> '' n >- ml, !»y whmn Oh 1 lie«-n»c itcelf \v.w drawn 
up, — reliance on llsc judgment of tin- who had 

acquired, by V>as: experience, a thorough knowledge of the 
condition of 5 In’ NifAtiu* affaire, and who recommended 
the measure, — and a conviction that, much lienetit had 
already accrued ft«m tho commercial nj>e rations of the 
liiiiiH 1 . Tin* Kindlon granted w.v*, thi-rvfnrc, no intended 
violation of th<* law, nor wa* any Meritice of public 
to private interest* imagined to bo involved in th‘ 
permission.* 

Tin* t econd of the inculpatory letter-', 2s*th Xnvrtnlrcr, 
If-tll, l»t»t tvfemsl to a r-pcml tram action, in which the 
Government had r-anctiotied. prior to the receipt of the 
preceding despatch, the undertaking <>f the lumr e to iiv.no 
{my to the XiaamV reformed tr<«*p* at Aunmgabad, at the 
rate of two lakh’, of rupee* per mouth, on the n-ceipt of as- 
signment s for thirty lakhs a-ycar, being equivalent to an 
interest of 2* jwr cent, Confirmation of tbi* arrangement 
had been attvngly urged upon the Government by the 
Resident, but it. was not granted without he.sitntion and 
inquiry ; the Resident was required to furnish further 
explanations, ami the hou*e w.vs desired to .submit its 
account.*, to the Council. Tnif. was at. tint injected to, 
but the condition was eventually complied with ; when 
the Governor-General declined the examination, and, upon 
the. explanations nibmittcd by the Resident, (-auctioned 
the arrangement. The Court complained that the expla- 
nations were not Mtisfactory, — that tin* advance* had, in 
fact, been commenced without waiting for the (.auction 
applied for, •— that the maintenance of ngulaily otgauiml 
troops by Native Prince* was a measure of doubtful expe- 
dience, — and that, allowing the uccevuty of providing 
for their pay, it did not apj>ear to have been nece.-.'ciry to 
have recourse to the agency of Euiwpean capitalists, as 

A 

* Mr.ldmW.wr.^ho nt thr dai»* %t |),r Hrrnr*, «m a tvtitlirr of the 
Goicrnmnu, «hd \sa\ In UfirlaS^ of |*y\ as a |iJrcetnr # while tie 

rjt»vrtlK>l t«» stse optima of the legal Ruthr.ritjrf m l,n;ltxn»l of the Illegality 
of t!i«* Ucrncr, «n4 attiniUrtl that the train <f ii was Indbttrvt, a» u.aiSt >llh 
infortnathm ns to the extent of the <!<•*»»*:» *hich it nuthor^etl, 
sncititiiiird that with the te^al opinion* furitMiM, «ml artluir under the In- 
fonnxilon the tiuvrmmetit wax not to Itame in aece.ln^ to tho 

cjijdU-nUoti cf l‘ftttncr ami Coaijmiy. ltej*ort, Debate of tin! Jlnrdi, 1&2S, 
A.J. to!. 19, 


n.M 

HOOK 11. 
riur, ii. 
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BOOK II. tho money might have been raised from the bankers of 
chap. xi. Hyderabad, at a much lower rate of interest, or the Nizam 

" might have been induced to advance it. This last suppo- 

1 - sition was hazarded upon a total forgetfulness of the 
, ... passion of all Native Princes for hoarding treasure, and 

that such a propensity was peculiarly characteristic of the 
head of the Government of Hyderabad. The possibility 
of ? raising loans on easier terms from the native bankers 
was contingent upon the grant to them of the like support 
Vhich the European house had been led to expect. Assured 
if the promised interposition of the Resident, the native 
bankers might have been induced to provide the funds at a 
similar rate on the same securities ; but without it the 
1 Resident was fully warranted in asserting, that they would 

not have given any pecuniary aid to the Minister upon 
assignments, the realisation of which was notoriously 
uncertain. The policy of maintaining the reformed troops 
was a different question ; but while they were maintained, 
it was necessary to keep .them orderly and effective, and 
this was qoly to be done by securing them their regular 
pay. It appeared also from the answers of the Resident, 
that the collection of the revenue was effected without any 
undue interference with the native functionaries. What- 
. ever required to' be cleared up, was placed in the hands of 
the Government by the house by the final submission of 
their accounts ; and the only point in which the Government 
exposed itself to the charge of insufficient investigation 
and precaution, was the determination not to examine the 
documents. The reason assigned for such forbearance was 
was ill-calculated to recommend it to the Authorities at- 
home, as it implied their incapacity to form an accurate 
judgment of statements which, if recorded on the pro- 
ceedings of the Council, must come under their examina- 
tion. The excuse was untenable, and the omission to 
inspect the accounts was unseasonable and injudicious, 

• although it qgarcely warranted the inference drawn from 
it by the Court, — that it erinced a determination in the 

• Bengal* Government to disavow all responsibility; to 
thfow off the check of the Authorities in England ; to do 
whatever it chose to do ; and to communicate to the 
Court no more than it thought fit. Neither did it justify 
tho accusation contained in the same letter, that the 
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Government of Bengal lind in substance, if not in form, lent BOOK 11. 
the Company’s credit in the late pecuniary transactions at ciur. xi. 
Hyderabad, not for tlio benefit of the Nizam’s govern- — 
ment, but for tlio solo benefit of Messrs. William Palmer 1823. 
and Company. Although not indifferent to tho advan- 
tages of the house, tho permission to embark in pecu- 
niary dealings with the Nizam's minister, had been 
throughout based upon the representations of the Resi- 
dent, that they were indispensably necessary for tho 
solvency of the Hyderabad State, and that they had pro- 
duced, and were producing tho most beneficial conse- 
quences. Tho information might havo been erroneous, 
the decision might have been, ns it was, ill-judged ; but 
there was no room to impute any intention to benefit 
individuals solely by injury to an ally. 

The same letter adverted to the negotiations for tho 
sixty lakhs, to which also sanction had been granted 
before the arrival of the inhibitory despatch. At this 
date, the Court was not apprised of tho character given 
to this transaction by subsequent inquiry; nor was it 
suspected by the Government, when its sanction* was con- 
ceded. The only grounds of disapprobation hero talcem 
therefore, were the imperfect information possessed by 
the Government, and the possibility that tho money might 
have been borrowed on better terms from the nntivo 
bankers ; the latter was a gratuitous supjjosition ; tho 
former a substantial objection, to an extent of which tho 
Court was not itself aware. Tho same despatch inferred, 
that from the time the licence was cancelled, tho autho- 
rised engagement for tho payment of the Berar troops, 
must have ceased ; and directed that if such was not tho 
case, the house should be commanded to bring it forth- 
with to a termination. 

The third of the documents approved of by tho Court, 
was a letter of the 9th of April, 1823, inclosing tho opinions 
of his Majesty's Attorney and Solicitor-General, and d? tho 
Company’s standing counsel, that loans by British sub- 
jects to native Princes were illegal, whether made in their ■» 
territories or those of the Company ; and that in either 
territory it was also unlawful for British subjects to lend 
money at a rate exceeding twelve per cent. This view of 
the law was, however, declared to be erroneous by Chief 

VOXi.II. a A. 
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JlOOK H. JubUcc Best, in expressing the unanimous sense of the 
ciiAr.xt. Judges to tlio House of Lords, in favour of a declaratory 
— — Bill to that effect, brought in by the Marquis of Hastings. 1 

1823. According to this high authority, Acts of tho British Par- 
liament could not regulate the practice of foreign States ; 
and penal statutes could not he applicable to dominions 
in which British Courts had no jurisdiction. 

Tho last letter for which tho Directors claimed tho 
approval of tho Proprietors, was of a later date, 21st Janu- 
ary, 1824, and reviewed tho whole of the proceedings of 
the Government of Bengal in regard to tho transactions 
at Hyderabad. In this they complained that their in- 
structions had been imperfectly and tardily obeyed, in 
regard to tho Anrungabad contract, which, although 
ordered to bo put a slop to in 1820, had been suffered 
to proceed until the middle of ] 822, and that in conse- 
quence, the house claimed arrears from the Nizam’s go- 
vernment. This was phrtly, however, the consequence 
of their own injunctions in a former letter, in which they 
expressed their desire to avoid any precipitate measures 
which might tend to impair the credit of the firm. 

„ Tho letter also analyses tho pecuniary transactions of 
the house -with tho Nizam, and justly condemns the total 
absence of that scrutiny which it was the duty of the 
Resident to have exercised ns a condition of the licence. 
A variety* of transactions are pointed out, regarding which 
it does not seem that any information whatever was ever 
furnished to tho Government, and whiem were engaged 
in without such reference, under what was considered to 
be a general licence, a construction warranted, perhaps, 
by the literal tenor of the authority granted to the house, 
but evidently incompatible with the provision that the 
Resident should be aware of all the proceedings of the 
house of such a description. The Sixty-lakh Loan is also 
designated as, in great part, a mere transfer of old debts 
' to 5 new ageount, by which the sanction of the Govem- 
meu terras obtained to a debt, the existence of which was 
' not known when the sanction was given. The whole 
dmount of debt claimed by the house is stated to be 
niuety-six lakhs, in December 1822. Undoubtedly the 
Court had good reason to question the character of this 

i Proceedings in the House of Lords, June, 1B25. Asiatic Journal* 
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Loan, tlio accounts of which aro clouded by groat ob- BOOK II. 
scurity, and tbo real naturo of which was not distinctly cnar. xi. 

appreciated by the Government of Bongal as it ought • — — 

to have been before their sanction to it was granted. 

A considerable portion of the despatch is dedicated to 
the reprobation of the unduo influence of tlio. house in 
tho councils of the Nizam, and their instigation of the 
Minister to prefer complaints privately against the now 
Resident, and the Governor-General. It cannot bo denied 
that the Court was justified in condemning tho readiness 
of the Governor-General to entertain, in opposition to 
all the members of his council, a belief that Sir Charles 
Metcalfe was induced by personal piquo and jealousy, 
rather than by a dispassionate regard for the credit of 
his own Government, and tho interests of tho Nizam, to 
picture the dealings of tho houso in exaggerated and 
undeserved colours ; and they were not unwarranted in 
inferring that tho measure of Indulgence shown towards 
Messrs. Palmer and Co., could bo ascribed only to a strong 
personal bios in bohalf of some, at least, of tho individuals 
concerned. 

Tho relief of tho Minister’s financial embarrassments 
by tho reformation of his revenue systom, through tho 
agoncy of European officers, is objected to by .tlio Court 
as strongly ns by tho Governor-General ; but blame is 
imputed to tho Government that its reprehension was 
not earlier pronounced, a consideration of secondary im- 
portance, as, after all, tho arrangement was not disturbed. 

So in regard to the advance of money from tho Company’s 
treasury to tho Minister, to pay oft’ his debts, inasmuch 
as the measure was finally approved of, tho Court’s cen- 
sure of tho delay which occurred betwoon tho first rejec- 
tion of tho plan in 1820, and its ultimate adoption in 
1822, seems to have been uncalled for, especially as thoy 
admit that they participated in tho doubts entertained 
by tho Governor-General of the legality of* such inter- 
ference, upon which ground he had originally opposed the 
proposition. His final acquiescence was based upbn tho “ 
implied approbation of such an arrangement deduced 
from general expressions in tho Court’s letter of Novem- 
ber 1821, of the preferableness of a loan by the Company, 
to one by a mercantile house. They deny the justice of 
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BOOK II. the inference, and, perhaps, with reason ; but the best 
chat. xi. defence of the inconsistency will be found in the altered 

feelings with which the Governor-General now regarded 

1823. the proceedings of Palmer and Co. In 1820, he had not 
received the Court’s orders to cancel the licence, and con- 
scientiously believed that the proceedings were legal and 
that they were to benefit the Nizam. In 1822, he was 
not only in possession of the sentiments of the Court, 
but had discovered that the operations of the house were 
calculated to embarrass, not to relieve, the difficulties of 
the Nizam’s Government, and that it had become neces- 
sary to adopt some other mode of supplying the requisite 
funds. 

Upon a review of these transactions, it must be admitted, 
that the objections which were taken by the Court, and, 
in fact, confirmed by the Board of Control, with whose 
concurrence the despatches in question were forwarded, 
were substantially just. Some of the arguments may be 
regarded as captious, and inapplicable to local circum- 
stances, apd they show an unfair disposition to identify the 
Governor-General with Messrs. Palmer and Co. Although 
jt is not expressed, and, perhaps, not intended, there runB, 
also, throughout the correspondence an indication of a 
suspicion, of unworthy motives, and the language is fre- 
quently unsuited to the high station and character, both 
of those from whom it proceeds, and the noble individual 
to whom it is addressed. Yet it is not to be denied, that 
the personal interest taken in the successful operations 
of the house, the ready acquiescence with which their 
applications and representations were received, and the 
reluctance to admit anything in their disfavour until it 
could no longer be disputed that they had taken undue 
advantage of the confidence which had been shown them, 
were incompatible with the duties of the Governor-General, 
were an injudicious departure from the caution which 
• experience pf the past had suggested in regard to pecu- 
niary transactions between Europeans and Natives of rank, 

< were •detrimental to the ally whom it was intended to 
s6rve, and subjected the Company to serious embarrass- 
ment and loss. The justice of these conclusions enabled 
the Court to triumph over an opposition which was con- 
ducted with remarkable ability and energy, and which 
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dorived a powerful support from the unimpeaolied " integ- 
rity of tlie Marquis of Hastings, and the unquestionable 
merits of his general administration. 

We have now to direct our attention to the principality 
of Oude, where, in tlio estimation of the Governor-General, 
abstinence from interposition had boon attended by the 
happiest consequences. It had not, however, wliolty obvi- 
ated the necessity of calling out regular troops against 
refractory Zemindars, and in the beginning of 1822 above 
seventy of their forts, in the vicinity of Sultanpur, were 
occupied and dismantled by a British detachment. Nor 
were the unassisted means of the Oude Government able 
to suppress the bands of armed robbers who haunted the 
jungles on the frontier, and made frequent and desperate 
inroads into the British territories. Their lurking-places 
were occasionally penetrated, and their villages destroyed ; 
but the connivance- of the Opde police and the Becret 
encouragement of the neighbouring Zemindars sheltered 
them from any very severe retaliation. 1 

Little advantage to the principality was to be expected 
from a change which took place at this season in the 
designation of its sovereign, who, with tho consent of the 
Governor-General, assumed the title and tho style of 
King. He was designated Abu Muzaffar, Moiz-ud-din, 
Shah-i-Zaman, Ghazi-ud-din Hydcr Shah, Padshah-i-Awadh : 
the Victorious — the Upholder of the Faith — the King 
of the Age — Ghazi-ud-din Hyder Shah — King of Oude. 
The assumption of Shah Zaman was at first objected to, 


> Between 1815 nnd 1820 there had been forty gang-robberies on the frontier 
adjacent to Oude, in which forty persons were killed, one hundred nnd seventy 
wounded, and property carried off to the extent of 1,14,000. Tho Oude bands 
did not confine themselves to the frontier. In 1820, a party of four hundred, 
the pretended suite of a Hindu Iiajn, proceeding, as asserted, on a pilgrimnge, 
nnd travelling deliberately with tho usual accompaniments of a person of 
rank, elephants, horses, palankins, Ac .traversed Uie British territory for more 
than 300 miles from the Oude frontier, and near Mongir plundered the boats 
of a merchant of Calcutta carrying bullion, to tho extent of a Ink)* nnd a 
half of rupees, of the despatch of whiclv the lender lmd bc» apprised by Ills 
agents in Calcutta. The party retreated with their booty tn safety. In the 
following year they were loss fortunate. The same leader, with one hundred 
and forty-three men nnd forty women, was apprehended by the exlrtions of 
the magistrates in South Bdhnr. The men were practised gang-robbers. S'he 
chief was hanged ; the most notorious were transported for life; tho rest 
sentenced to hard labour for various periods. Thcso pcoplo were chiefly of 
tho tribe termed Shignl-khors, Jackall-eaters, from their lax habits in regard 
to food, and principally tennuted the thickets near Secrora, in Oude. Their 
parties were joined, however, by similar gangs who haunted tho British sido 
of the Ganges. — Jud. Proceedings, MS. 
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BOOK. IL as implying an equality with the King of Delhi ; but it 
chap, si- was allowed to remain, upon its being limited by the 

— phrase Padshah-i-Awadh, instead of Padshah, King, only, 

1 P 23 . as proposed by his Majesty himself. He had prepared 
the way for this elevation a year before, by striking coin 
in bis own name, instead of that of the King of Delhi — 
an invasion of the privileges of the Mogul which had not 
yet been committed even by the East India Company. 
This elevation was received with extreme indignation at 
Delhi, and was by no means acceptable to the Moham- 
medans, who saw in it an ungracious encroachment upon 
the rights of the representative of Timur by one who was 
bound by his office in an especial manner, as well as by 
the ties of gratitude, to protect them. The assumption 
of the royal title by the Vizir originated in the suggestion 
of the Governor-General, who had witnessed an act of 
humiliation imposed upon him by his nominal subordina- 
tion to the throne of Delhi, and regarded jit as incon- 
sistent with his actual dignity and power. Two brothers 
of the King of Delhi resided at Lucknow, supported by 
allowances granted partly by the Company, partly by the 
Vizir. Notwithstanding their partial dependence upon 
the latter, etiquette assigned to them so decided a pre- 
cedence, thfct when the Nawab encountered them in the 
street, the elephant on which he rode was made to kneel 
in token of homage as they passed. The Nawab was 
told that it rested with himself to throw off all such 
forms of servility to the Mogul ; and upon his intimating 
a wish to adopt an equal title, his purpose was encou- 
raged, provided it made no difference in the relations 
which connected him with the British Government-. It 
was, in the opinion of the Marquis of Hastings, a pro- 
vident policy to sow dissension in this manner between 
the rival sovereigns of Delhi and Lucknow, in order to 
prevent the cooperation of the latter, through the bond 
of his allegiafioe to the former, in any hostile combination 
against t'ne British interests, of which the King of Delhi 
f shojild lie the real or nominal head- 1 It may be doubted, 
should such a remote contingency arise, whether identity 
of religion and community of interest will not outweigh 

i Soraznsrr brthc Marquis of Hastings of the operations la Indls.ar.d their 
results. Printed for the Proprietors, J one, 152C 
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all other considerations, and whether the King of Oude 
will not be as willing as the Nawab Yizir to place his 
resources at the foot of the imperial throne. On the 
other hand, a material difference has been made in the 
political relations between the head of the government 
of Oude and his allies. Ho now holds his dominions in 
independent sovereignty, — as Nawab, he exercised only 
a delegated sway, which the British government, as repre- 
senting that of Delhi, had tho right to resume at its own 
discretion. Names are sometimes as real as things, and 
the King of Oude is not for any purpose the samo poten- 
tate as the Nawab Yizir. 


CHAPTER XH. 

Internal Administration of the Marquis of Hastings.— 
Progressive Legislation. — I. Civil Judicature. — Ineffi- 
ciency of the Courts . — Injunctions of the Home Author- 
ities to revert to Native Institutions . — Measures adopted 
in Bengal — at Madras and Bombay. — Result. — II. Crim- 
inal Justice and Police. — Reforms at the Presidencies . — 
Union of the Powers of Magistrate and Collector . — 
Extended Police Powers of the Revenue and Village 
Officers at Madras, and at Bombay. — III. Revenues — 
Land Revenue . — Principles of Ryotwar Settlement to be 
universally adopted. — Perpetual Settlement prohibited. 
— Enactments in Bengal. — Village and District Native 
Accountants re-established. — Rules for Sale of Lands 
modified. — Settlement of Ceded and Conquered Provinces. 
— System of Village Settlement preferred. — Necessity of 
previous Inquiry. — Abuses to be remedied . — Fraudulent 
Transfers of Property extensive . — Discontent of the Peo- 
ple. — Special Commission appointed.— Wrongs redressed. 
— Question of Perpetual Settlement of th$, Westefh Pro- 
vinces re-considered. — Deferred Periodical Settlements 
continued. — Nature of Inquiries to be instituted . — As 
regarding the Land. — As regarding its Occupants.— Re- 
gulation to give effect to the Arrangements. — Revenue 
Surveys commenced . — Great Delay anticipated. — Still 
greater experienced. — Merit of the Government. — Ma- 
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CHAP. XtL 


1814-23. 


dr as Village Settlements closed. — Ryotwar resumed.— 
With Modifications.— Lands Jor Sale in the permanently 
settled Districts bought on Public Account. — Bombay 
Revenue Arrangements . — Based on Native Institutions . — 
Inquiry found necessary . — Revenue Commission. — Re- 
venue Survey of Broach . — Its Objects . — Similar Surveys 
in Guzerat. — Village Accountants made Public Servants. 

— Opposition of Heads of Villages . — Objections to the 
- Arrangement . — Gradually relinquished . — Settlements of 

the DeJchin . — Combination of Village and Ryotwar Sys- 
tems . — Survey commenced . — Other Branches of Revenue. 

— Opium. — Difficulties respecting Malwa Opium. — Mea-. 
sures adopted. — Salt. — Customs. — Duties on British 
Goods remitted . — Finance . — Augmentation of Revenues. 

— Of Charges. — Surplus of Local Receipts. — Home 
Charges and Commercial Advantages insufficiently pro- 
vided for. — Loans raised . — Public Debt increased . — 
Separation of Territorial and Commercial Accounts . — •' 
Debt contracted to the East India Company's Commerce. 

— Sifficiency of Indian Revenues for Disbursements in 
Time of Peace. — Prospect of Financial Prosperity.— 

*■ Changes of Social Condition . — Calcutta an Episcopal 
Sec. — Bishop Middleton. — Difficulties of his Position . — 
His Proceedings.— Foundation of Bishop's College. — His 
Death . — Establishment of Scottish Church . — Activity of 
Missionary Societies. — Increased Numbers of Mission- 
aries . — Attention turned to Native Education . — Defects 
of Native System . — Schools established . — Partly by Mis- 
sionary Bodies. — Partly by Individuals for General 
Education ; the latter assisted by the Government. — Cen- 
sorship of the Press abolished. — Immediate Results . — 
Close of the Administration of the Marquis of Hastings. 

T HE many and important political events which signal- 
ised the administration of the Marquis of Hastings, 
were not permitted to divert the attention of the Indian 
Governments from the progressive duties of domestic 
regulatibn, and the amelioration of the condition of the 
people subject to their sway. The investigations which 
had preceded the last renewal of the Company's Charter, 
had exposed defects in the established Judicial and Re- 
venue systems, of whioh the existence had heen little sus- 
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pectcd,.and for which it was obviously imperative to 
provide early and adequate remedies. It was, however, 
as usual, more easy to discover imperfections, than to 
deviso unexceptionable methods of correcting them ; and 
the measures which were proposed for that purpose, par- 
took of the faults in which much that was defective had 
originated, — a more accurate conception of tho ends than 
of tho means, impatience to construct a complete system 
of law and justice, without waiting for its spontaneous 
growth and gradual development, and the want of due 
consideration not only for the past, hut for tho present 
condition of society, for tho anomalous amalgamation of 
‘its indigenous and exotic, its Indian and Europcau, ele- 
ments. Although, therefore, very great pains were taken 
to reform practices which wore evidently amiss, and to 
substitute principles of a different tenor from thoso which 
had hitherto been received as unimpeachable ; and al- 
though upon tho whole an important advance was made 
in the business of progressive legislation, yet tho system 
continued to be only progressive, and was far from reach- 
ing that maturity which tho authorities, both at home and 
in India, earnestly desired to see it attain. * 

The continual accumulation of arrears in the decisions 
of the Courts of Civil Judicature, and the prolonged pe- 
riods to which complainants had to look for redress, 
amounting to a virtual withholding of justice, were, ns wo 
have had occasion to notice, the prominent defects of that 
branch of the judicial system ;* nor did the injury arising 
from the delay affect only those cases which were brought 
before tho courts, ns a still greater number of suits were 
kept back by the uncertainty whether they would over bo 
adjudicated ; and porsons aggrieved preferred submission 
to present wrong to tho tedious process aud remote chance 


1 Between 1810 and 1815, the whole number of depending suits considerably 
decreased; thoso at the end of the former year being l3jU>53; and* of tho 
latter 108, ISO. Thero was an increase, however. In the Superior Courts, tho 
arrears being respectively of the Sudder Adnwlnt 193 end 407, 2nd of tho 
Provincial Courts 2903 and 3705. In tho Judges’ Courts there was if decrease, 
the depending suits being severally 20,341 and 1G,893. Taking the numbers 
of the latter period, the terra required for clearing off the causes In arrear, 
according to the average duration of the proceedings of the Courts, was In 
tho Sadder twelve years; in the Provincial Courts six years; and In thoso of 
tho Zilia and City Judges five and a half. Tnlilcs showing the extent and 
operations of tho Judicial systems of the throe Presidencies. — Commons 
Report, 1832. App. Judicial. Table xvl. p.504. 
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i ii. that in the districts where the permanent settlement had 
B0 ,.xn. been formed, tho village institutions had been destroyed, 
cltA ‘ ' : — and that the persons occupying tho stations of the ancient 
18V head-men, were usually the Gomashtas, or agents of the 
Zemindar, whom it was obviously inexpedient to arm with 
powers, which they would infallibly employ for the benefit 
of their principals and the further oppression of the 
Ryots, In the provinces, where the settlement had not 
been concluded, too little was known of the state of tho 
prevailing institutions to render it advisable to recognise 
any set of individuals as public functionaries by virtue of 
thoir connection with the communities of which they were 
' members. 1 Tho Bengal government, therefore, until tho 
■ exact nature of that connection should be accurately 
understood, suspended compliance with the orders from 
home, and hesitated to intrust the supposed heads of 
villages with public duties, or to recognise village Pan- 
chayats in any other capacity than that in which they 
had always been acknowledged, — local juries of arbitra- 
tion, spontaneously formed at the wish and by the consent 
of the litigant parties. At the same time, the necessity 
of augmenting native agency was unreservedly admitted, 
as well as of simplifying the processes of the Courts, and 
modifying their constitution, and various regulations for 
these purposes were enacted. 

The limit of value to which the decisions of Sudder- 
Amins were restricted (fifty rupees) was extended, first to 
one hundred and fifty, and subsequently to five hundred ; 
while that of the sums adjudicable by Munsifs was raised 
from fifty, first to sixty-four, and secondly to one hundred 
and fifty. The pay of both was improved, and that of the 
Amins was fixed independently of fees ; and the judges 
of the District Courts were authorised to add to the 
number of the subordinate grade of native officers as 
circumstances might require.® Additional powers were 
• also Conferred upon the junior European officers, or regis- 

■ Letters from the Judges of the Court of Sudder Adawlat of the 4th De- 
' cember, ‘I81G, and 9th March, 1818, with the replies of the Provincial and 
Citjf Judges from various parts of the country, to the Directors of the Court, 
in answer to the injunctions of the Court of 1814. — Judicial Papers, Calcutta, 
printed. On the information thus accumulated is based the Letter from the 
Bengal Government of the 22nd February, 1827, cited above. 

a Bengal Begnlatlons XXII I. of 1814, and U.1IZ. of 1821, and XIII. of 
1824. 
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{.rare. Suits below or above five thousand rupees, \y a g Q bqOK ii. 
lmd been restricted severally to the courts of the dis em- cnAr nI 

and the provincial courts, wore allowed to bo carried i^f. _ — 

either at the will of the parlies ; and the number of jud[ ar 1814-23 
was raised from three to four, in each of the province 
courts. 1 The collectors of the rovenue were also cinjKUverci 
to hear nud determine summary suits for the rent and 
occupancy of land,* — disputes forming a great proportion 
of the business of civil judicature. These enactments 
necessarily alleviated the labours of the judges ; J but they 
were far from accomplishing the object of their promul- 
gation ; and further arrangements were soon found to be 
indispensable.* 

Instructions of the purport of those addressed to Bengal, 
had been previously communicated to the Government of 
Madras, 5 and their execution was insured by the appoint- 
ment of a commission, of which Colonel Mtinro, who was 

» Bengal Herniation* XXIV. XXV. 1*14 ami XIX. of 1*17. 

* Bengal Regulation VII. of 1*22. 

* Hie Herniation* of ISM, a* far a* affected Hie Mnn*lf*. »-cined In have 
diminished the cause* brought before them- In ISM, the number wa< 125,491 j 
In ISIS, but 52,550; they then increased, and tn IS20. were lus.OOO. On the 
oilier hand, the *ult.* Instituted before the Stabler Amin*, steadily Increased 
from 23,0:>0 In ISM to 40.000 In IS20. In 1S14, Mtm*lf* were allowed to tty 
cause* only which had originated within a twelvemonth front their Institution. 

In 1S17, Kerulition XIX cslcndcd Hie period to three year*. The Court 
attributed the filling otT to this* limitation, hut tn the beginning of IHM. 

Stamp* in Judicial Proceedlur* were substituted for fee* on p.ie Institution of 
suit*, and the amount due to the >!un*lf» in jdnee of the fee wa* paid by the 
Zilla Judcc. Till* Innovation had probably some effect tn reduclne the iium- 
bceof smt* brourht before the subordinate Native Jndrc*. Seles limn from 
Judicial Record*, printed by order of the Court of ILreclnr*, vol. tv. p 33. 

The arrears of Civil Cause* rapidly ilrelmed. l« W13, they amounted to 
142.000; in 1817 to 92,000. showing a dlmliintion tn four scar* of 50.000 suit*. 

Tlie Sadder estimate* the average annual decisions at 150 ooo. - letter from 
the Jndge* of the budder, Marco lain ludldal l'n|>vr*, Calcutta, printed. 

* In reply to a letter frsmi Bengal in lh23, requiring considerable addition* 
to the European establishment, the Court observe*. the Regulations pa**ed 
by you In 1821 have our cordial approbation, nnd we were greatly pleased 
with the valuable memorandum which wa* then submitted to yon by your 
Chief Secretary, Mr. lioyley. explanatory of the policy which hail Influenced 
the framing of those Regulation*." •' Hut though under the provisions there 
made, the imwers of the Munslfs and Sudsier Amin* were lnerea*ed, and their 
number may be increased indrflnticly, we nppreheml, from the large nrtvar 
of undecided causes, the uumlier and power* of Ui,»*e fnnetiouaru^ are still 
inadequate. We are satisfied that to secure n prompt adummtration nt justice • 
to the natives of India. u> civil vases, native functionaries must he multiplied 
so as to enable them to take sognirame, in the fiist installer of oft suds of that 
description, and, as appears to us, utthout rcgarii to the amount at slate, the % 
derisions liemg of course liable to revision under appeal.”- Jud.viul latter to 
Bengal, 23rd July. 1824. Selections tiom the Records, iv. 29. It is but Just 
to the Home Authorities to give them credit lor originating principles scarcely 
yet fully carried inlo practice. 

4 Judicial Letter to Stadias, 29th ol April, IBM.— Selections from the Re- 
cords 11.23G. 
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; II. thn .0 time on tho ovo of returning from England to Mn- 
xii. bo<, was tho head.* Although tho imlivo village func- 
— annries oxisted in a much less mutilated elate in the 
Jrrilories subject to tho Madras Presidency, limn in 
jobo of Bengal ; yet tho principal judicial and revenue 
officers at tho former wore, for the most part, opposed to 
tho plan of employing them extensively in the adminis- 
tration of civil justice. As tho Patels, or head-men of 
tho villages, and tho village Panclmyats wero not to receive 
any remuneration for tho performance of tho duties to be 
assigned to them, it was anticipated that they would 
cither decline tho obligation, or fulfil it with reluctance 
and indifloronco, and that little effective aid would bo 
received from llioir unwilling exertions: connected also 
as they must bo with the parties concerned in tho cases 
bofore them, it was scarcely to bo expected that tlioy 
would porform their duties free from bias or partiality ; 
and ns it was part of tho plan, that their sentences should 
not bo subject to appeal, Ihcro was no security against 
their committing gross injustice. As also they were 
necessarily’’ ignorant of tho laws nnd regulations, their 
judgments could not bo governed by any determinate 
principles, and tlioir decisions could not fail to be capri- 
cious and contradictory. 5 Tho arguments of the Com- 
missioners,' backed by the positive injunctions of tho 
Homo Authorities, silenced all opposition ; and a scrios 
of Regulations was enacted and promulgated in tho course 
of 181G, based upon tho principles which tho orders from 
homo had laid down. 1 * 3 By the first of tlicso it was pro- 
vided, that tho Heads of villages should be Munsifs in 
tlioir respective villages ; and that they should have 
authority to hear and determine, without appeal, all suits 
preferred bofore them for personal property, not exceeding 
in vnluo ton Arcot rupees, unless the parties entered into 
a bond to abide by tho Patel’s decision, wlion tho limit 
< might bo extended to ono hundred rupees. Registers of 
tho suits, decided were to bo kept by tho village accountant; 
r and periodical reports of cases adjudicated and pending 
were to bo regularly transmitted to tho native judicial 


1 Judicial Letter to Madras, 4th of Slay, 1814.— Selections H.2."i7. 

J Minute of Mr. Fullerton, 1st January, 1R1G, — Selections 11.353. 

Madras Ucgulatloiu, IV. V. VI. VII. VIII. IX. 1816. 
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officer next, in rank, or the District Mumuf. The Village ROOK II. 
Mutisifs wore authorised, by tlie next regulation, to nssem- cnxr. xu. 

ble Panchayais, or from five to eleven of the most — ■ 

respectable inlmbitants of tbo village cmninnnity to hear 1814 ‘ 23 
ami try, with the consent of the parties themselves, suits 
for personal property, to an unlimited amount. Provisions 
were mndo for regulating the constitution of the Pan- 
ch avals and their mode of proceeding. Their decisions 
admitted of no appeal, unless a charge against them of 
partiality and corruption cmild he substantiated. Reports 
of their proceedings were to bo transmitted to tlie District 
Muusifs, whose appointment formed the subject of nnothcr 
regulation. These officers were substituted for the native 
Commissioners formerly employed ; lint, their number was 
augmented, and powers enlarged. They were authorized 
to decide causes for real ns well as personal property, to 
the extent of two hundred mj»ees ; and within certain 
limits their decrees were final They were also empowered 
to assemble District Panchaynts, whose proceedings and 
constitution were analogous to those of the vijlage Pnn- 
chnyaK Another measure, having the same object in 
contemplation, was the extension of the ] lowers of Suddcy 
Amins, the Law Officers of the District and Provincial 
Courts, to the trial of suits for real and personal property, 
not exceeding the value of three hundred rupees. When 
it is recollected that, by far the largest proportion of tbo 
causes brought before the courts, are for values of a 
limited amount, it will l>e seen that the principal share in 
the administration of civil justice was thus transferred to 
native functionaries. Still further to expedite the despatch 
of civil justice, alterations wore made in tlie laws affecting 
the processes of the Courts, and the course of pleading ; 
and limitations were affixed to the privilege of appeal.' 

At a shortly subsequent date, the jurisdiction of tlio 
Suddcr Amins aud District Munrifs was severally extended 
to suits for the value of seven hundred and jjfty nnu five 
hundred rupees ,* and the Collector was instructed to hear 
and decide disputes relating to the rents and possession *•* 
of land, which had previously been cognizable by tbo ci^il 
judge alone. 1 

i Madras Regulations, XIV. XV. MM. * Ibid. II. 1821. 

1 Ibid. V. 1*32. 
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OOK II. The effects of the various regulations thus promulgated, 
chap. xii. very soon operated to Iighton the duties of the judges, 

and to facilitate the determination of civil suits. Some 

1814-23. 0 f their results were, however, unexpected, and afforded 
an unanswerable proof that the sentiments of the natives 
of India are as liable as those of other nations to vary 
with change of time and circumstances. The benefits so 
confidently anticipated from the public recognition of the 
Panchayat were not realised : the supposed boon granted 
to the people was rejected : they would make little use of 
an institution interwoven, it had been imagined, insepar- 
ably with their habits and affections. The Panchayats, it 
appeared, had been highly prized, only as long as nothing 
better was to be had. In the absence of all other tribunals 
the people were constrained to establish' one for themselves, 
and willingly admitted its adjudication of disputes which 
there was no other authority to Bettle; while, on the other 
hand, the most respectable members of the community, 
especially interested in maintaining property and peace 
inviolate, and being subject to no authoritative interfer- 
ence or protection, willingly discharged, without any other 
fonsidcration than the influence which they derived from 
their discharge of such functions, the duties of arbitrators 
and judges. But a court, the members of which acknow- 
ledged no responsibility, and performed their functions 
only for such a term, or at such times, as suited their 
own convenience; who were guided by no light except 
their own good sense ; who, even if uncorrupt, could 
scarcely bo impartial ; who had no power to cany their 
own decrees into effect ; and whose sentences were liable 
to no revision : such a court must have been a very inade- 
quate substitute for any tribunal, the proceedings of 
which were regulated by fixed rules, and which was pre- 
sided over by a qualified officer, removed from personal 
influence, and subject to vigilant supervision. Whatever 
• defe&s mig]jt still adhere to the administration of justice 
through individual judges, native or European, appointed 
/ by the> Government, their courts continued to be crowded, 
while the Panchayats were deserted, their unpopularity 
being partly ascribablo to their inherent imperfections, 
and partly to the indifference or dislike of the persons of 
whom they were ordinarily composed, who, from the 
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moment that the Government attempted to regulate their BOOK II. 
proceedings, found themselves deprived of independence, chap. xn. 

and subjected to a gratuitous and irksome responsibility. 

The same causes brought the village Munsifs into disre- 1814.-2B. 
pute : they wore made amenable for partiality or corrup- 
tion to superior authorities: and they reaped neithor 
profit nor consideration from their unrequited labour'. It 
was not to bo expected that, under theso circumstances, 
tho Patels would becomo active and zealous magistrates, 
or that they would fail to take every safo occasion of re- 
munerating thomsclves. They Were mostly also ignorant 
and illiterate men, unable to read or write, and littlo 
qualified by superiority of knowledge or talent, to com- 
mand respect for tlrcir decisions. Recourse was conse- 
quently rai-ely had to their judgments ; and tho chief 
increaso of labour fell upon tho Sudder Amins and district 
Munsifs, officers appointed by the State for the distribution 
of justico among tho people, and owing all their influence 
and authority to their public and functional character.* 

The circumscribed extent of the territories, subject to 
tho Presidency of Bombay, anteriorly to the’ Mnliratta 
cessions and conquests, had required tho sendees of a 
comparatively limited establishment which was modelled 
upon those of the other Presidencies, with tho exception 
that the court of final appeal continued, until 1520, to con- 

* In 1817, the year following the enactment of tho New Regulations, tho 
number of civil suits decided rose from 48,3119 to 71,051, of which 80,302 wero 
adjudicated hy Native Courts ; of tilts great number 'no more than 112 wero 
decided hy district l’anchayats, and 230 hy village Panchnyats. Jn 1818, tho 
number of cases decided hy these courts "were reflectively hut 75 and 107, 
and in 1810, 33 and 00. On the 1st January, 1820, tlto suits on the files of tho 
Native Courts were 21,058, of which no more than 35 were before the district 
Panchaynts, and only 0 before those of tliu villages. The village Head-men 
ns Munsifs, had cognisance of hut 200, and tho rest, exceeding 20,000, were 
all before tho district Munsifs. “ who to all intents and purposes were servants 
of the Government, stipendiary Nntivo Judges, a new description of person, 
unknown under tho Native Government, not tho native gentry of tho country, 
nor having by their appointment any connection with the gratuitous labour 
formerly required hy ancient municipal arrangements.”— Minute of Mr. Ful- 
lerton, 7th June, 1820.— Selections iv. 48. See also Report of Sudder Adawlat, 

21st September, 1818. Selections, II. CIO, The manner ln.wliich tue work » 
was done hy tho Munsifs was satisfactory. From 1810 to lfSO, their decisions 
amounted to 183,530, the appeals from them to 3,057. or about 14 per cent.— 

Ibtd.lv. 67. Tho Commissioners wore obliged to admit tho partial failure of ", 
this part of their scheme, "several causes have contributed to retard.tho 
progress of the system under the villngo Munsifs s tho forms amt length of 
the Regulation, tho pains and penalties, and prosecutions which it unnotmees, 
their fears of tho European Courts, and their consequent reluctance to eugngo 
jn anything likely in tho most remote degree to bring them before thoso 
tribunals.”— Report of Commissioners, October, 1818. Ibid. II. 829. 
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STATE OF CRIMINAL JUSTICE. 

The slate of criminal justice nml of the police had been BOOK 11. 
pronounced by the investigations of the Parliamentary nur. xii. 

Committee of 1812 to be ns unsatisfactory ns that of Iho 

civil branch, and still more imperatively to demand re- 1811-23. 
form. Instructions to that, effect were accordingly 
addressed at the same time, to the Indian Governments, 
promulgated by the same authority which had especially 
biassed the opinions of the Board of Control, and founded 
upon the experience of Colonel Munrn. The ruling princi- 
ple of the proposed reform was an entire departure from 
that which had influenced Lird Cornwallis in his reforma- 
tion of the existing system, and re-united wlmt he had so 
carefully kept- apart, the powers of the magistrate with 
those of the Collector, and the charge of the police with 
the collection of the revenue. Arguing, that the duties or 
the Criminal Judge prevented the same officer from duly 
attending to civil justice ; that those of a judge were in- 
compatible with the more active functions of n magistrate ; 
that the establishment of Darogas and Thanas, while it 
was unfamiliar nud obnoxious to the natives, Was inclfec- 
tivo ; ami that the Collector in person, or through bis 
revenue officers, was brought more than any other func- 
tionary into approximation with tho people, the Home 
Authorities directed that the Tlmundari system should bo 
abolished ; that tho Collector should be vested with 
magisterial ns well as fiscal powers, and tho same should 
be exercised under him by revenue officers, or Tehsildars, 
and the heads of villages: that where the Zemindnri 
settlements prevailed, the Zemindars should he restored 
to a portion of their former authority over the police ; 
and that measures should be adopted for tho re-organiza- 
tion of the village watch on a foot ing of efficiency. 

The same objections which had been urged in Bengal 
to the employment of the heads of villages in the duties 
of civil justice, wero repeated at that Presidency, in . 
respect to their forming part of the new puficc system — 
namely, tho disappearance of heads of villages, properly 
bo considered, and their replacement by tho servant* of 


whole popular, llic partita would prefer the decision of n European ; that the 
members dislike the duty, that llicir proceedings nrc very slow, that they are 
not free from corniptluii, and that the whole system requires revision. Selec- 
tions lv.2<C,SS9, 
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1JOOK I!, ilio Zemindar, who would l»o likely to abuse such powers 
('if at. xii. in his favour to tlio injury of the people. It was admitted 

■ that no system of polico could bo effective without the 

Irtll -23. support and co-o]K>ralion of the Zemindars ; yet it was 
considered uiindvisahlc to entrust them with an authority, 
tlio notorious inisemployincnt of which had originally 
occasioned their boing deprived of it; and it was evidently 
impracticable to combine tlio interference of the Zemin- 
dars in the police, with tho existing arrangements of 
Thanfts and IJarogas. The association of magisterial and 
revonuo functions was also strongly objected to, not only 
upon tho principles already laid down, but upon the 
ground that the Collectors were already fully occupied, 
and would not be able to undertake the labours of the 
magistracy without neglecting their peculiar duties. It 
was also urged, that although the Collectors might not bo 
guilty of any abuse of their magisterial powers, yet it 
might be reasonably doubled whether tlio Telisildars, and 
other nativo officers acting under them, would not pervert 
tho authority vested in them for public purposes, to the 
means of promoting a private end, or at least to the faci- 
litating of the collection of rents and revenues by other 
modes of coercion than those sanctioned by tho Regula- 
tions. It 'was further asserted, that tho proposed innova- 
tions were unnecessary, os the existing Tlmnadnri system 
under the established magistrates was ns effectual ns any 
that had been devised, falling little short of the best 
organized systems in Europe, in regard to tlio detection 
of crimo and tho apprehension of criminals, when under 
tho direction of nn able and active magistrate. Its im- 
perfection ns n preventive police was not so much impu- 
table to any iuliercut defect, ns to the absence of public 
spirit in tho influential members of native society, who 
generally, although not universally, resenting the diminu- 
< tion 6F an authority of which thoy had shown themselves 
to bo unworthy depositaries, were backward in fulfilling 
/ tho obligations of their station, and rather afforded pro- 
tection to crime, than aided in its prevention or punish- 
ment. As long ns this was tho case, it was unfair to 
expect tho full development of tho efficiency of tho police. 
Tlio villago watch, on tho other hand, was an essentinl 
part of tho existing system ; and although its organiza- 
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BOOK II. tion. Tho samo functionaries wore ompoworcd, without 
ciur. xu. refercnoo to tho Niznmat, or Supreme Criminal Court, to 

admit to bail oflencos not usually bailable, wlion tho 

1814-28. aconsoil had boon long in confinement, and whore compe- 
tent security was tendered.* Tho cnactmonts for tho 
polico wore consolidated into ono comprehensive Regula- 
tion,* which had especially in view tho objects of giving 
energy and activity to tho officers of tho police, while 
guarding apinst any abuso of their powers. Thoy wero 
prohibited from inilioting iino or punishment of any kind, 
from extorting confession by any mode of torture, and 
from detaining any person apprehended abovo forty-oight 
hours without forwarding him to tho magistrate, with a 
full report of tho charge against him. Tho villago watch- 
men of every class wore dcolnred to bo subjoot to tho 
authority of tho Thnnndnr; and Zemindars, thoir agents, 
heads of villages, and all porsons entrusted with authority, 
judicial or revenue, wore* 1 required to givo immodiato 
information of lioinous offences, and of all loss of life, 
whether from accident or violonco, within their know- 
ledge, under penalty of fino and imprisonment. Although, 
as a genoral principle, tho union of tho magistracy with 
tho collection of the rovonues was resisted, yot it was 
allowed in spooial localities ; and tho Governor-General 
was ompoworcd to employ a Collector ns mngislrato whore 
ho might think it advisable.* Tho power which had been 
entrusted to tho Collector of deoiding summary suits for 
rout, and disputes reprding occupancy, was expected to 
roliovo tho Criminal .Tudgo of a vory laborious part of his 
duties, by tho prevention of affrays arising out of con- 
tested boundaries, which wore always bf a sanguinary 
description, usually attondod with loss of life, and which, 
from tho great number of porsons concerned, domanded 
todious and laborious investigation.* Thoso enactments 

* llenfCd Regulations. VI. and VUI. of 1817. * lldd. X X. of 1817. 

’ a Tho Collcelorsclti Ramgcrh and tho .lan gnl Malinls, and the Sub-collectors 
ol Khurda.clVilasoro, and Pillbhlt, ami ollu'r officers at Muradnbnd. Ktawa, 
Allgcrh and Meerut, and In Bundelkhnud, Imd boon already made Joint magls- 
r' trnies. Tlic Commissioners at Delhi, AJmlr, In the Sugar and Nagpur terri- 
tories, In Cuttack, Rarogerh and Rnngpur, united Revenue ami .indlcinl 
powers.— Better from Bengal, Vebruary, 1897. Commons’ Report.— Judicial 
Appendix, p. 109. The dlscretlonat power of appointing Collectors to act as 
magistrates was provided by Regulation VII. 1899, ch.xx. 

« Tho Superintendent of Police In tho Western provinces, reported that In 
last six months of 1811, many affrays lmd taken place lutho lleimres district, In 
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afforded some additional facility and precision in lira BOOK II. 
attainment of tho ends proposed; but they involved no chap, xn. 
material departure from the system in forco, and adhered, — — 
witli but partial exceptions, to the principle of distinction 
between tho judicial and revenue departments. 

Tho orders addressed from England to tho Government 
of Fort St. George, were of a more peremptory tenor. 1 It 
was declared, that any plan of criminal Judicature and 
Police, not based upon tho ancient villago system, was 
radically defective, and inadequate to tho accomplishment 
of its intended purposes ; and that experience lmd shown, 
that the feeble operation of a few Darogos and Peons, 
spread through a wide extent of country, and having no 
hold upon tho respect or attachment of the peoplo, was 
wholly insufficient for tho preservation of social order and 
tranquillity. The immediate abolition of tho Tlianndari 
system was therefore enjoined ; and it was directed, that 
the wliolo of the magisterial functions should bo entrusted 
to the Collector, as well us tho superintendence of the 
Police, his duties to bo discharged through tlra agency of 
his subordinate European and nativo Collectors, tho heads 
of villages, and tho villago watch. Tho circumstanccs-of 
tho Madras Presidency, nnd tho greater completeness with 
which the village institutions in many parts of 1 lie country 
had survived political revolutions, were favourable to tho 
introduction of tho proposed arrangements ; nnd it was 
further facilitated by the general impression that tlio 
Thanadari system was unsuited to tho condition of tho 
people, nnd was unable to check tho progress of crime. 2 


which S.700 persons were concerned, of whom thirty were killed on the spot, 
nnd sixty-nine woanded. At Zcmanla, oppodlc to Ghnzlpnr. nn affray took 
place notwithstanding tho presence anil prohibition of the 1'olirc, and tho 
Zemindar, whose crop it was the object of one party to scire, win murdered, 
although he had taken refuse with the Police ofllccrs.. The stronger party 
always found an advantage from his success, ns owlne to the. delays of the 
Courts he was sure of remaining in possession for a prolonged period.— Letter 
to 'Central. Pari. Papers, duly, 1819, p. :i7. ® 

t The Letter above referred to. 89th April, ISM.— Solccthflis, 11.250. 

3 “ Tito Inexpediency of the system of Police under Daropts itmbTImttadare 
at Madras, appeared manifest nt n very early period. A Committee was ap- 
pointed tn IH05, to consider a general system of Police, and their report # con- 
taitted nn express recommendation to continue the ancient system under the 
head inhabitants, nnd to placo the superintendence of the Police under the 
Collectors. The same sentiments In regard to the village establishments have 
been expressed by tho Second Committee. The decision of tire Supreme 
Government ngnlnst the transfer of the Police to the Collector, precluded ■ • 
discussion of that measure by the Second Committee. The stipendiary l r < ” 
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BOOK II. The leading authorities, therefore, acquiesced in the gene- 
ciiat. xii. ral expediency of entrusting the duties of the Police to 

the officers of the revenue, the Collector, the Tehsildars, 

1814-28. an( j ) under them, the heads of villages, and the village 
•watchmen. Objections were stated to the combination of 
Magistrate and Collector, 1 but they were held to be in- 
valid by the Special Commission ; and the Government 
acting in conformity to their opinions, it was resolved 
' that the Collector should be charged with all the duties of 
the magistrate, except the visitation of the jails and per- 
sonal attendance at the circuits. Accordingly, regulations 
were enacted, constituting the Collectors of the several 
Zillas, magistrates also of their respective Zillas, and their 
assistants, assistants to the Magistrates, in which capacity 
they were empowered to apprehend persons charged with 
offences against person and property; to commit them for 
trial, when satisfied that there were grounds for their 
committal ; and, in the case of minor offences, to hear and 
pronounce sentence,, comprehending corporal punishment, 
imprisonment and fine, within prescribed limits. The 
judges of the Zilla were appointed criminal judges for the 
trial of the cases sent to them by the Magistrates, under 
certain limitations, beyond which they were referable to 
the Court of Circuit, at the usual periodical sessions. The 
appointment of Daroga was abolished, and the functions 
were transferred to the head-men of the villages, assisted 
by the Karnams, or village accountants, and the Taliaris, 
or other class of village watchmen, by Tehsildars, or native 
collectors, by Zemindars, Amins, and Kotwals. Their 
duties were principally the prevention of crime by season- 
able interposition, or prompt information to superior 
authority, the apprehension of criminals, and their trans- 
mission to the proper officer within twenty-four hours of 
their arrest ; and the adjudication of petty disputes and 
thefts* with power to impose a trivial fine, and to award a 
' brief detention in the village choltri, or the stocks. The 
village guards were declared to be hereditary, and en- 
f( titled to an assignment from the Government of land, 

Peons have, indeed, shown themselves incapable of acting but by the aid of 
the village police, and they have moreover proved a great annoyance to the 
Inhabitants.”— Mr. Fullerton’s Minute, 1st January, 1BIG.— Selections XI. 30S, 

1 Report of Board of Revenue, Madras, 18th December, 1810.— Selection U. 
403.— Mr. Fullerton’s Minute. Ibid. 309. 
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grain, orin-mry, ns mfcht W convenient. Its urf.vdi of liOAU 1". 
lit'ir.--, they w/'vo by th«* Collector. T'l- ildart ft**?* xn. 

were, tx o‘"c!o, Police in their tv: p--~‘. : .vc — -* 

and. in addition in the puhv.diary tint: 1 -? «>f ir.vr-.*,-, 
und committal. «vn' authorised in hear and determine, 
and inilirt punishment nrrnrdinc: in *I«:fini5 »* limitation*. 

Tilt' Mnirj'traii' v.-.vt permitted to appon,*., a* Id" do rrr- 
lien, nm* Zemindar wh« should he «h-dro«-. of the oilin', 
he.nl of the Police within hi-: own Zcmindari ; Amir.'- rf 
Police wore oho nominated for town*. Abu- - of authority 
by tiny of these person*. was punishable hy fmo anti itn- 
pri*anmrnt.* Tltc powt r.i of (he .••ul'onlir.ato functson- 
ario-‘ • were snhM-ijuentlv extended. and varietj* rr;r.s!a- 
tioiiM werv pv>od i<* facilitate r.ml oxpedile the deci-ion-i 
of the criminal courts.’ As Colonel Monro, tin- main 
author of three innovation-'. was appointed Governor of 
Madras in he was onahh-d to j ujv rintvnd the full 

development of a system virtually r.hr< -p.it in j’ that which 
had, a fe.w yc.tm e.itlier, hern pre'-od up'-n the Govrrti- 
jncttl of 1‘orL Si. Geer, ;e hy the Government <>f IV-ncd. w. 
atTordit” the only solid b.vd* on which th<- advance < f the 
people in hnppiin*.«« r.nd prosperity, the jw-nnatsent r 
vaijon of private security a;id public tran-pjiJJily, o- t! ’ Is- 
established.* 
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BOOK II. and the agents of the police, and officers of criminal jus- 
chap. in. tice were the same as those to whom the collection of 

the revenue had been intrusted . 1 The principle was care- 

1814 - 23 , f a i}y preserved, but the practice was modified by provisions 
calculated to limit the powers and control the proceedings 
of the native officers ; and by the ample discretion neces- 
sarily vested in the European Collectors of the districts 
into which the new territory was distributed. Offences of 
a heinous nature were reserved for the decision of the 
Collectors ; and in cases of capital punishment for the 
confirmation of the Commissioner. 

The views entertained by the authorities, emanating 
chiefly from the Board of Control, adverse to the principle 
of the permanent settlement of the revenue, have been 
already adverted to . 2 3 The soundness of the principle was 
not professedly contravened, but the seasonableness of the 
practice was denied until a patient and laborious scrutiny 
of individual rights, a careful investigation of local pecu- 
liarities, and a minute and detailed survey of the extent, 
cultivation, and productiveness of the territory should 
have been instituted. An annual settlement with the 
actual cultivators on the Ryotwari system, was also con- 
sidered to be more consistent with individual rights, as 
well as mqre profitable to the public revenue ; and the 
introduction of such an arrangement was strenuously en- 
joined upon the Government of Bengal, in all cases where 
it might be practicable.* 

The local Governments of Bengal and Madras, on the 
other hand, as tenaciously adhered to the principle of per- 
manency, and maintained that the interests of the Go- 
vernment and the expectations of the people, justified by 
previous promises and regulations, required that a settle- 
ment in perpetuity should be made, either immediately or 
after a brief interval. They were, however, positively pro- 
hibited from carrying the measure into effect, without the 
' previous sanation of the Court ; and in obedience to these 
orders the arrangement was indefinitely deferred. 

In Bengal, the existing settlement of the lower provinces 


1 Bombay Retaliations I. II. of 1818. 

2 Vol.VII. p.452. 

3 Revenue Letters from the Court of Directors, 
Selections i. It. 15th January, 1812. Ibid 1. 61. 28th 
p. 75. 


1st February, 1811. 
January, 1813. Ibid. 
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j'iNvhstlrl thecoiiM«teration of the «)t)r?ti»!i of j-'erj'etnity, IMMIK I! 
and the »ne.v>ur>*** of th»* GoVernim-nt were ri<‘l *■•*! t>i <t»*t*. * 11 . 

the enactment of rrp»lit{i»n*s jntrmtal to eiirreet jireviun** — — — 
men*. or to jnw hie for cirvuntiilaneen which had nri-'’it * ^ 

<v.t! »<f the nltctr-l romlitioni* of the agricultural itit« n 
In ojtJcr t- * jtfi** ••rvc a record of the rhar,*o"< r«tt»!aiit!y 
i-ikim,: jdace in t1t*» «)i>tril>uti»n of the ami, th<* office of 
Kanutv.;o in each IVryan.*>. or di-tt jet, wil* n*vjv* d, wh 1 "** 
duty it WS» to hcej’ rr.uMrfn of «1J tranufrfi of landed 
j«toj*ri<v, of the alteration of 1* iiindane**, of the jtricr'of 
j-.rv hie** and rat**' of rent. and of si variety of ntbjeel'i 
»-. tlii* atati'tSc’ of the cultivation and oi-enjiMiey 

of the country ; fumi'-hinjt * I*** jvtrtieuhir* j*"t helically to 

the follectof. *J\» r*im1 >l»» the KatlUti^o to tmd OOllt- 

j'j!*- thi*. information. the injunction which orijtitiaHt made 
St jncttmtant on the Zemindar? to h**e|> up the Tattinri**, 
account v,it.v, who wii’ i*» Mipjtlr tin* Knnmr.m 
with half-yearly d* tail* Wv> reifornted. Th'-'-e Ik*. ‘. or otlt- 
core had ta<*u maintained in varion* d-juro*. of elViricitcy 
fortlii* ri-rviro of the Zemindar ;* l-ut. tin* Knjtun;v* had 
horn nhotahed in the Jfmrj* province*-, tdinttlr after the 
oourlv.’-ion of th** perpetual M-’.ttanenl ; and in tamral, hit 
H-rvjre*. Were Jllta-od ft*: f'Otl ft*- itn|tltry W.v- directed to 
f ho* ** particular*, on whirl) alone r-ptitalde ry *■ * rn <*;it j< 
cnnM In* firmed.’ The iir-titutiun )tn«l rurvived in th** 
ifriifli jiTovinc* *. and tn* there found of r'*rvSr*\ hut it 
tut not in th'.* |v.\-.. r of n tin* re enactment to reo*i*anife a 
machinery c-ta-whofc, which h.vi tarn i.niT'-rv-l to fnl! into 
titter d* ray. and the renovation of which «!e|ur, total time, 
njijiorttinity, and diligent mp'-rvi-ion. 

Herniation’* tvi-rc hhe-.viM* promulgated for the levying 
of revenue from lands wliirh w*-r»* hehl rcnt-fn-e, and 
which iuui not Wen n» i-.perifu-d at the formation of the 

» t:rfjli.!t r.* tt. II. XIII. »»IT. Hit t. IM*. *it XU. IMJ. 7rr.An. 
fi*r» h»l i»rtl<7r$ lo l*i t\cr * t‘j* |I? r ;. VIII* • 

IWJ, r’l.liil. ’ •• 

» * r .t»rr*0 t<s:*)rr i!>#* 5t r*-^ R'lirm. 

tr^rtf. **.* in I’j 1 /M tVrsi« •!*)», KJ.vr n i»*« *11 it«* 

rr;«*»i!in;: tK*- irJiMte ria’r» » f irrtitfr.i *r.il rf itvllwly Jtl*, 

Juki t^!! itTf.rVv1, Bhil xi.ti 1 * 11 * rtfUi «*f *t**1 raHi»a!»»n lh« 

♦'It, vi:rf!if r f »nn<Sr*iS <»*i *trirtit *-r v*\ fr;nU!l f, n» vhL'h lm*S 

trifrmair! v|:»i i!»r Unlit 1 ! fSmrra*nrft, !ta*l \a JtriUnjT* ft Kli^f 

%l.uh vbfr’lj’ rnvifwirt. V^nutijr Mr.^rrUrj Marl rat*. l!c*fnt;«» 

IH. 5« 41. S«*r CiTPr’^dfiict vu itf c? Kwun^^-* 

Ibt fxz.t u'.ok/, S. !*** 
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BOOK II. perpetual settlement, or included in tlio recognised limits 
ohap. xu. 0 f tho oxtant Zemindaris j also for the assessment of 
— 7 waste lands, not comprised within the same limits, and 
el -.3. g j nco jjroug^t undor cultivation : a special regulation 1 
gave validity to a now speoios of tenure which had grown 
up under tlio prevailing system, derived from leases in 
perpotuity, granted by Zemindars, of portions of their 
estates, and of sub-leases again granted by the tenants, 2 
defining also the nature of the property, and the mode of 
recovering arrears of rent. Enactments wore likewise 
passed for the hotter regulation of sales of land for arrears 
of revenue, the objects of which were to render them more 
deliberate and public ; to secure the validity of the trans- 
fer, and .define the nature and extent of the rights trans- 
ferred ; to protect all parties concerned from the conse- 
quences of error, irregularity, or fraud in the proceedings, 
and to enable the Board of Revenue to cancel a sale when 
it might seem to be a measure of .excessive severity. This 
regulation, which applied to the Ceded and Conquered 
provinces, as well as to Bengal, contained one important 
clause which altered materially the relative positions of 
the actual cultivator and the Zemindar. Unto this date, 
all under-tenures were annihilated by the sale of the Ze- 
mindari, and the purchaser was empowered to make what 
now engagements he pleased, and to dispossess any class 
of occupants. It was now enacted, that tenants holding 
the land in hereditary and transferable property, or culti- 
vators having a hereditary and prescriptive right of occu- 
pancy, should not be dispossessed as long as they paid the 
rents previously settled, and that those rents should not 
be augmented, except under specified circumstances. This 
was a most essential advance in the protection of the 
rights of the peasantry, which, by the permanent settle- 
ment, had been left in Bengal entirely at the mercy of the 
Zemindar.’ 

• The principal Revenue measures of the Government of 
Bengal, however, regarded the more recently acquired ter- 

» C l Regulations XXIIL 1817, H. 1819. 

5 Regulation VIII. of 1819. Tlio tenants in tlie first. degree ■n-ere known 
as Futnldars, leaseholders! in the second, Durpatni-dars, sub -leaseholders; 
in tho third, Seh-patni-dnrs, or third leaseholders; the leases were at a fixed 
rent in perpetuity. . 

e Regulations XVln. 1814, and XI. 1822. See also Revenue Letters from 
Bengal, 20th of July, 182S. Com. Rep., 1832. Revenue App. p. 194. 
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ritories, and ns no final assessment of tlio revenue of tbo BOOK II. 
Western provinces find yet been effected ; tlio question ciiAr. xn. 

tbnt called for determination was tbc principle to bo 

adopted in respect to thoso provinces. Permanency lmd 181-1-23. 
boon positively prohibited by the Court, and the practico 
of temporary assessments, ■which lmd hitherto prevailed, 
was tlioreforo still to bo pursued 5 but it remained to bo 
considered, with whom tho settlements were to bo made, 
and upon what conditions. 

The settlement of tho Western provinces early engaged 
tho attention of tho Earl of Moira. Although disposed to 
acknowledge tho desirableness of a permanont limitation 
of tho Government demands, tho now Governor-General 
had brought with him different notions from thoso which 
had hitherto predominated in tho Supremo Council, and 
early expressed his conviction, that tho measure must 
necessarily he preceded by the most thorough investiga- 
tion ; and on his journey to the uppor provinces in 1814, 
ho called upon the several Collectors to meet him, and 
bring with thorn full reports on the state of their respect- 
ive districts. Tho information then received, although 
presenting a progressive improvement in tho rovcipio, 
oxhibited a marked inequality in tho rate of assessment , 1 
and led to tho conclusion, that thoso who woro. most 
heavily 1 assessed, could bear the burthen only because thoy 
were in possession of lands which had been withheld from 
all assessment whatever : it followed, therefore, that tho 
statements upon which tho calculations were founded 
were erroneous ; that no dependence could bo placed on 
tho returns of the nativo roveuuo officers ; and that tho 
only safe criterion by which tho Government claim could 
bo accurately adjusted, was tho actual measurement and 
survey of the ground, and a careful estimate of its average 
produce. Tho settlement of tho roveuuo with the actual 
cultivators on the Ryotwari system, was declared to bo 


• Hie total land revenue of tlio Ceiled and Conquered f>?ovinoes amounted 
to more than two crorcs and eighty lakhs (2,800,0001.) which was.collcctcd at 
a charge of about G jier cent., and with a bnhinco of about 3 per cent., tho "■ 
whole levied upon 3,07,40,593, recorded Blgas of cultivated land. In Shall- ’ 
Jchanpur and Bareilly, the rate per Bipa was seven and eight anas; In 
Monulabad, ono rupee, twelve anas ; between three anil four times the rate of 
the preceding, although llko them situated in the snnio province, lioliilkhnnd, 
and distinguished by no matcrlnl difference in the fertility of tho soil, ltovcnuo 
Minute of tho Governor-General, 21st Sept., 1815. Commons Report, 1832. 
Revenue App. p. 91. 
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HOOK II. inapplicable to Upper India, as involving a minuteness of 
oiiAi*. xii. inspection which was impracticable with the present 

- European establishment, and which would necessitate tho 

J 814-23. omjiloyment of an infinite number of native agents who, 
' from the impossibility of an efficient control, would bo 
likely to inflict unbounded extortion and oppression. It 
became necessary, therefore, to form engagements with 
middle-men of some class or other; and tho Board of 
Commissioners appointed to the Upper Provinces sought 
to introduce tho system of village settlements , contract- 
ing engagements with one or more of tho members of the 
actual cultivating body, as the representative of each 
village community for the whole of the Government de- 
mand, and leaving the adjustment of the share of each 
individual cultivator to be settled among themselves, with 
an appeal to tho arbitration of the civil courts. The prin- 
ciple of this arrangement generally was conformable to 
the existing institutions, * and was satisfactory to tho 
people. 

Before, however, tho settlement of tho ceded and con- 
quored provinces upon tho principle proposed could be 
attempted, it became necessary to remedy the abuses 
which had followed upon the settlements previously made, 
by which a vast number of the cultivators and proprietors 
of the soil had been violently or fraudulently deprived of 
their hereditary possessions. During tho first seven or 
eight years after the acquisition of the new territories, 
the native officers of Government, their relations, connec- 
tions, and dependants, taking advantage of the novelty of 
the British rule, of the weakness and ignorance of the 
people, and, in some cases, of the culpable supineness and 
misconduct of tho European functionaries, contrived to 
acquire very extensive estates by the injury and ruin of 
the legal possessors. This wrong was perpetrated chiefly 
through collusive and fraudulent sales for arrears of 
• revenue*; eithe^whero no arrears were due, 1 or where they 

l “ I havc r knnwn a caw wherein the defendant has not only hod his estate 
r ' soldfor alleged arrears of revenue, hut lioen prosecuted separately for farther 
bnlantfc, and when by his own acta, acknowledgments, and pleading:., he 
must have been casts yet when all his own and his pleader’s ingenuity has 
failed, It has been found that the full revenue and more was collected, and the 
estate purchased by a portion of that which had been withheld.”— Letter from 
Hr. Kortescuc, Judge and Magistrate of Allahabad. Com. Bep. 1832. Bevcnne 
App. p. 229. 
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wore purposely incurred by individuals %vho had been ad- 
milled to contract for the public revenue without having 
any claim or title to the lauds, and who created n title 
either for themselves, or the Government officers in lenguo 
with them, by the fact of ft public sale. Private sales 
were also effected by the same pretended proprietors of 
estates, in which they had no fixed property, in favour of 
the officers of Government, their relations, or dependants. 
The persons thus injured — the village 7-omindurs — wore 
for the most part ignorant and poor, and unacquainted 
with the forms of the ItritHi Courts or the principles of 
the Regulations, while those who defrauded them of their 
patrimony were generally men of wealth nnd rank, familiar 
with the British system, r.nd enjoying considerable influ- 
ence with the European functionaries.* Redress through 
the instrumentality of the judicial establishments was 
scarcely possible, and general discontent, often manifesting 
itself in affrays and bloodshed, jforvaded the population of 
the Western provinces. 5 

Satisfied of the correctness of these statements, tho 
Government resolved to adopt measures for securing re- 
dress to those whose rights lind been invaded, by meant) 
more immediately accessible than the ordinary course of 
justice; and a Regulation was enacted appointing n 
Mofusril, or Provincial Commission, for the following 
purposes;— Investigation of disputed claims on account 
of public or private transfers of laud prior to 1S10, within 
such limits as the Government should direct ; annulling 
sales effected by fraudulent influence, or by mal-ndminis- 
t ration, and restoring the estates to their rightful owners ; 
upholding all genuine and valid sales, nnd making ndequnto 
compensation in the case of those cancelled, where tho 
purchasers wero not implicated in, or privy to, any dis- 

* In t!ic Allahabad fil'trlct, the prlncljcil purchasers nr re the Itsja of 
Jlenares, n wealthy tinker from the nm riser, ami a firmer Amll, or 
novrrriment manarer, of Kola ; thee three, In the f.r»t few rears af5r the 
cr»«'.on, afijulreJ by chicanery and r<i!lu»lon, O" tiles jlelHnc an annual 
mtnue of ft, *7,000 ruj>ees (or ft’,700/.), Iriiir one-flflh of the rveenne of 
the whole district .—Memorandum by Mr. Secretary Mseketmle. lVld.232. 
So Mr. I'ortrscae also writes. “ Immediately tflrr the cession In leOl, two 
eery distinguished tharacters made tl.elr appearance from the contiguous 
I rovlnee of llcnarei, In this district." — Comm, lleport, 1H32. Itercnne App. 

22v 

» I’rcarahlc to Herniation I.lKI, which enters fully Into the nature of 
the frauds committed.— See also Minute of Mr. J. Stuart. Ibid, Jtevcnuo 
App. 25 1. 
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BOOK II. honesty or deception. In communication with the 
chav. xn. Mofussil Commission, n Stidder Commission was catab-' 
■ lislied nt Calcutta, to receive tho reports of the Provincial 

1814-23. Commissioners, to confirm or annul their decisions, and 
to receive appeals from their judgments. 1 The appoint- 
ment of the Special Mofussil Commission was vehemently 
opposed by tho Judges of tho Sudder, on tho ground of its 
mipcrcossion of tho regular Courts, which were open to 
nil injured parties, and of its liability to add a new set of 
wrongs to those complained of, by dispossessing many 
persons of rights originally acquired by fair and honest 
purchase, and undisturbed through a prolonged interval. 
The resolution of tho Government was, howover, persisted 
in, and tho two Commissions continued to prosecute their 
investigation through a number of years, in which a great 
amount of hardship and injury was redressed, and a 
favourable impression was mndo upon tho minds of tho 
people; —a considerable '-mass of information was also 
accumulated, regarding tho tenures by which the lands in 
the Upper Provinces wero held, an earlier acquaintance 
with which would havo prevented the occurrence of that 
mischief which it was tho work of many years entirely to 
repair. 3 

As the temporary arrangements mado with the occu- 
pants of the land in tho Ceded and Conquered Provinces 
were to expire in 1822, it became necessary to reconsider 
the question of a final assessment, and its being settled 
for perpetuity was again brought under discussion, not- 
withstanding tho opposition of tho Homo Authorities. A 
permanent settlement was strongly recommended by the 
Board of Commissioners, not only upon the advantages of 
the measure in a fiscal point of view, but because they 
considered that the faith of tho Government had been 
distinctly pledged to its adoption, and that tho mass of 
tho population had long and anxiously expected it: it 
• coula no lqngor, therefore, in their opinion, bo withheld 
withovt the greatest injury to tho interests of the British 

* Regulations 1. 1821, and 1. 1823, IV. 1820. 

- Notes on the Proceedings of tlte Government of Bengal respecting tho 
enactment of Regulation I. 1821, bringing down the proceedings to 1826; 
nntl Revenue Letter to Bengal, January, 1820.— Comm. Report, 1832. Revenue 
App.p. 200. Tho Mofussil Commission was abolished upon the appointment of 
Commissioners of Rovcnno and Circuit, to whom its duties were transferred. 
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Government in tliat quarter. 1 The same sentiments were BOOK II. 
expressed by the members of the Government ;= and the ■ chat. xii. 

result of their deliberations was the communication of 

their unanimous opinion, that tho system of a permanent 1814-28. 
settlement of tho land revenue, either upon tho principle 
of a fixed total payment, or of an assignment determinable 
by a fixed and invariable rate, ought to be extended to 
the Ceded and Conquered Provinces, as soon as it should 
he practicable fully to ascertain and record the value and 
capabilities of the land, and the rights and privileges of 
the various classes having an interest in tho land. They 
were almost unanimous, however, in concluding that the 
extension of a permanent settlement to the provinces in 
question, without a minute investigation of the nature 
specified, would involve the risk of a considerable sacrifice 
of revenue, and the still more serious evil of placing in 
jeopardy the rights and property of a large body of the 
population. 5 These sentiments called for a reiteration of 
the injunctions of the Court to abstain, not only from 
making any permanent settlement, but from taking any 
measures which might raise the expectation that a settle- 
ment in perpetuity would hereafter be formed. 4 TJie 
Home Authorities now apparently abandoned the prin- 
ciple altogether — a relinquishment immaterial, as has 
been argued, to the interests, and indifferent ,fo the peo- 
ple, as long as an enhancement of the calls upon them is 
not vexatiously repeated, and they entertain a firm trust 
in the durability, if not in the perpetuity, of moderate 
assessments. 

> Beport of Board of Commissioners for the Ceded and Conquered Provinces, 

27th October, 1818. — Selections iil. 143. 

3 Sec Minutes of Mr, Dowdcswell, Sir Edward Colchrookc, Mr. Stuart, nnd 
Mr. Adam. Sir E. Colchrookc maintained that the condition attached to 
Begulatton IX. 1805, had been fulfilled, that the Western Provinces bad 
attained in nil lands liable to assessment the maximum of cultivation, and 
that the revenue was more likely to decline than to improve, lie also in a 
second minute asserted, that it was unnecessary to await the verification of 
tenures, as it would be sufficient to close permanently with the* several , 
villages, and to leave disputed claims to bo adjudicated b;t*he Courts. Tito 
expedience of immediate settlement for perpetuity was, however, questioned 
by his colleagues, who confined themselves to the view thus expressed by Mr. % 

Adam. “It is agreed on all hands, in this country at least, nnd fall not, I * 
apprehend, be denied by the Honourable Court, that tho Government is pledged 
to impose sooner or later, a limitation to the public demand from the land in 
the Ceded and Conquered Provinces.” — Minutes of the Members of Govern- 
ment, 1819-20. Selections ns above. 

3 Bevenne Letter from Bengal, lGtli September, 1B20. — Selections iii. 141. 

4 Bevenue Letter to Bengal. Selections iii. 213. 
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BOOK II. .Leaving this point for future consideration, the Govem- 
oHAP. xn. ment of Bengal determined to adopt active means for 
■ - — procuring the requisite materials for the formation of a 
1814-23. definite settlement for a protracted period, and pending 
the duration of the periodical settlements for shorter 
terms, the revenue officers in the western provinces were 
ordered to institute minute inquiries, village by village, 
into the extent and produce of the lands, the manner in 
which the produce was collected and realised, the mode 
in which it was distributed, and the rights, privileges, 
perquisites, and tenures, of all parties deriving support 
or benefit from the soil; the inquiry resolving itself into 
two heads, as affecting the land itself, and the persons 
interested in the land. 

Ho materials entitled to credit were in existence respect- 
ing the extent and productiveness of the lands in cultiva- 
tion, or the proportion still uncultivated. Such state- 
ments as were on record depended chiefly upon the per- 
sonal information of subordinate officers, always vague 
and inaccurate, and not unfrequently interested and 
untrue ; or upon accounts and specifications imperfectly 
and irregularly kept, and not uncommonly garbled and 
falsified. The extent to which the rights of individuals 
had been oyerlooked or violated, has been already explained 
by the circumstances which gave origin to the enactment of 
a regulation for their redress ; but equal dishonesty on the 
one part, and ignorance and carelessness on the other, had 
in like manner vitiated much of the information that had 
been collected with regard to the distribution of the 
lands, and the demands to which they were justly liable. 
Under these considerations, the revenue authorities were 
instructed to ascertain, by the best available means, the 
extent of every village within the district, the state of its 
cultivation, the proportion of uncultivated or waste land, 
the different qualities of the lands, their situation and 
relative degrees of productiveness, the various kinds of 
crops, the mode of estimating or realising their value, and 
the disposal of their out-turn, the charges of cultivation 
and the expenses incurred on account of the village com- 
munity, with a variety of subordinate details, exhibiting 
in a clear and authentic manner, the agricultural resources 
of the country in relation to the amount of the public 
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B6ok II. lands. 1 A great and wise measui-e was thus com- 
chap. xil menced : its execution was retarded by unforeseen em- 

. barrassments ; by the inability of the revenue officers 

1811-23. to perform the duties assigned to them, partly from 
want of leisure, partly from want of activity and 
knowledge; by the frequent interruptions of the sur- 
veys; and by the intricacy of the subject, involving a 
complicated texture of rights and tenures, which almost 
defied unravelling. The principle, however, was sound. 
There may have been errors in the execution, as there 
were unavoidable delays in the accomplishment of the 
object proposed; but the Government was entitled to 
credit for wise and benevolent intentions; and for having 
acted, however late, upon the principle that knowledge 
should precede legislation. 2 

The measures which had been adopted at Madras, a3 
preliminary to the formation of a permanent settlement 
have been already adverted to, and it has been mentioned, 
that in those districts in which the Ryotwar settlement 
had been introduced, it had been abandoned in favour of 
village settlements for a period first of three, and then of 
ten years, at the close of which a permanent arrangement 
was to be established, based upon the experience of the 
preceding interval. The measure was absolutely con- 
demned by the Authorities at home, and recurrence to the 

1 Regulation VII. of 1822. It Is printed in the Selections ill. 389, as well as 
in the nsnsl Collection of the Regulations. 

2 Mr. Shore, whose opinions arc entitled to the utmost deference, both from 
his experience, and from the rectitude of his feelings in behalf of the people 
of India, severely condemns the measures described in the text as being im- 
practicable, and as tending to introduce a system virtually Ryotwar. It was 
impossible, lie argues, that a Collector, a young man and a foreigner, withont 
any knowledge of the value of lands, or the peculiarities of Indian tenures, 
should he ahic to ascertain and determine the extent and produce of the lands 
of at least three thousand villages, the average number of a district, or the 
rights and claims of an average population of nearly a million of Individuals 
holding property under the most varied and complicated tenures ; and could 
the plan succeed, the result would be to get rid of the principal farmers, and 
transfeif their profits to the Government ; leaving no opening for the accnmo- 
lation of capitai*:nd its consequent application to the improvement of the 
land. Suflt he declares to have been the result of the Regulation VII. of 
1822. In thnse districts where it had been enforced, society, he asserts, is 
becominff rapidly impoverished and disorganised ; there Is no one to take the 
lead, or direct the people in anything which may tend either to benefit them 
or the Government. — Notes on Indian affairs by the Honourable F. J. Shore, 
vol. i. Letter xviii. on the Revenue System. At the time at which those 
letters were written, 1832-3, some of the settlements for extended periods 
were actually perfected, and the value of the lands and tenures of individuals 
correctly ascertained. There is reason to think that Mr. Shore’s pictures, how- 
ever faithful in the main, are occasionally somewhat too highly colunred. 
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BOOK II a precipitate imitation of the enactment*! of 3703 ; and tie 
chap. xn. previous knowledge of the discussions to which they gave 

— origin in regard to Jlengal and Madras prevented the 

ISM-23, fiU j,j cc t of R permanent Zcmindari settlement being pre- 
maturely proposed at Bombay. 1 The arrangements there 
in force were, from the beginning, based upon the practice 
that had prevailed under the native governments ; and for 
many years the revenue was collected from the villages 
through the agency of the Patels, according to annual 
assessments made by the native revenue officers subordi- 
nato to the Collector.* In the course of time, however, it 
was suspected that the Government was defrauded of its 
due, and that individuals were deprived of their property 
and rights by the malpractices both of the heads of 
villages and the native Collectors ; and that justice to the 
Ryots, as well as the security of the public revenue, 
required that a more accurate knowledge than had yet 
been obtained, should be possessed, of the actual condition 
of the agricultural classes, whether paying revenue to the 
State; or holding lands exempted from the public demand. 
A revenue Commission was accordingly early appointed 
todnquire into the existing tenures, and to form settle- 
ments in the territories first annexed, in consequence of 
cession or, conquest from the Mahratta Princes, to the 
Bombay Presidency, lying principally in Guzerat, or on it3 
borders.* Among the recommendations of the Committee 
was the institution of a detailed and scientific surrey of 
the district of Broach, by which its boundaries, extent 
and divisions, and the extent of every village in it, and of 
every field iD every village, were determined by actual 
admeasurement ; — a like account was taken of the lands 
cultivated or waste, and of those paying revenue to 
Government as well as of those which were rent-free. 
The qualities of the soil, the kind of its produce, the mode 
of apportioning and of valuing the latter, and of realising 

c; 

1 Erccytran ffit lilted cf SiI'V.W. wl»re in 1*01,12.! Grr-r^rr.cr:: 
to the cafi to convey to l2.tr! an \rz.-T.mrr r5;;.t. cn ti.eir 

anrt-Wr to a ixrf jcrd.*.-r: rite of j Few cf tie «m;nrt«. 

ttmJclvtscf tStcCcr, — SStcUoratoy 1501, ctnlair.-n.ya raiwef tic 

ya.it rer-mse amnrwntctv cs tilj S’i'-t. 

i A Co'Iwto? charred -ritii flic reCantlM cf t2.» irr cn at, tad Icon 
fvmcrtT eolittttt! xuiitr tie 2,‘tV.ij cf Sant, »ai in; iyycistrf in 1 502. 
JH, d=:i« r-frt deintd tr Rttniati-.n XUI. cf 1*02. 

* Cctna.C«n. 1S32. l.'tTtnnt A y?.W7. 
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the respective shares of the cultivator of the State, were 
also defined, and a census of the population was taken 
with a verification of their individual claims, rights, and 
obligations.' 

The survey was commenced in 1811, and was finished 
in rather more than two years, when the obvious value 
of the information which it brought to light induced the 
Government to sanction its extension to the other divi- 
sions of the Collectorate, and eventually to the other 
three Collectorates in Guzerat, Surat, Kaira, and Ahnied- 
abad. 2 

Another arrangement, having for its object the ascer- 
tainment of the resources of the districts, and tho record 
of private as well as public rights, was an alteration in 
the character of the native village accountants, who were 
made the servants of the Government. . They had hitherto 
been paid by the village communities, but their duties 
had been indefinitely fixed, and irregularly discharged, 
and in many places they had ceased to exist. Arrange- 
ments were made to complete their number, and define 
their duties, and they were placed under the immediate 
orders of the Collector, and were paid by him at a rated 
per centage on the amount of the collections. Unimport- 
ant as these changes might appeal- to be, they tended in 
reality to effect a complete revolution in the village sys- 
tem. The authority and influence of the Accountant 
supplanted those of the Patel, and of the district Col- 
lector, and brought each cultivating Ryot into immediate 
connection with the European Collector, constituting the 
characteristic feature of the Ryotwar system. Many of 
the Patels had the sagacity to foresee this result, and 
opposed the introduction of tho innovation, but their 
opposition only accelerated the evil they sought to pre- 
vent, by compelling the European officer to dispense with 
their agency altogether, and conclude his assessments 
through his own assistants, with the individrsil cultivators. 


The Collectorate of Broncli comprised six Pergnnits — Broach, •Akhilcsor, 
Himskut, Jambualr, AUmud, and Dchej ; tho first conquered front Slmlhln In 
1803 j tho others ceded bv tho Pesltwa ; comprising about 1,320 square miles, 
a population of 224,000, Snd yielding a rovenuo of rupees 19,07,(100, hotter 
from Bombay, 5th November, 1823. Com. Committee, 1882. App. itovonuo, 

lip. 

ColIect^to°ibId B ^ ut..Col°nol Montor Williams, on tho Survoy of tho Brunch 
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:im HisTonv nr imjnsir ikdia. 

It'JOK It Th* cntaldMimfnl of tranquillity opened to ton inha- 
« it a i*. \n. hitanta of Maltva a prospect of parlicip iting in the profit* 
-*- — — of thi* trod*, and thr- ini! ivo in**rclmr*l?» soon lx;; in to 
Jhlf-'.M. ..jLj.ort opium, not only to various plnc»-t on tin* continent, 
lull to port’! on the western count fur rhipmenl to the 
< .ntward. Tim intorcitu of 11 to Jtritifdi (Jovornment were 
tlniH placed in collision with the cqitilahln claim* of it-. 
iilliV-, and < v» i» with lit* indm-try of it* own i ubjeeN ; 
nnti it Ix-tTunf nw; ”.iry, for the preservation of itn mono- 
poly, t« limit, and, if po-sible, f-.iipjin?*, the growing 
tratiic. This, however, was no mr 'ta/ik, Prohibitory 
duth-i Wi-ru imposed at nil the IVf-.itlencieH uj>on nil opium 
not made v.ithin tin* }>oiitidnricx of the Presidency of 
Ih'iigiil imported into nny of their dependancie*, having in 
view especially the territories intervening between Mntwiv 
mill P.Uulny. It. w.ix n<hiiiUei|, however, that the men- 
Mire i iiffi-cting th» produce of Central India were attended 
in their ojirrntion with tln.-'inoit s-’rioti’i hardship! to the 
moneyed, agricultural and commercial cla-vie.-, producing 
the ruin of.matiy, and causing general dis-ati'f.vrtion and 
diulress, and that, at llio i.anic time, they were hut par- 
tially Micce:i>.ful, iim, from tlie multitude of interest* oj>- 
j'tiM’d to their execution, and the many and circuitous 
channels by. which they might be evaded.’ it wax imprac- 
ticable to prevent the augmentation of the illicit traffic. 
It was oho evidently impo-siblo to prevent the conveyance 
of the contraband article through the territories of the 
native princes ; anil it was scarcely to be expected that 
they would sacrifice without reluctance the industry of 
their people anil their own emoluments to the commercial 
avarice of the liriti-h. They were, however, prevailed 
upon to make the required concession, and to prohibit 
the cultivation of the poppy and the sale and transit of 
opium through their states, upon receiving a pecuniary 
compensation for the lo-s of profits and duties derivable 
* from the cultirnlion or the transit. The injury done to 
the merchants and cultivators, was overlooked for a time, 

* r but it Iviw finally forced upon their attention, and it 
became necessary to revise the engagements into which 

* Oni> j-Tlnelr-il rente by Mjrwsr ant Jmrlmrr, aerr-.i th- d—rr l> 
Knr.ichl in Sindh, wlw.ee the Oy'.am wai aht;-7<<l to Ihe J’jrtBW-: Settle- 
' ti'.ent'. Din and Dunn, in the piljh of CatsUsy, and thenie eijertcd to 
China In country or Tortusurre wueli. 
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they had entered. Arrangements -were formed for Iho BOOR II. 
exclusive imrchnso of the Mahva opium by the Company’s chain xii. 

agents in the province, hut they were not brought into : 

' full operation, nor were their consequences correctly appro- MU-23, 
ciatcd, until a subsequent period. 1 

Tho rules prescribed for tlio oxclusivo manufacture and . 
sale of Salt on the part of the Government, vero con- 
solidated and brought into ono enactment, 5 into which 
provisions vero introduced, prohibiting, in the most 
rigorous manner, tho compulsory labour of tho salt- 
mauufacturers : no other measure affecting this branch 
of tho revenue was instituted, and it continued to con- 
stitute an important article in tho resources of the State. 3 
Tho Customs had somowhat declined, but this arose from 
a measure adopted shortly after tho renewal of tho charter 
by which, in consequence of orders from home, tho duties 
wore generally loworcd, and a variety of articles, tho pro- 
duce or manufacture of Grcnl Britain, wholly oxempted 
from any charge upon their being imported into India. 

As similar immunities wore not granted to.tho manu- 
factures or products of India in tho ports of tho United 
Kingdom, this was a piece of selfish legislation in which 
tho interests of tho dominant country were alone con- 
sulted, and those of tho subordinate dopondpucy delibe- 
rately injured, tho latter being not only deprived of a 
legitimate source of revenue, but boing further exposed 
to an unequal competition under which nativo industry 
was already rapidly decaying.* Some compensation was 
made to tho country by tho augmentation of its commorco. 3 

* Abstract of Correspondence relation to Jtalwn Opium. Comm. Committee, 

1831. Third Report, Appendix Ir. p.'J27, Tito Opium sales In 1823-d, pro- 
duced 1,380,000/. 

* Regulation YU. 1829. 

3 Tlio amount of tho sales of Salt In 1833-21, was 2,400,000. 

4 Commercial letter to Bengal, 20th July, 1814.— Comm. Com. 1831. Third 
Report. First App. No. 19. Regulation Bengal IV, 1815. 

5 It might he argued, that India benefited by the reduced prUo of tho 
commodities Imported from Great Ilritlnn, In proportion 104110 amount of tho » 
duty remitted. Hut this avas disadvantageous In another veapvet, ns It ren- 
dered tho articles of domestic production still less nblo to compcto With foreign 
articles In tho market, nnd further discouraged native Industry. • Tlio com- ' 
petition was unfair. India was young In the processes of lnanufuetura, ami 
was never Ilkoly to Improvo, If her manufactures wore to l»o crushed In their 
Infancy. Could time have lieon allowed for tho acquisition of experience, and 
tho Introduction of machinery, her cotton fabrics nnd her motnls would 
probably Iiavo been saleable in her own markets for a less cost than those of 
Eurnpo. A native sovereign would undoubtedly have given India a chanco 
by tlio imposition of protcctlvo duties. 
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■ CHURCH ESTABLISHMENT. 

The question of the adequacy of tlie territorial resources BOOK II. 
of India to provide for all her legitimate territorial charges, chap, sh, 
was more fully discussed at a subsequent period, with the 
advantage of more mature experience ; and we need not -1814-28. 
therefore pause upon it here. It is sufficient to state 
that, during the period under review, the disbursements 
in England exceeded by a million and a half the remit- 
tances from India, 1 and were discharged by the surplus 
profits of the India and China trade j a sum of a million 
and a half from those profits was also remitted to India 
in 1818-19, to be applied, conformably to the enactments 
of the Legislation, to pay off a portion of the outstanding 
debts. There were also in India means of contributing 
to the same end to a very considerable amount, and no 
appeal to the national resources of Great Britain became 
necessary j on the contrary, the Government of India 
overcame all its temporary financial difficulties, and upon 
the restoration of peace was provided with ample means 
to meet every demand. At no previous period in the 
history of the country was the credit of the British Go- 
vernment more firmly established, or was the prospect 
of financial prosperity more promising than at the com- 
mencement of the year 1823, when the Marquis of Hast- 
ings retired from the guidance of the pecuniary interests 
of India. 

The same spirit of activity that had animated the civil 
and military transactions of the period, extended beyond 
the sphere of official administration, and was busily em- 
ployed in introducing and developing innovations, the 
effects of which; although not without immediate influ- 
ence, were, in a still greater degree, prospective, and 
constituted the germs of future and more important 
change. Among these may be reckoned the alterations 
which the last charter had sanctioned with regard to 
the advancement of the Church and the propagation of 
Christianity. ^ * 

The peraevering efforts of a powerful party wrung from 

% ^ 

** 

' The balance due to Commerce on account of territorial charges, on 30th 
April, 1823, Is stated at 1,064,0001. There was also an excess of payments 
on account of Interest Bills of above 700,0001., making the debt due to Com- 
merce in the beginning of 1823, 2,204,000*.— Comm. Com. 1832, App. 

Finance. Territorial Branch in account with Commercial Branch. Ko iii 
Article 7. 
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PROCEEDINGS OE BISHOP MIDDLETON. 

of them ■were without churches or consecrated places of BOOK II. 
worship : the congregations were connected with the pastor citAr. xiu 
by nothing approaching to parochial institutions, and were, 
in truth, wholly unrelated to him in any respect except «**--»• 
community of faith and service. The chaplains were 
mostly military chaplains, subordinate to the authority 
of the officer commanding the station to which they were 
attached, and liable to a reprimand, or oven to an arrest, 
for any infringement of military subordination. A few of 
the chief civil stations were provided with ministers, but 
these were as much subject to the orders of the civil 
Government as their brethren at a military station to the 
commanding officer. The Bishop had, consequently, no 
voice in their destination or employment, and his licenses 
gave them no privilege of which they were not already 
possessed. His only controul over the clergy was of an 
invidious character, but even that was of little effect ; he 
could reprove or suspend from all clerical function for 
misconduct; but, at the distance at which he was situated, 
an accurate knowledge of the conduct of individuals was 
scarcely attainable, and his personal visitations were neces- 
sarily too rare to inspire much fear of his displeasure. 

His powers as a Bishop were, therefore, exceedingly limited, 
and his real position was little more exalted than that of 
the senior minister at the Presidency. The local Govern- 
ment would willingly have added to his consideration, 
and resigned to him the appointment of the chaplains to 
their several stations ; but the measure was disapproved 
of in England, and was after a short interval annulled. 1 

Although a man of high intellectual cultivation, and of 1 
a kind and amiable nature, Bishop Middleton appears to 
have wanted the faculty of adapting himself to circum- 
stances, and of yielding as far ns might conscientiously 
have been conceded, to the anomalous position in which 
he found himself placed. He consequently suffered»him- 
self to be annoyed by matters of light consideration, and * 
the expression of his feelings on such occasions soffiewhat 
impaired his influence ; but the rectitude of his intentions, ' ' 
his disinterested zeal, Mb high sense of the duties and 
dignity of the episcopal office, with his unquestioned worth 
and learning, secured Mm the personal respect of the 
1 Life of Bp. Middleton, i. 140. 
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MISSIONARIES SUPPLIED. 

A proposal was made, as we have seen, in the House of BOOK. II. 
Commons, to give a legislative sanction to the establish- chap. xu. 
ment of the Presbyterian Church of Scotland in India, ■ 
concurrently with that of the Church of England ; but it 1814-23. 
was rejected, as inconsistent to recognise two different 
systems as alike related to the State, and upon the under- 
standing that the Company would provide for the religious 
necessities of the members of the Scottish Church. 1 A 
chaplain of that establishment was accordingly appointed 
by the Court to each of the three Presidencies, and 
churches were speedily constructed by the liberality of 
their countrymen in India. Questions of respective 
rights soon occurred, and especially with regard to the 
ceremony of marriage, which the Scotch minister main- 
tained that he was entitled to perform according to the 
rules of his communion, while such marriages were held to 
bo invalid under the Ecclesiastical law of England, con- 
formably to which the See of Calcutta was bound to act. 

With a view to determine the question, the technical 
merits of which were involved in obscurity, a petition was 
presented by the members of the Scotch Society to Par- 
liament, praying that the privilege of being married 
according to their own forms might be placed beyond a 
doubt ; — on the other hand, the Bishop and English Clergy 
forwarded a counter-petition, praying that the law regard- 
ing matrimony might not be hastily altered, and represent- 
ing the confusion which would unavoidably attend the 
hitherto untried experiment of two churches equally 
accredited by the same country and fully recognised by 
the same law. Neither of the petitions was presented ; 


enthusiastic anticipations. “ Can yon,” ho -mites to a friend, “ forgive the 
feelings of a founder, if I tell you that the other day, as I listened to the 
woodman's axe employed in clearing the ground, I actually began to muse 
upon what might hereafter bo t.io studies and glories of tho place.”— Life ii. 

183. Tho slow advance of tho institution may, perhaps, ho partly ascribed to 
the abandonment or neglect of that part of the original plmwivhidi proposed • 
to open the College in one department to the merely secular English studios 
of Hindus and Mohammedans ; tho actual students being expected to’prosccuto 
studies chiefly of a religious character, with a view to become quhlified as ' , 
teachers of Christianity. It must, however, bo recollected, that twerity’flve 
years arc hut a short term In tho existence of sncli an establishment, and that 
tire system of which it is a part is stllUn its infancy. 

t At a subsequent date the objection was overruled, and tho act renewing 
the Company’s Charter in 1833 contained a clause making it incumbent on 
tho Company to maintain two chaplains of the Church of Scotland at each of 
the Presidencies. 
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Ji«)fiK If, Mi»* p*tbj •'•t lmd already engaged t hr* attention of the 
rii.ir. xii. Ifwiwi »<f ttuliamenf, nnd ft hill was pa r,, .ed in June, 1818, 

kgriiMn,*; both for flirt pv.l nml the future, oil r/iftrriftf't'i 

I 1 *! I 31. perform'd in th« rmdonmry manner by ordaim-d minister:! 

* if lli*’ t.'lmreh of Krolland ntiieially npjiointcd ns chaplains 
tn India, j»roviil*-iI that one nr both of the parties professed 
to b " n tiH-mkcr of the .*Vo!tndi f ,'hurcb. 1 

Tin- fof-ilHiV’t nfliinl' d th" I/gi.-dature to the ndtnf*i* 
ftlmi into tlm territories of llio t.’ompm y of persons 
under! riling t» itiVi'iiiinnfn n knowledge of f.'hrinf ianily 
nini'iij! flirt natives varc speedily futon advantage of, nml 
tin* in'vrrnl ndhiimia coinnitmiticn of the United Kingdom 
rivalled n»eh other in their exertions fo improvo the effi- 
ciency of Hie mei'iimin formerly sent nut, or to establish 
them where none hnd previously existed. In the south 
there were remains of the Tranqmdmr nml Timiivelly 
lhi-^ioii’i, originally encouraged and assisted hy the 
Society fur tlio IVomolim'i of Christian Knowledge, hut 
midly deelined from their fonner flourishing condition. 
They were now, however, reminded hy the patronage of 
the original promoters, nml that of the (Ilmrcli Missionary 
Society. In Bengal, the Baptist Mission was very largely 
reinforced, hut was no longer miflered to labour nfone, 
the Churoh Missionary nml Iiomlon Missionary Societies 
supporting nu equal number of instructors in Christina 
truth. Other communities were not idle; nml even 
Amorim sent forth auxiliaries to tho cause in India, while 
more especially interesting herself in Ceylon and tho 
Iturnmn dominions. More than one hundred missionaries, 
besides schoolmasters nml native catechists, ivero assem- 
bled in British India in 182.V for missionary purposes, in 
place of tho scanty number who held n precarious footing 
there prior to tho renewal of the charter. 


* tJtlpt Up. MIMUmi, 1. 132. Thr>Ti!nr»*« I/sw <-f frith, 2 !4. 
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r at AT T. NUMBER OF CONVERTS. 

Besides, however, the direct employment of missionaries, BOOK II. 
a variety of important accessories to the 'diffusion of tlie chat. xii. 
Gospel were sot on foot ; and Committees of the Bible 
Society and of the Society for the Propagation of the 1814-23. 
Gospel were formed at each of the Presidencies, for the 
purpose of promoting generally the operations of the mis- 
sionaries, and supplying the necessary aids to instruction, 
in copies of the Scriptures, and translations of them and 
of scriptural tracts into the native languages. Each of 
the principal missionary establishments was provided with 
a printing-press of its own, although hone engaged so 
largely in the work of translating and printing as the 
Baptist Mission of Seramporo, under whose, superinten- 
dence, by the end of 1822, either the whole, or consider- 
able portions of the Scriptures had been printed and 
circulated in twenty languages spoken in India, while 
translations into other dialects wei-e in progress. These 
translations were hastily exechtod, and without adequate 
previous preparation ; but they formed a groundwork on 
which improved versions might be conveniently executed, 
and led the way to maturer and niore perfect performances. 

Notwithstanding all this manifestation of energy, and 
the immense sums which were raised in England and in 
India for the great object of the conversion of,the natives, 
the work went slowly forward. New genuine converts wero . 
made, and of them fewer still were persons of considera- 
tion or rank. 1 Various causes contributed to retard the 
progress of Christian truth. There were real difficulties 
in the way of its being embraced by the Hindus, as its «. 

adoption involved not merely a profession of faith, or a 
departure from forms or ceremonies, but a change of tho 
habits of a whole life, and a violent disruption of all, social 
ties. It required a stronger love of truth than prevailed 
among the Hindus to persuade them to such a sacrifice. 

As subjects of speculation, tho great doctrines o£ Chris- 
tianity might have found acceptance ; but it was scarcely * 
to be expected that men grown old in a system which was 

* * 

1 In IS23, tho Seramporo missionaries estimated tho number of natives In 
the Bengal province converted to Christianity by tho union of tho Churches, 
engaged in spreading tho Gospel in India, at ono thousand. The author of it 
work called Queries and Replies,” published In Calcutta, denied the accuracy 
of tho estimate, and assorted that the full nnmber did not exceed tlirco hundred. 

It might be less.— Lushlngton’s Institutions in Calcutta, p. 220. 
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PROMOTION OE EDUCATION. 

tined to follow learning as a profession, whether Hindus or BOOK II. 
Mohammedans, went through a long and arduous course chap. xh. 

of study, which, whatever its moral or religious tendency 

was not unpropitious to intellectual development. Some 1 814 ~23. 
of the sons of wealthy persons were occasionally carried 
beyond the mere rudiments of their own speech, and were 
accomplished Persian scholars, or were made to acquire 
some conversancy with English ; but the mass of the 
people were either wholly untaught, or were instructed in 
the lowest possible amount of human knowledge. It is 
sufficiently illustrative of the defects of the system to 
observe that it did not comprehend the UBe of books : the 
boy learnt his letters by copying them from a board before 
him, on sand or on palm leaves, and the same process 
taught him to write. He acquired some knowledge of 
spelling by reiterating the syllables aloud, as they were 
repeated aloud by the master or the monitor ; and the 
rudiments of arithmetic were learned in the same manner. 

No faculty was exercised except that of the memory ; and 
no opportunity was afforded him of acquiring p knowledge 
of useful facts, or of becoming imbued with those moral 
sentiments which are indirectly conveyed through fables 
and fictions suited to youthful imaginations. To correct 
this system — to substitute for it an education better 
meriting the name — to enlarge the mind — to ameliorate 
the feelings — to inculcate principles of morality, was felt 
by persons of all persuasions to be an indispensable pre- 
lude to the elevation of the national character, and a 
-probable preparation for the moro extensive dissemination 
of Christianity. The Governments at the three Presiden- 
cies took the lead in recognizing the necessity of raising 
the standard of education among the natives ; and although 
deeming it to be impolitic, and incompatible with their 
obligations to their native subjects, to take an active share 
in those measures which combined religious witb»secular 
tuition, they liberally encouraged and assisted with funds 
the various schemes that were now set on foiJt for the 
improvement of native education. 1 , ' 

1 Tho Baptist Mission, in 1824, had thirty schools under its charge, contain- 
ing about three thousand children. A like number were taught in about 
twenty schools in tho neighbourhood of Chinsurn, under the conduct of mis- 
sionaries of tho London Missionary Society, but with tho poenninry aid of tho 
Government. The Church Missionary Society, besides schools in Calcutta 
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BOOK IL The chief object of most of the schools which were thus 
chap. so. established, was instruction in the language of the country 

; — through the medium of books compiled and printed for 

1814-23. the purpose, in which sound principles of morality were 
inculcated ; the most interesting works of human skill 
and divine power were described; the leading facts of 
geography and history were narrated, and European me- 
thods of calculation were explained. In most of the 
Missionary schools translations of the Old and Eew Test? 
aments formed part of the course of reading ; but it was 
considered expedient in many places, even by the bodies 
representing in India the religious societies in England, to. 
avoid adopting any arrangement which should inspire the 
natives with a suspicion of the ultimate object of the 
schools, and deter them from giving to their children the 
benefit of a course of instruction which could not fail to 
elevate their principles, at the same time that it insured 
them- novel and beneficial information. In addition to 
those seminaries which proposed instruction in the know- 
ledge of Europe, conveyed through the vernacular dialects, 
the Government felt it to be equally a duty to encourage 
the’ studies of those among the natives of India, who fol- 
lowed the learning of the country as a literary class, and 
devoted their lives to the cultivation of Sanscrit and 
Arabic literature. Besides the obligation of compensating 
for the loss of that patronage which Maulavis and Pundits 
were formerly accustomed to receive from natives of 
wealth and power, whom the rule of foreigners had im- 
" poverished or annihilated, and the policy of gaining the 

goodwill of the people by countenancing pursuits to which 


and other places, had a number at Bnrdwan, where nearly two thousand boys 
-were instructed; there were also in the same neighbourhood ten female 
schools. The Christian Knowledge Society established several schools in the 
vicinity of Calcutta. In Calcutta, a School Society was formed of respectable 
natives conjointly with Europeans, to superintend and improve the indigtnons 
schools iff that city. A number of schools, containing about two thousand 
' right hundred box. were brought under their supervision, and an English 
school was established, admittance to which was the reward of distinction in 
the native seminaries ; to this the Government also liberally contributed. In 
r order to stfigdy all these different seminaries with boohs, a School-Boot 
Society was likewise formed for the printing of original or translated works 
of an elementary class suited to j nvenile instruction. Many natives of talent 
and respectability engaged in the preparation of these woits. The Govern- 
ment also contributed to the expense. At Bombay a Society of Enropeans 
and natives was formed for promoting native education, and there, as weU as 
at Madras and in Bengal, the Missionary Committees were active in forming 
and conducting native schools. 
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they attached almost exclusive estimation, it was thought BOOK II. 
prudent to acquire a direct influence over the national ohap.xh. 
studies, with a view to improve the mode of their culti- ~~~T 
vation, to direct them to practical objects connected with 1814 ~ 2rf ' 
the courts of justice, in which many questions were deter- 
minable according to the rules of Mohammedan and Hin- 
du law, and to graft upon them, by degrees, the knowledge 
of the West, which could scarcely be communicated to 
the literary classes through any other chennel. It was 
also anticipated, that, once masters of Buch information, 
the persons to whom literary occupation was a livelihood 
would be the fittest and most capable agents in its dis- 
semination. With these purposes, the existing native 
colleges were subjected to qualified European supervision ; 
and the project of Lord Minto, of establishing colleges at 
Nuddea and Tirhoot, was commuted to the institution of 
a Sanscrit college in Calcutta for the tuition of Brahnfans, 
and of youths of the medicSl caste. The college was not 
founded until after the departure of the Governor-General 
from India ; but the plan was matured, and. the prelimi- 
nary steps were taken during his administration. 

Most of the Missionary establishments attempted the 
formation of an English sohool in connexion with their 
indigenous schools ; and, in some cases, promotion to an 
English school was made the reward of diligence in the 
native seminaries. There prevailed, however, no very 
ardent desire to benefit by such opportunities ; and very 
extensive distrust of the ulterior objeot of the English 
schools, of their being intended, under cover of instruc- « — 

tion in English, to convert the youth to Christianity, de- 
terred the people from having recourse to them. The 
amount of instruction sought for, was also of the very 
lowest description ; and the great aim of those by whom 
the schools were attended, was to become qualified for the 
duties of a copyist, or a clerk in some public on private - 

office. The want of tuition of a higher cl%racter became* 
at last perceptible to the more respectable classes of thq 
Hindus, and they displayed a readiness to mak’e arrange- ' 
ments for its provision, which was only checked by the fear 
of endangering their national worship. To remove this 
source of apprehension, they were encouraged by several 
of the principal members of the British community, to 
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BOOK II. 'establish an English seminary on a liberal foundation, of 
chap. xn. which they should retain the entire direction in their own, 

; — hands, and over which they should exercise undivided 

1814-23. control ; a joint committee of Europeans and natives 
was formed, to consider and determine the general plan 
of the establishment, after which the European members 
withdrew from all interference ; the consequence was the 
foundation of the English College of Calcutta, an institu- 
tion which promises to exert an important influence upon 
intellectual development in Bengal. 1 

The measures of the Government of Madras were con- 
fined during the period under consideration to the acquire- 
ment of information respecting the state of education in 
the provinces : the Collectors were directed to report the 
number of the schools and colleges in their respective 
Collectorates ; but some interval necessarily elapsed before 
the 'receipt of their replies. The advance of native educa- 
tion was in a somewhat mole forward state at Bombay, 
and a society was formed in 1815, for the promotion of 
the education of the poor, by which several schools were 
established with the aid of the Government. In 1822, 
societies were formed, having for their objects more espe- 
cially the improvement of native education- 1 
Another aqt originating with the Governor-General, was 
a departure from the cautious policy of former Govern- 
ments in regard to the Press of India, and the removal of 


1 The leading Europeans on this occasion were the Chief Justice, Sir Edward 
Hyde East, and Mr. Harington, a member of the Supreme Council. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Hough (History of Christianit} in India, ir. 393), of these two 
gentlemen, the latter retired from the Committee at the desire of the 
GoTemor-General. apprehending that his appearance at the head or the college 
might be construed into an attempt of the Government to convert the natives. 
" Sir Edward also,” he says, “ out of respect to the Government, was induced 
to retire, to the great surprise and disappointment of all who had embarked 
in the work.” These drcumstances seem to rest upon misinformation. The 
anthor with many others beside the two gentlemen specified, was inclnded in 
the Committee, and the principle of their proceedings was from the first, the 
relinqnishnrmt of the institution to native management exclusively, as soon 
•as the mode of conducting it, and the course of study to he pursued in it, was 
devised. Bishop Middleton's notice of the seminary is in ao ordance with the 
author’s recollections. “ The wealthy Hindoos have just set on foot a school 
. Cr college, without any aid or countenance from the Government, who (very 
wisely, I think), have wished the work to he done by themselves; ” i- 391. 

* For these and the foregoing particulars respecting the progress of educa- 
tion from 1814 to 1S23,— see Lnshington’s History of Religions, Benevolent, 
and Charitable Institutions of Calcutta, Cal. 1814, Chnreh Missionary Register. 
— Reports of Societies, and a valuable Memoir by Mr. Fisher on the Establish- 
ment of Satire Schools by the Local Governments of India.— Comm. Com. 
1832, Appendix Public, i. 


CENSORSHIP OF THE PRESS ABOLISHED. 

some of the restraints to which it'had been subjected. In 
the early portion of its career, the Indian Press had been 
“left to follow its own course, with no other check than 
that which the law of libel imposed. The character of 
the papers of early days, sufficiently shew that the indul- 
gence was abused,- and that while they were useless as 
vehicles of local information of any value, they were filled 
with indecorous attacks upon private life, and ignorant 
censures of public measures. To repress so great a nui- 
sance, Lord "Wellesley, after sending one Editor to England, 
and intimidating others into a prudent reserve, established 
a censorship ; and the journals were submitted on the eve 
of their issue, to the perusal of an officer of the Govern- 
ment, by whom, what he considered objectionable matter, 
was struck out. This control, and the improving tasto 
and feelings of the age, gave to the Indian chronicles a 
new character, and rendered them respectable, if not very 
authentic, vehicles of public information. The duties of 
the Censorship were. leniently discharged, aud little dis- 
satisfaction was felt with the existing practice, when the 
Marquis of Hastings, entertaining exalted notions of the 
benefits of a free expression of the sentiments of»thc 
public, determined to relieve it from the only restraint 
under which it laboured.' At the same tiqie, the Press 
was by no means left to its own guidance ; and defined 
limits circumscribed its freedom. The Censor was re- 
moved, but the Editors were restricted from publishing 
animadversions on the proceedings of the Indian authori- 
ties in England ; disquisitions on the political transactions 
of the local administration, or offensive remarks on the 
public conduct of the members of the Council, the Judges, 
or the Bishop of Calcutta ; discussions having a tendency 
to create alarm or suspicion among the natives as to any 
intended interference with their religion j the republica- 
tion from English or other newspapers of passagej coming 
under the preceding heads, or otherwise* calculated to 
affect the British power or reputation in India ; 1 and 
private scandal, or personal remarks on individuals, tend- 
ing to excite dissensions in society. The Editors were 
held responsible for the observance of these rules, under 
the penalty of being proceeded against in such manner as 
1 See the orders in the Asiatic Monthly Journal, June, 1S20, p. 610. 
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BOOK II. the Governor-General might think applicable to the na- 
ciiap. xil ture of the offence. Subject to these limits and respon-„ 

- sibilities, the Press was free, both to Europeans and to 

1814-23. na tives. 

The establishment of a free Press in India was con- 
templated with very different feelings by different classes 
of persons ; and, as usual in controverted topics, both the 
benefits and evils of the measure were greatly exaggerated. 
The main advantages, as stated by Lord Hastings himself, 1 
were the salutary control which public scrutiny, exercises 
over supreme authority; and the cheerfulness and zeal 
with which all ranks of society co-operate in measures, 
the motives and objects of which they understand, and in 
which they concur. This scrutiny and this concurrence, 
however, were wholly at variance with the circumstances 
of society in India, the bulk of which was formed of the 
salaried servants of the Government, already bound by 
their engagements to furnish' it with information, and to 
execute its commands. The remainder of the Indian 
public consisted of a very few merchants, traders, or 
artisans, residing in India upon sufferance, having no 
acknowledged place in the constitution of the Govern- 
ment, no voice in its proceedings, no permanent stake in 
the welfare o£ the country, and little, if any, knowledge of 
its condition or relations. Much benefit could not be 
anticipated from the comments of a few hundred persons 
of this description, administered through conductors of 
journals, who were either public servants themselves, or 
were dependent for their privilege of dwelling in India 
upon the pleasure of the superior powers : the whole 
forming a body of no weight or influence, and in no essen- 
tial point corresponding with a public, such as the term 
denoted in the parent country. The same circumstances, 
however, if they nullify the advantages of newspaper 
enlightenment, also counteracted its mischievous tenden- 
cies, and rendered the Indian Press incapable of embar- 
rassing the purposes or proceedings of the State. It 
< might,, become, as it had previously been, a source of 
annoyance to individuals, a vehicle of private calumny or 
malice; but, as far as the political interests of Great 

1 Answer to an Address presented by the inhabitants of Madras, 24th July, 
1819. Asiatic Journal, Jan. 1820. 
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Britain and India wore concerned, its influence was too BOOK 11. 
’ insignificant to endanger tlieir stability or niter their ciiAr.xtu 

i-elatious. Tho Government, also, had full power to arrest — * 

any such xnischiovouo attempts at their outset. Tho un- 18 w '' 3, 
bridled freedom of tho nativo Press involved weiglitior 
consequences, as itp lucubrations wore addressed to vast, 
independent, and ill-constructed multitudes. Such an 
organ directed by hostile agency might misrepresent tho 
acts and purposes of tho ruling authority, and inspire tho 
people with deep and dangerous discontent. That Press, 
however, had yet scorcoly sprung into existence ; and the 
system was too new and strange, too foreign to the lmblts 
and feelings of the pcoplo, to grow by rapid steps, into a 
wide-spread and commanding influence. The Government 
had here, also, tho remedy in its own hands and tho 
so-termed freedom of the Indian Press was, in reality, a 
matter of very little moment. ’ 

Tho first experience of tli» consequences of removing 
tho supervision of tho Censor was, however, calculated to 
confirm the apprehensions of those who were adverse to 
its abolition. Tho measure was followed by the estab- 
lishment of a Journal, 1 which infringed tho prohibitory' 
rules that had been substituted for the censorship, lent 
itself to tho utteranco of morbid discontent and personal 
resentment, assailed tho conduct of private individuals, 
impeached the acts of public functionaries, sprend acri- 
monious dissensions through society, and defied, while it 
affected to deprecate, the displeasure of tho Government * 

Repeated intimations of that displeasure were communi- 
cated to the Editor through tho usual official channel^ and 
he was warned on more than one occasion that, unless he 
conformed to the regulations established for tho guidance 
of the press, his licence to remain in India would ho 
revoked, and he would ho required to proceed to England. 

A probable consciousness of tho incongruity of s^ sevoro 
a punishment with tho eulogium which-vlio had pro- 
nounced upon the expression of public opinion, as well as 

•a 1 


. V'll 6 Calcutta Journal, of which tlio Proprietor and Kditor wli .Mr. 
Buckingham, a geutlcman permitted to reside In Calcutta by special 


* Letter from tlio Chief Secretary to the 
Buckingham, 17 th May, 1821, cited In the 
Calcutta. 
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Statement. of Facts, printed In 
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BOOK II. the genuine kindness of his nature, rendered the Govornor- 
cmai'. xu. General reluctant to inflict the penalty that had been threat- 

ened, and he left India without having carried his menaces 

J81J-23. j„£ 0 c fl* cc k inoro consistent course was followed l>y the 
firmness of his successor. Although, however checked in 
the abuse of its nascent liberty, tho press of Calcutta was 
liberated from tho risk of needless and vexatious inter- 
ference, and became, both in the English and native lan- 
guages, a useful instrument in the dissemination of 
knowledge.' 

The most important of the proceedings in England 
originating in the interval which has been reviewed, have 
already been described. Few others, relating to the 
administration of affairs in India, engaged the attention of 
Parliament or the Company. The thanks of both for the 
services of the Marquis of Hastings in the Pindari war 
‘ were voted with general consent ; but neither on these 
occasipns, nor on that of Che war of Nepal, did the 
Ministers or the Directors pronounce any sufficient com- 
mendation of the chief merits of Lord Hastings, — the 
soundness, foresight, and comprehensiveness of his policy, 
whieli were more remarkable even than the wisdom, skill, 
and energy of his military operations. A small, but 
influential p/irty in tho Board, and in the Court of Di- 
rectors, still adhered to the narrow and antiquated views 
of the days of Sir George Barlow, and affected to regret 
the extension of the British dominions in India. It was 
to tho Commander-in-Chief, therefore, that the thanks 
-=• were presented. In that capacity, also, a grant of sixty 

thousand pounds was voted to be vested in the hands of 
trustees for the benefit of the Marquis and his family. 1 

Notwithstanding these demonstrations of approval, 
which could not in justice or deceucy be withheld, the 
Governor-General, deeply mortified by the want of confi- 
dence exhibited in the correspondence of the Court re- 
• feting to the Hyderabad affair, and indignant at the tone 
in which their sentiments were expressed, determined tc 
* ‘relinquish his high office, and to rejoin his family ir 

i Tlie first Bengal newspaper, tlie Sambad Cbandrikd, or ** Moon of InteDi- 
P cnee,” was started in 1S22. At present, 1840, there are fire in Bengali and 
three in Persian printed in Calcutta, besides others at the different Presidencies 
The circulation of each is bnt small. 

» Mav 15th, 1819. 
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Europe. His resignation was tendered in 1821. It was BOOK II. 
tlion felt that the tribute duo to his great services in cn\r. xir. 
peace, as well as in war, could no longer bo deferred ; and „ 
on tho 23rd of May, 1822, a resolution of tho Court of 181 **- J * 
Directors was communicated to tho Proprietors, express- 
ing their deep regrot at tho resignation of tho Marquis of 
Hastings, and offoring him their thanks for tho unremitting 
zeal and eminent ability with which, during a period of 
nearly nine years, he had administered tho government of 
British India, with such high credit to himself, nndndvnntago 
to the interests of tho East India Company. The Court of 
Proprietors adopted tho resolution ; and, adverting to the 
previous acknowledgment which had passed tho Court 
of the great military aud political talents of the Governor- 
General, requested tho executive body to convoy to his 
Lordship the expression of their admiration, gratitude, 
and applause. Tho voto was just, though tardy. Tlio 
administration of the Marquis of Hastings may bp re- 
garded as tho completion of tho great schcmo of which 
Clivo had laid tho foundation, and Warren Hastings and 
tho Marquis Wellesley had reared tho superstructure. 

Tho crowning pinnacle was tho work of Lord Hostings, 
and by him was the supremacy of tho British Empire in 
Lidia proper finally established. Of tho squndness of 
the work no better proof con bo afforded than tho fact 
that there has been no international warfaro since his 
administration. Rajput, Mahratta, and Mohammedan linvo 
remained at peace with each other under tho shade of 
tho British power. Tho wars in which tho latter has been 
engaged linvo carried that powor beyond tho boundaries 
of Hindustan, but no interruption of internal tranquility 
from the Himalaya to tho boo has beon suffered or at- 
tempted. 

The Marquis of Hastings quitted his government on 
the 1st of January, 1823. Expressions of regrpt for 
his departure had previorxsly poured in from.) every quar-, 
ter, and there is reason to believe that they wero nincere. 

Lord Hastings had deserved well both of the European 
and native community. Ho was not indifferent to ’the 
good opinion of those subordinate to his station or sub- 
ject to his authority, and Bought it not only by tho splen- 
dour of his military triumphs, the comprehensiveness of 

vol. n. ee 
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Ills foroign policy, or tho diligence, wisdom, and rectitude 
of lii.s civil administration, but by considerations for the 
feelings, and anxiety for tho prosperity and happiness, of 
every order of society. Whatever plan proposed the 
amelioration of the condition of tho natives of India, 
whatever tended to their moral and intellectual elevation, 
received his hearty countenance and cooperation ; and in 
tho minor, but not unimportant article of personal de- 
portment, Lord Hastings was ever scrupulously concili- 
atory and kind to ovory class of tho native population. 
The example which ho sot was not in vain : and it was 
under his administration that oven tho respectable native 
inhabitants of tho Presidency were first seen to associate 
on an equal footing with Europeans in dovising and carry- 
ing out projects of public good. With tho European 
portion of tho society his habits were tho Bamc ; and no 
sacrifice of personal comfort or convenience deterred 
Lord, Hastings from promoting, by his participation and 
encouragement, whatever was projected for the diffusion 
of benevolence, the cultivation of knowledge, and tho 
general good and happiness of tho community. 

The glories of tho early administration of the Marquis 
of Hastings were heightened by tho mild lustre of its 
close ; and the triumphs of military success were justi- 
fied by their application to tho maintenance of universal 
tranquillity, tho promotion of tho welfare of the people 
and the prosperity and consolidation of the British Empire 
in India. 


END OF THE SECOND BOOK. 
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’ Pa«U 41. 

From Umur Singh and his tons, Ham J)at, and Urjun Thajnii 
to the Jiaja of ffipul, dated Jlaj-gurh, ‘2nd March, 1815. 

A coi-v of your Idler of tlic 23rd December, ml dressed to \,- () j t 

lluujoor Singh, under the lied Seal, wns tent hy the kitten to . 

me, who have received it with every token of respect. It was to 
the following purport: — “ The capture of Kulnpnncc hy the 
enemy has been communicated to me from Giirhwnl nud 
Ivumuon, as also the intelligence. of his lmving* marched to 
Kahn: having assembled his force, he now occupies the wjiolo 
country from Barapursa to Subturcc and Muliotree. Sly nriny 
is also secretly posted in various places in the junguls of the 
mountains. An army under a general 1ms nrrived ttt Gurukpoor, 
for Palpa, and another dctacltmcnt 1ms reached the borders of 
Boejypoor. 1 have further heard that n general-officer 1ms set 
off from Calcutta, to give us further trouble. Por the sake of a 
few trifling objects, somc.iutcimcdiate agents have destroyed the 
mutual harmony, and war is waging far and wide: all this you 
know. You ought to send an cinbnssy to conciliate the Knglish, 
otherwise the cause is lost. The enemy, after making immense 
preparations, have begun the war, and unless great concessions 
are made they will not listen to terms. To restore the relations 
of amity by concession is good mid proper; for this purpose it Isfit, 
in the first place, to cede to the enemy the departments Of Jloot- 
wul, Palpa, and Shccornj.nndtlic disputed tracts already’ settled liy 
the commissioners towards Barali. 1 If this be insufficient to re-- 
establish harmony, we ougiil to ubnndon tlio whole o I tho Titvaco, 
the Boon, and the low lands; and if the Knglish are still dissatis- 
fied, on account of not obtaining possession of a portion of tho 
l Meaning tlic iventy-two villages uu tho Snrim frontier. 
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No. I. mountains, yon arc herewith authorised to give up, with the 

Doon, the countiy as far os the Sntlej. Do whatever may be 

practicable to restore the relations of peace and amity, and be 
assured of my approbation and assent. If these means be un- 
successful, it will be very difficult to preserve the integrity of my 
dominions from Kunka Tcestta to the Sutlej. If the enemy 
once obtain a footing in the centre of our territory, boih 
extremities will be thrown into disorder. If you can retire with 
your army and military stores to pursue any other plan of opera- 
tions that may afterwards appear eligible, it will be advisable. 
On this account, you ought immediately to effect a junction with 
all the other officers on the western service, and retire to any 
part of onr territory which, as far as Nipal, you may think your- 
self capable of retaining. These are yonr orders.” 

- In the first place, after the immense preparations of the enemy, 
he will not be satisfied with all these concessions; or if he should 
accept of our terms, he would serve us as he did Tippoo, from 
whom he first accepted- of a« indemnification of six crores of 
rupees in money and territory, and afterwards wrested from him 
his whole country. If we were to cede to him so much country, 
he would seek some fresh occasion of quarrel, and at a future 
opportunity would wrest from ns other provinces. Having lost 
so much territory, we should be unable to maintain our army on 
its present footing; and our military fame being once reduced, 
what means should we have left to defend onr eastern possessions? 
“While we retain Bisahur, Gurhwal is secure: if the former be 
abandoned, the Bhooteas of Kuwain will certainly betray us. 
The English having thus acquired the Doon and Ruwain, it will 
be impossible for us to maintain Gurhwal; and being deprived 
of the latter, Kumaon and Dotee will be also lost to us. After 
the seizure of these provinces, Achain, Joomlee, and Dooloo, 
will be wrested from us in succession. Ton say “ that a pro- 
clamation has been issued to the inhabitants of the eastern 
kurats;” if they have joined the enemy, the other knrats will do 
so likewise, and the country, Dood Koosee, on the east, to 
Bheeret-, on tlje west, cannot be long retained. Having lost yonr 
'dominions, what is to become of your great military establish- 
ments? When onr power is once reduced, we shall have another 
Kndc’s mission, under pretence of concluding a treaty of 
alliance and friendship, and founding commercial establishments. 
If we decline receiving their mission, they will insist; and if we 
are unable to oppose force, and desire them to come unaccom- 
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panied with troops, they will not comply. They will begin by No. I. 

introducing a company: a battalion will follow, and at length an 

army will be assembled for tlie subjection of Nipal. Ton think • 
that if, for the present, the lowlands, the Doon, and the country 
to the Sutlej, were ceded to them, they would cease to entertain 
designs upon tho othor provinces of Nipal. Do not trust them! 

They who counselled you to receive the mission of Knox, and 
permit the establishment of a commercial factory, will usurp the 
government of Nipal. With regard to the concessions now pro- 
posed, if you had, in the first instnnee, decided on a pacific line 
of conduct, and agreed to restore the departments of Bootwul 
and Sheeoraj, ns adjusted .by the commissioners, the present 
contest might have been avoided. But you could not suppress 
your desire to retain these places, and, by murdering their 
revenue officer, excited their indignation, and kindled a war 
for trifles. 

At Jythuk we have obtained a Victory over the enemy. If I 
succeed against General Ochterkmy, and Eunjoor Singly with 
Juspao Tlmpa and his officers, prevail at Jythuk, Bunjeet Singh 
will rise against the enemy. In conjunction with the Seiks, my 
army will make a descent into the plains; and our forces, cross- 
ing the Jumna from two different quarters, will recover posses,, 
sion of the Doon. When we reach Hurdwar, the Nuwab of 
Lnkhnow may be expected to take a part in the cpnse; and, on 
his accession to the general coalition, we may consider ourselves 
secure as far as Khuuka. Belying oxi your fortune, I trust that 
Bulbhudur Koonwur and Bewunt Knjee will soon be able to 
reinforce the garrison of Jythuk; and 1 hope, ere long, to send 
Punt Kajee with eight companies, when the force there will be 
very strong, The troops sent by you are arriving every day: 
and when they all come up, I hope we shall succeed both here 
and at Jythuk. 

Formerly, when the English endeavoured to penetrate to 
Sundowlee, they continued for two years in possession of Bareh 
Pursa and Muhotree; but, when you conquered Nipal, tijey were 
either destroyed by your force, or fell victims-jto the climatp * 
with the exception of a few only, who abandoned othe place 
Orders should now be given to all your officers to defend Chou- > 
dundee, and Choudena in Bejypoor, and the two kurats, and 
the ridge of Mahabharut. Suffer the enemy to retain the low 
lands for a couple of years: measures con afterwards be taken to 
expel them. . Lauds transferred under a written agreement ' - 


Airr.vnrx. 


. rannot ly retumMt li-rt if ihry hare h<*rn taVin 1*jr f i,*re. 
f-irre rnaj Ik- -.7 r“-! to fr.virrr th*'ii, IV.sr nn'Kin;;, cun 

ttiy «■•;! «■ »! pee join tit, y,,n «i>-rr>*d i.w 

In out *5ifT* rmees I *« am p.mimMe termination hy j!,< 

f'-'ilr.ti of territory, th** rm-my in the eouf-^of nf r* year* ww:M 
ly in of .Vipil, ii« In* took ji'i;;<-**.so»j of |};* country 

of Tipi**-**. Tin* prrient. thrrrf.irr, l< f-,i-i the time f>if i>wy nr.d 
fi>*it»!ir.?!i.*i. T/tr— rxj""*!i« , nu *hnuM have h.*et» tf-rd iyfirc 
*li« murder nf thf revi-ntt** riK'i-r (In f lortifcjio'ir). nr mu»t )»* 
jK-ntfuri'-t fill lisnrv uliiill rr»Kn tnr effort*. If t her will t>.rrt 
neredc I'i f)ii* imm *hiefi I iha!l propo'e, if Id will; if r.'if, with 
f!ii* favour nf find and yonr fortune nml t.o»» niv, I* dial] my 
l.initiCM in ji rr-rrvr flip ifnp’tity «>f toy country from Ktte.ka to 
In the fiiiilpj. !y; Hi'- rami .yo«, therefore, r:crrr to make 
pmrr, Vnrmi'tly. v In n indtiidnal*. tir^nj the adoption of 
n itr-ity *>f peirr nml e '•mm'-rrr, I jy ft**"l my s***nt to that 
fnp. , i*iiri*! I w HI no; now mfler the honour of my jtir.ee to l<e 
mitlir l liyrofiri-*>i»n and «’t , >rti’. , iiiin. If you nrc determined on 
till* *!••{', l.e«snrr the hnmilUtln^ <ifi;-*'* on him who lirt: ndrired 
it, lint fur pie, rail tnr to your {•rrr-h'*r; | am old, and only 
ilerire oner more to it - 1 your feet. I e.an rrmll'.-t tiii* time when 
tlx* (iooil.hrt nrinv did not exceed twelve il,on*,-.nd men. ThrouRh 
thr favour of ln' irrn, nml 1*y the velour *if your forefather*, 
your territory,**-** extended to the routine* of Khunha, on the 
MU, I’rnler the nmptee* of vonr father, we tubjtiRitted Knroson ; 
nml, ihmmtli yn'ir f.ittnne, ter. have ptuhed oar cnmjtir*!* to the 
Sutlej. Potir eeni-ratinri* have hern rmployeil in the nerje.idtion 
of nil tiii* dignity nml dominion. At Kalajisnce, P.jllhmlnr 
defeated three or four thott*an*i of the enemy. At Jythnk, 
llnnjoor Sii.fjh. nith hi* ojlirer*. overthrew ttvo hattnliont. In 
thi* j'laep I nm*«rron»nleil,iin'I ilaily (5"htin^ with the enemy, nr. J 
look fonvnnl with cnnfiilenrc to virtory. All the inhabitant* 
nml chiefii of the country have juineil the enemy. I 
I mu*t Rain two or three victories l»>fi)re I enn neeompli*!i tiic 
ohjeet I ^jiave in view— of nttaehinR Hnnje-t Sin^h to our eaa*c. 

• (}n hit neee«'i<tH- nnil after the mlvnneeof tin* Sell;* anti Goorkha* 
to'vnril* tire Jumna, the chief* of the Dnkhnn may be cxpecicil 
« *to join the coalition, n« nl*o the Nnwah of I.nkimow, end the 
Salik'llnmee-T/'ech. 1 Then will he the time for u< to drive out 
the enemy, nml recover p'me'Mnn of the loir countrip* of JP/ilpo, 

1 It I* n<i*. t,e,i*n trltn ttraar Stnsti tr'an l-y tl » P»‘,,!c*H.*mc-Ijreeh : tsl 
u;r.e <,!h*r i t liti r.in;e» of pUre* B"‘i jvrwin* i!i!T'T (mm enr In ccnstaen a»e. 
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ns far os Beejypoor. If we succeed in regaining these, we can Xo. I, 
attempt further conquest in the plains. • 

There has been no fighting in your quarter yet; the Chou- 
dundcc and Choudena of Beejypoor, as far ns the ridge of 
Mulmbharut and Soolceana, should be well defended. Countries 
acquired in four generations, under the administration of the 
Thapas, should not he abandoned for the purpose of bringing 
matters to an amicable adjustment, without deep and sevious 
reflection. If we arc victorious in the war, we can easily adjust 
our differences; and if we arc defeated, death is preferable to a 
reconciliation on humiliating terms. When the Chinese army 
invaded Nipal, we implored the mercy of Heaven by offerings to 
the Brahmins, and the performance of religious ceremonies; and, 
through the favour of one and intercession 'of the other, we suc-- 
cccded in repulsing the enemy. Ever since you confiscated the 
Jageers of the Brahmins, thousands have been in distress and 
poverty. Promises were given that they should be restored at 
the captnro of Kangrnh ; and onlers to this effect, under the red 
seal, were addressed to me, and Nin Singh Thapn. We failed, 
however, in that object, and now there is universal discontent. 

You ought, therefore, to assemble all the Brahmins, and promise 
to Tcstorc them their lands and property, in the event of ..your 
conquering and expelling the English. By these means many 
thousand worthy Brahmins will put up their prayers for your 
prosperity, and the enemy will he driven forth. By the practice 
of charity, the territory acquired iu four generations may be pre- 
served; and, through the favour of God, onr power and do- 
minion may he still further extended. By the extension of ter- 
ritory, our military establishment may be maintained on its pre- 
sent footing, and even increased. The numerous countries which 
yon propose to cede to the enemy yielded a revenue equal to the 
maintenance of an army of four thousand men, and Kangrah 
might have been captured. By the cession of these provinces, 
the reputation and splendour of your Court will no longer 
remain. By the capture of Kangrah, your name would have 
been rendered formidable ; and, though that I109 not Happened,, 
a powerful impression has, nevertheless, been made oif the people 
of the plains by the extension of your conquests to 'the Sutlej 1 . 

To effect a reconciliation by the cession of the country'to the 
west of the Jumna, would give rise to the idea that the Goorkhas 
were unable to oppose the English, would lower the dignity of 
your name in the plains, and cause a reduction of your army to 
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Kii, t, th** rt f«-s:t tif f..-ir ti o*i*vrt «S»*|. 71:“ tt <■ try wii;, 

- rt’jrtlfc «h«* (ff JSmhar, f.rd *f;*r that the r-.f.-p:«s cf 

(iilthr-al %•» iit l«r r»*y | Ror will It It fwlV. in ir.s; erv. f .» rs 
I'* Ki!inv,;i ( r.r -1 with it nr lots* J) .‘rt*, A’-ha-n, avt 

wh'ftfr I:** llisy lit etjorti"! {/» J'— cnn to 
IJhrfn-. If t!.e l'.r.'.'tidi tm-r tbermeltr* f.n.'.ly in pet* 

„f n j-.n i.f i!.» Mil?, wr *!.ai! or.-V? t*i dritr th-rr. 
n-it. 71;'* !r.»T'iIi tV;r Fatl'j th-inld 1-e <,* <;;r -*.!y 

drfcndedi tl.r nhasdwiffjt the diij-atH t.-acte in t; j. ii 
ft li“«-r t*il: tli** j—’W ! .na of the firmer j-rr-efret to cr the 
rx»*‘l to forth*-? coii'peit, Yea thertf<<rr, {o dirrrt (i,s tryj 

I’ftr. ist smt Dulbanjnn to put up :J.c di*. 

J r.tr j land? ftf Ws-vnr.rj. a*; >I the {wenty-two r'lita.ji-t in 

the ts-iriity of Hitch.* and si:*;-, if p-.».iV'- t bfjnp o :f «l ; Ctrrs r*-e*r t 
t'> n termination. To tl.Sr ! hare m> n'.j-cti'i*.-*, and shall 
fr-*I no nr im-viity to thow w!,*> n-.y { 'rfenn tbir rrrt;r-s. I 
hotvrer, dr.-!rrr ft decid'd l.O'tiihv to «s~h ft*. >:.• Irir.s’it.r 
uln-i-st n ywmri} *tjf.n trjtli mr.-sl* only their own 

ii;!etvel, nr.d f >fjr<-t their duty to tel. If iJ.ey wiii r*>t sre-pt 
thr*e t.-rtsu, t* hat hare n.t in four ? Th- cst'tnf-'r.i to 

takr Ilhitrtj-x’f hy *;<.rm; I «i tl;r de*:rmtrd 

ft r.^roj-ran fr^it;:*-:;:, atol ft htttn!i<.:i of To the 

J -r-'-fit i!ny {.’-.'■r hare r."t Ti !:!t;rci to mriMIc whit 3fl s itsrt|-*.or 

ftonint »in*r,ec i: t\ot;lii ^ri-sn tbn: or.r for* !ia« »nfii«:r! to c'srdc 
ti.i'ir In slip rotinsry of Dlmrma i?;tr c*;.-.! !i<:.e4 

their Aiitl.orttys litis t!:r Itaja ovrrshrcw tfeir asny. am! esp- 
turvl nl! tlifir nrtillcry r.ml #:orrt, cr.J row litri n:;4 contisn es 
in ipiir: jjfi-'cfion of hi* dominion*. Oar {-roTert of sed 
rc'-imcilintion will lv«r intrq rrti-,! at the of fears tr.i it 

troshl i'c Jt!*urd to tiait t!i» entmy will re*;-.:c: a trentr 

rourlmlrii nmlrr rcch cirrunutari-v*, Tlicrcf 'rc. It: c* r>:;f;4s 
onr fon n tirt to onr Mtorilj; r.n>!, bv l><>!:’!r oj :!;t cr.ttny, 

e^mj-cl him to remain within h-.t own territon - ; — or, if he 
r’lonM continue to ft-lt. ’trice, »t;m* with *!-,a: a: the idea of. 
rctrei'-tiitp, after hi; immettf- prep sra*. : »>::*. rt e tan lii* r. Citc ttp 
the Ir.nthln »li*p-itt, nml n ljr.-S i nr tlitie rente*. Snei'.h'iwcrer, 
i* *t!:e fstnt, and terror of our siwnrd*. that KaMhnilur, with a 
j fr-cp of » is !;u mired men, defeated an army of three or fler 
thom.vf-l Kn^lith. lli* force cor.*i>:e-i of the old Goansli and 
Ktimikii conipmiiej. which were only partly comjerfed of the 
inhabitant? of our ancient kingdom, and of the people of the 
conntric* front Iiiitrct to GarhwaJ; and with thc?c he tic- 
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strayed one battalion, and crippled and_repnlsed another. No. I. 

My army is similarly composed: nevertheless, all descriptions 

are eager to meet the enemy. In your quarter you are sur- 
rounded with the veterans of our army, and cannot apprehend 
desertion from them; — you have also an immense militia, and 
many Jageerdars, who will fight for their own honour and inte- 
rests. Assembling the militia of the low land, and fighting in 
the plains, is impolitic: call them into the hills, and cut the 
enemy up by detail— (a passage here, the sense of which cannot 
be discovered). The enemy is proud, rind flushed with success, 
and has reduced under his subjection all the western Zemindars, 
the Nanas, and Raja of Kuhlor, nnd the Thakooraen, and will 
keep peace with no one. However, my advice is nothing. I 
will direct Ram Doss to propose to . General Ochterlony the 
abandonment, on our part, of the disputed lands,' and will for- 
ward to you the answer which he may receive. All the Banos, 

Rajas, and Thakooraen, have joined the enemy, and I am, sur- 
rounded: nevertheless, we shajl fight nnd conqncr, and afl my 
officers have taken the same resolution. The Pundits h5ve pro- * 
nounced the month of Bysnkli ns particularly auspicious for the 
Goorklias; and, by selecting a fortunate day. We shall surely "*■ 
conquer. I am desirous of engaging the enemy slowly and with 
caution, but cannot manage it, the English being always first to 
begin the fight. ' I hope, however, to be able to delay the battle 
till Bysakk (April, May), when I will choose a favourable oppor- 
tunity to fight them. When we shall have driven the enemy 
' from hence, either Runjoor or myself, according to your wishes, 
will repair to your presence. In the present crisis, it is very 
advisable to write to the Emperor of Chinn, and to the Lama of 
Lassa, and to the other Lamas; nnd, for this purpose, I beg leave 
to submit the enclosed draft of a letter to their address ; any 
errors in it, I trust, will bo forgiven by you; nnd I earnestly 
' recommend that you will lose no time in sending a petition to the 
Emperor of China, aud a letter to the Lama. 


H. 

Page 57. 


A 




3 


3 




Proposed Petition to the Emperor of China bp the Raja of Nepal. 


I yield obedience to the Emperor of China, and no one dare Xo. II. 
invade my dominions ; or if any power has ventured to encroach 


AITKSWXV 


** II* «'« my ternary, ihr>i*5;.;h your favour and I have Wa 

- n'd<* tl> <!<:• ‘iifisfit and rr.J»d them. Note, f|ii-*r»rr, n Ji'/VrffM 
ni:4 ills rterr.tr enemy !;.•>« ntt.vhrilm**; ftfi*t,n* 1 0~t r Tfi'ff In 
yjiii, T rely on n'i!nSntl,£ your n-chtanre ntid Vtrm 

kbit'll a lh the f<«r r. tlwrM n »l J.*f! t-r.r is einj-in;; between 

it*. d‘"is'm llhnjr, th<* enemy endeAVours to 

IV t p««tv«!«m Ilf Nr pit. f..f the*c n'-jreie hr hm ff»rrir»st<-t| ft 
iplUrrrl and derhlfed war. I‘i*r iif Sit {ffraj ft.-tisn* lif.Vr 
ftlrr.vly f.ni"hs s but, thfnn.di the fnrttsj*- nr:*t glory ijf your 
Int| ,f ti»l Melr-jy, | hn*r In ilriiaijrlcj; ai/mt twenty 

thousand of tli*' rnmiy ; but hi« wealth nii'I military resnyrre* 
ate tlffa!, am! hi* sustains the |o*i nitlintit frrriJiii»; r. step, On 
tin- Contrary. nmrer*iti’> reinforcements continue t»> arris**, anil my 
rotmirr if invaded »n all jr-tint*. Thnutth I mi(?ht obtain n 
hundred thousand soldier* from the fulls an*! plaint, yet without 
pay they cannot I-* maintain "! 5 an<l fhoti'h I hay** ev ery desire 
to pay them, I harr not th** means. Without soldiers I cannot 
rejK-t the enemy. C«*n«idrr th^ (inrUni* at your tributaries; 
ri-flfnt iVmt tin* Enjjli'h rotor to conquer Nepal am! I’hotr, an*! 
for ilirt-j reason* l** *;r.v*i<itn!y ple.wd to insist tn with n cam 
of money, llit.t ssc rimy levy an army r.nd drisr fort!i the 
inrndrrs. Or, if you an* nnwiltintf to assist tit with ruhiidirs, 
nn<! prrfrr mnlin- nn army to o*ir ai*!, J: i* well. Tin* riimatc 
of Dhnnnn (IJhntnti) i« temperate, am! you may safety reml nn 
nrmy «>f inn or three hundred thou*and m'ti I»y ibr- root*: of 
Dhnnnn into Ib*nj;ol. spreading alarm am! consternation among 
flit Europeans n«"fnr n» Calcutta. Thr enemy has subjugated all 
the llnjas of the plain*, ami usurped tlir throtir of tlm King of 
Delhi, mul therefore it it to l>c expected that the**? svnttld all 
unite in expelling th** European* from Hindustan, Hr sr.ch an 
event your name will hr rennwn**«l throughout all .Tr.mhtj*lwip 
(In ilia); nnil wlirrevcr yon may rutnutatid, the whole of its in- 
habitants will he fonranl in your <*cf vi-*r. Siionhl yon think that 
the rnnqnrst of Nepal, nml the forciHe separation of the Gorkhr.s 
from their (h'prmlrnci* on the Kmperor of China, eannot ms- 
•terinliy nVeet ygnr Majesty’s interr*!*, I be.'cech yon to reflect, 
tlmt witlmiit your nitl I rannot repulse the Enslish; that them 
( are the people who have nlrcady suMticd all India, ami nsurped 
the thtnnc of Delhi; that with my nrmy and resource* I am 
quite nnnbir to make head mtaitin them; nml that the world will 
henceforth say, that the Emperor of Chinn abandoned to their 
fate his tributaries mul dependants. I neknowleilgo the m- 
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prcmacy of the Emperor of China above all the potentates on 
earth. The English, after obtaining possession of Nepal, will 
advance by the routes of Bliadrinath and Mansarowar, and also 
by that of Digarchi, for the purpose of conquering Lassa. I beg, 
therefore, that you will write an order to the English, directing 
them to withdraw their forces from the territory of the Gorkha 
State, which is tributary and dependent upon yon, otherwise that 
you will send an army to our aid. I beseech you, however;- to 
lose no time in sending assistance, whether in men or money 
that I may drive out the enemy and maintain possession of the 
mountains; otherwise he will, in a few years, be master of 
Lassa. 


III. 

Page 57. 

From the three Governors at Arzung, named, first. Slice- &han- 
Cfiun, principal Vizir : Secondly , . Slice- Taran :* thirdly, j 
Kho-Taran. Let this Letter be fatten to the Officer com- 
manding at Rungpur, who, after opening it (\nd ascertaining 
its contents, will forward it to his master. 

•* 

This is written by the enlightened Vizir of his Majesty the 
Emperor of China, and by the two Vizirs who^ arc Hakims of 
this place, namely, Shoc-Taran and Kho-Taran. These three, 
of whom one has lately arrived from the capital, from the pre- 
sence of the Emperor, and the other two .the Governors of 
Arzung, have agreed to write to tho Euglish gentlemen ns 
follows: — 

Prom a letter which was received from the Raja of Gorkha, 
addressed to the two Tarans, it was understood that the English 
had demanded of the Raja of Gorkha, and of Dlmmn Shnnga, 
a free passage to this quarter, declaring that they hnd no inten- 
tion of attacking those chiefs, and that they only wanted a freo 
passage to Lassa, when it would bo seen wjmt would hnppen. 
It was stated also, that the English proposed thty the n'Sovo-mon- 
tioned chiefs should pay to them tho tribute which tjioy now pay 
to Chinn. A letter to tho same effect was received from tllo 
Raja of Gorkha, addressed to the two Tarans nt Lass'll. Tho 
two Tarans of this place sent tho original letter to tho Emperor. 
The heart of his Imperial Majesty is ns puro ns tho sun, and en- 
lightened hs tho moon, and truth and falsehood aro in all matters 


No. IT. 


No. III. 



4?.;l AVir.StUK: 

?»’<». lit. Apparent in him, Ko! re) t in- c,n thr Raja of Oorkhs** Jtmr, 
hr, lit t,r>lrf to n<rrfioiti the troth of thr dre-iin«. tr.tr., nn\ 
fr*im Ii'm m*n jijririi'-e Sh<-e-(Jh:iu-Cht»t» with a royal army j 
that A*x»tilint;ly w ill f'-m r.rriirveith the army At Tut' 

pari, and will Irs.'jnlrr into y«>tf j.f«**erdin"«. 

Sa'di gb'ilfd tri'-a-ures at thiic nltrf'lr>l to npj«vir fjoitr iri— on— 
•latent with the n«*ta! wi«do*n of tlm Itti“li‘h, It {* pro'iaWr, 
that thry rirtrr tnaifr the declaration Imputed to them: if ibty 
It will tint l>e well. On i» fornn r irc,v Ion, wh'-rjTiir>>ri*Tnt! 
ramehrir to inalr w.tr apairnt the Itijt of Gnrkhn, n letter r-ni 
'' fiTrUnl from the linplidi, addicted to Throll'Tntt, irklfl;* el- 

ihMtiiv, 'J'he hwiih fotirre which, nrrnrdinj; to ilm Jlajt of 
(iorklm, the/ have now adopted. [«, therefore, beyond ine.virirc 
An answer »ho*ihl (c tent a* non ire po« dM< to 
Tmjjnri, rtattntf whether «t not the Knxtidi hate tn.vlr th<t nb- 
mird propositions imputrl to them to the Htj-i of (iorkha and 
I )h urm Shall tt a. It re probable that they ||J,| not. If they did 
lint, f>t them write n stotablr r-yplanaflnn addrc'ird to SVc- 
< -lmt*-< ."/itlll, that he Ilia) ftufce a rotre.lpondir.;.' foinmtlllieation 
to thr Kmpctnr, atatlfi;: that the whole nlnrv i« a f.ilHiood of 
the ltnjn of (h'.rkha. hr; the true »tatis of the e.n; he told, that 
it may le* rrportr-l to the tlmjK-ror. The Kmpcrnr of China i< 
jiret. lie it known to tlw Ktje|i*h jremlern-'it time hre Majesty of 
Chinn li jn.«t and merciful. Semi an answer a< tom ns ]<■<■ 
pihle. 

Dated 23rd Jemailttrs-.mni, 1231, Ilij. (23r»l May, iSIC). 


IV. 

2U>. 

iSubthuter of o Mnhrnttn J’mrhtnathn itntrtl cn thr l ItA fib- 
n fury, IS IK. by thr fftrwurahfr Mr. KIpKinitmt, »SVe Cl «• 
riijwViMfr for thr ternU-rits conjurretl /rent the /Vs/nra. 

- 9 

*Jfo. IV. ► Stout the time when Il.ijt Itao as-rentlcd the Murnuil, hit 

- country wnj ti j>rev to faction nnd rebellion, and there tv at no 

, AVieient coterntnrm to protect the people. At Iciiqtli Ilaji Kna 
tv.m excelled from hit dominions nnd took rcfujre in Raticin, 
where he was dependent on the bounty of Knndi Kao IJastin. 
At tbit time ho entered into alliance with the liritisli Ciovcrn- 
mem, ami was immediately restored to the full pos<wsion of his 
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No. 11 . tripled had time to stir. Baji Kao’s life was now in the hands 
of the British Government ; but that Government, moved by his 
professions of gratitude for- past favours, and of entire depend- 
ence on its moderation, once more resolved to continue him on 
his throne, after imposing such terms upon him ns might secure 
it from his future perfidy. The principal of these terms was a 
commutation of the contingent, which the Peslnva was bound to 
furnish, for money equal to the pay of a similar body of troops; 
and. on their being agreed to, the British Government restored 
Baji Bao to his friendship, and proceeded to settle the Pindaris, 
who had so long been the pests of the peaceable inhabitants of 
India, and of none more than the Peshwa's own subjects. Baji 
Bao affected to enter with real into an enterprise so worthy of a 
great government, and assembled a large army, on pretence ,of 
cordially assisting in the contest; bnt in the midst of all his pro- 
fessionsjic spared neither pains nor money to engage the powers 
of Hindustan to combing against the British; and no sooner had 
the British troops marched towards the haunts of the Pindaris 
Vtlian he scired the opportunity to commence war without n 
declaration, and without even an nllegcd ground of complaint. 
He attacked ai\d burned the house of the British Besident. con- 
trary to the laws of nations and the practice of Indin, plundered 
and scired on peaceable travellers, and put two British officers to 
an ignominious, death. Baji lino himself found the last trans- 
action too barbarous to avow; but ns the perpetrators are still 
unpunished, ami f retain their command in his army, the guilt 
remains with him. After the commencement of the war, Baji 
Bao threw oil' the mask regarding the murder of Gangndlmr 
, Sastri, nud avowed his participation in the crime by uniting his 
cause with that of the murderer. By these acts of perfidy and 
violence, Baji Kao has compelled the British Government to drive 
him from his nutsnud, and to conquer his dominions. For this 
purpose a force is gone in pursuit of Baji Bao, which will allow 
him no rest; another is employed in taking iiis forts; a thin! has 
arrived bv way of^A-hmednagar, and a greater force than either 
is now enteringtjlvnndcsh, under the personal eommand of his 
Excellency fir Thomas Ilislop; a force under General Munro is 
( inducing the Carnatic, and a force from Bombay is taking the 
forts in T the Konkan. and occupying that country, so that in a 
short time not a trace of Baji Kao will remain. The Baja of 
Satiara, who is now a prisoner in Baji Kao’s hands, will be 
released, aud placed at the head of an independent sovereignty 
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and lias also written a chor-cliiti (a note authorising tho quittin 
of the fort) to you. 1 writo voa tho information of what 
passed; but do you be in readiness, and keep your people, si. A 53 ^ 
that your mnnhood mny be known to all, and that no trick oP K ' a, "“ 
deceit may be in your jurisdiction. Bo careful; do not kcc|/ st ‘’^ 
your family or children with you, but send them to your house; I® n f 
or to some place of safety, so that no person may bo ncqunintctj-'^r 
with their residence. Have no incumbrances about you. B<j Afc'^ 
ready. IVlmt is decreed will take place. Keep your heart stcadw-i^i 45 
to me. There is no need to write much; you will understand?^’'' 
everything from this. J trim . 

Aitffj 


tat." 


2. ( Written in Sindhia's own handwriting.’) 

Obey nil orders that may come from Srimant (tho Peshw^, 
Plead not that I have given no orders, but do exactly ns SrimnnP £K i . 
mny require you. Should you not do so, I slinll bo perjured.™ 1 ^' 
The people have written yon from hence, so that yon will knoyp; 1,B ' 

everything that is going on. Consider this iiotc ns cqur’ 

•thousand notes, and act accordingly. 


VI. 

Pack 281. 


n. 


Various properties and rights chimed hy Raja M ulliar Rao Uolha 
in parts of Kandcsh and the Dchhin, subject to the Peshwa 
Desmuhh, Head of a district, or as Patel, Dead of a village. 

1. 

DESMtnUl's niOH18 IN THE rEHQANA OF CHANDOnE, ETC. 


I i j-w 

Jl.dit,! 

fain J 

Aft], i 

bfe. 

iria, 
iit-u 
t Apri- 


A house in Chnndorc. 

Several villages in Jngir. 

Seven per cent, bn the Government revenue of the village o| 
hWtad. % 

*A certain*qnnnthy of grain from sundry villages. 

• One aupcc per village for the Dcsmukh and for his GomashtjAp 
or agent. 

Three and a half per cent, on all money coined in the mint if 
Chandorc. 




At., 

As in 

Ajrf. 

Ap’»j 

A 

A it 


A ip 
or 
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No. VI. 3. 

DESMOKIl’S RIGHTS IS VARIOUS VILLAGES IS THE PERGAKA i 

GALS A. 

Five per cent, per nnnum on the Government revenue. 

Two rupees from the largo, and one from tho small villaf 
per annum, for offerings to tho Planes in tho month Bhadon. 

Two-thirds of a fourth of nil customs nud duties. 

Money and food on occasion of marriages. 

A shnro of the crops. 

Half a seer of oil daily from every oil press. 

A certain quantity of oil on tho Desmukh’s visiting a viIln L 

Proportions of cane, molasses, and sugar from every field ni 
mill. 

Two seers of rice from every field. 

A portion of tho loa t d of overy Bunjara bullock that pas' 
through tho village. 

A present of a rup'co n-ycar from every village. 

. Twq betel leaves from cvcr/i load, nnd ton from each sh 
daily, and one betel nut daily from each grocer. 

At fairs in ( tlio vicinity of a fort, n portion of every nrticlo— 
a handful of grain from each load, or of vegetables from c a- 
basket: twenty-five mangoes from each cart-load, and twen 
five canes from a similar load of sugar-canes, &c. 

A set of ho.'sc-shocs annually from every smithy. 

Two bundles of straw annually from each village. 

Shoes, blankct3, cloth ns before mentioned. 

A cart-load of firewood annually from each village. 

Five mnngo-trccs in every hundred. 

A tax of five rupees a-ycar on eunuchs, nnd on vagrant;, Jit 
benrs or wild nnimnls. 

Portions of meat nnd spirits daily from butchers and venders 
spirituous liquor, nnd a skin nnd a half annually from each villa.' 

Whatever platters (of leaves) or pots are required for dev 
tionnl purposes must bo supplied by the manufacturers, nnd fr 
labour ii expected from various castes, when required by t< 
l'csmukh. * 

, Contributions, in money or kind, nro also levied at tho gre" 
Hindi}, festivals, the Dcwnli, Dnsnhnra and Snnkrnnt. 

Tho whole of these, and of similar rights in other places 
which were formerly valued nt more thnn three lakhs of rapt” 
annually, wero valued in 1810 nt little more thnn ono, and . 
that the greater part was intercepted by tho ofiiccrs appointed t< 
make the collections. 
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VII. 

Page 404. 

Comparative Statement of the Revenues and Charges of British 
India in the Years 1813-14 and 1822-23. 


313-14. . . . Bengal. Madras. Bombay. Total, 

acelpts . . . £11,172,000 5,297,000 759,000 . 17,228,000 

barges . . . 7,135,000 4,893,000 1,589,000 13,617,000 


Surplus Revenue £3, GW, 000 

Deduct Interest on Debt . . . £1,537,000 * 

Supplies to England .... 116,000 

£1,653,000 

Surplus In 1813-14 £1,958,000 


o . 

122-23.. .. . Bengal. Madras. Bombay. Total, 

icelpts . . . £14,168,000 5,585,000 o 3,372,000 23J20.000 

surges . . . 8,746,000 • 5.072,000 4,264,000 18.0S2,000 

O . 2 , 

Surplus Revenue . £5,038,000 

Deduct Interest 1,694,000 

• 

Surplus in 1823-4 £3,444,000 


V 


ITEMS OF AUGMENTED RECEIFl! 

Bengal. Madras. Bombay. 




1813-14. 

1822-23. 

1813-14. 

1822-23. 

1813-14. 

1822-23. 

tin*- . . 


£9,000 

23,000 

16,000 

21,000 

6,000 

2,000 

'-,fflce 


43,000 

61,000 

20,000 

25,000 

6,000 

11,000 

■fumis. . 


16,000 

150,000 

31,000 

G2,000 


17,000 

'udicial . 


104,000 

64,000 

20,000 

19,000 

6,000 

8,000 

ostoms . 


322,000 

477,000 

190,000 

218,000 

10S,000 

158,000 

and Rev«. 


3,928,000 

4,448,000 

893,000 

877,000 

37,000 

130,000 

s. Ced d . P. 


2,271,000 

2,411,000 



206,000 

360,000 

'inguered 


1,664,000 

1,806,000 



291,000 

1,430,000 

'trbudda . 



609,000 





,lt . . . 


1,779,000 

2,553,000 

155,000 

148,000 



plum . . 

. Jarine . . 


964,000 

1,493,000 



40, OOP 

1,158,000 


31,000 

33,724 

9,000 

s.odb 

21,000 

.‘arnatie . 



II 

1,131,000 

1,464,000 


., o 

injore . 



II 

436,000 

459,000 

no 


•iysore . . 


1» 

1* 

1,519,000 

1,400,000 

II o 

., o 

izara . . 




685,000 

669,000 

»* 


Cravancore 




91,000 

89,000 



Cochin . . 


»» 

II 

32,000 

23,000 

ii 

*1 

"arms and 
Otiiccnces 

l 

It 

II 

62,000 

100,000 

53,000 

74,000 

tch Set- 
tlements 

] 

l» 

• 1 

It 

• > 

-- 

- - 
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TOTAL INCREASE OI f REVENUE. 

1825-23 £23,120,000 

1B13-14 17,228,000 


Increnso £0,802,000 


Of which the increase In Bengal was . . £2.'. A. 

„ „ Madras ... \ 

„ ,, Bombay ■ . . , 2, 

£5,892,i 


Increase in Salt — Bengal . 
„ Ojiiutn — Bengal 


„ Bombay 


. £771,000 
. 529,000 


1,303,000 
. 1,158,000 


£2,4G1,000 


INCREASE ON LAND IN BENGAL. 

o 

Lower Provinces . . £500,000 c 

'Ceded ditto . . . ’’1-10,000 

Conquered ditto . . 142,000 

£842,000 


Revenue from ilia territories on the Ncrbmldn . . . £009,0' 
Ditto ITom tlio Mnhratta conquered territory . . . 1,639,0 


£2,448,0 

tr — 

Report Lords, 1830. App.Rcvcnucs of India. 


B. Comparison of Receipts, with Charges and Interest, from 
1813-14 to 1822-23. 





Revenue. 

Charges and 
Interest. 

Loco.- 

Surplus 

1813-14 



£17,228,000 

£15,154,000 

£1,958,0. 

1814-15 



17,231.000 

15,084,000 

1,547,0- 

1815-10 



17,108,000 

10,005,000 

503,8 

1810-17 



18,010,000 

10,842,000 

I,1C),0( 

1817-18 



18,305,000 

17,597,000 

708,0. 

1818-19 



19,392,000 

19,224,000 

. 1G8.0T 

1819-20 



19,172,000 

18,981,000 

191,0 

1820-21 

• • 


21,292,000 

19,423.000 

1,809,0 

1821-22 . . 

• (J • 


21,753,000 

19,48S,000 

2,205,0, 

luQt 0*1 v * 



23,120,000 

19,778,000 

3,312,01 


Comm. Comm. 1632. App. Finance, No. 4, Art. 1. 




